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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1876. 


ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR NAVY:.! 


FEW months since,? an article 

on our Navy appeared in the 
pages of this Magazine pointing 
out the inefficiency of the whole of 
our light cruisers in point of speed 
and general seaworthiness. Grave 
facts have cropped up to bring this 
defect under the notice of the 
country, and Mr. Ward Hunt has 
acted wisely in ordering six fast 
corvettes to be built on the Clyde 
within the next two years. It is to 
be regretted that they are not now 
completed, for never was a more 
momentous time for England and 
the whole civilised world than now. 
If the next two years can be safely 
tided over, the peace of Europe will 
probably remain unbroken for a 
generation. Every year the real 
power of Russia for offensive war- 
fare is growing less. Her seventy 
millions of population will be unable 
singly to play any great part in 
changing the map of Europe, owing 
to the unsatisfactory state of her 
finances, and on that particular arm 
the power of offence must always 
greatly depend. If Alison could 
rise from his grave and rewrite the 
History of Europe, he would care. 
fully expunge much that dwells on 
the ‘ populous hives of the North,’ 
and the part they were to play 
in the future history of Europe. 
England only requires a few great 
men to place her in that position of 


superiority which her insular situa- 
tion, her great wealth, and the war- 
like character of her people entitle 
her to assume. It is scarcely too 
severe to add that the national 
spirit was never lower than when 
the present Ministry assumed the 
reins of government, and confidence 
is not yet wholly restored, nor, 
indeed, is our situation wholly 
satisfactory. As to Russia, steam 
communication with America has 
done much to permanently injure 
the trade on which the prosperity of 
that empire mainly depends. Corn 
is brought from New York or Boston 
to Liverpool in nine or ten days; 
but the average passage from Odessa 
is at least double that time, and the 
expenses are increased in even a 
greater ratio by the tolls levied at 
the ports of call. Time is one of 
the difficulties which commercial 
enterprise has to contend against, 
and the nation which by her geo- 
graphical position or superior 
science is enabled to bring her pro- 
duce first to anchor must always be 
in the ascendant. 

Already the most exaggerated 
statements are published respecting 
the speed to be obtained by the new 
corvettes, and it is not a little sur- 
prising that the leading scientific 
journal of the engineering world 
gives this as high as twenty miles 
an hour. I have no hesitation in 
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asserting that suchastatement from 
such a source is calculated to do 
much harm, since it prevents men 
from attempting to bring other 
models forward which on trial 
would very probably prove superior 
to those about to be laid down. 

To me itis evident that their pro- 
posed speed (which, as I have before 
said, is twenty miles an hour) will 
never be realised. They are to be 
boxes of guns. Imagine a cruiser of 
this type being lumbered up with 
fourteen modern guns, Itis singular 
that never for a moment can preju- 
dice forsake its old notions and 
_adopt ideas more in conformity with 
the new era of things. These ships 
should sacrifice fighting power to 
speed and a capacity for remaining 
under steam the longest possible 
time. But who that is cognisant of 
what is required to insure these 
great qualities will believe that 
they can be secured under the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned ? Such 
a number of guns means great im- 
mersion, a numerous crew, and the 
occupation of a large amount of 
useful space, so much indeed that 
it would be impossible to carry a 
supply of fuel for many days, and 
without it a ship ceases to be 
valuable as a cruiser. 

A controversy which concerns 
this particular class of vessel has 
recently been carried on in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
between a gentleman who signs 
himself J.B. K. and three English 
admirals, Sir Henry Keppel, Sir 
F. L. McClintock, and Sir W. H. 
Hall. My experience of the Atlantic 
exceeds that of most officers, and 
I am reluctantly compelled to 
acknowledge that a civilian - has 
shown a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the qualities neces- 
sary to an efficient cruiser for 
the protection of a convoy on the 
Atlantic than any of the above- 
named gallant officers. This is not 
surprising when their antecedents 
are scrutinised. All have served 
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well in various parts of the world, 
and the name of Sir Leopold 
McClintock is always mentioned 
with admiration; but the difficul- 
ties of the cruising-ground between 
England and America can only be 
realised by actual service. If one 
of these officers will point out a 
single vessel on the Navy List which 
could be guaranteed to reach the 
American continent during winter, 
in any definite time, I will ac- 
knowledge that such a one is’ 
fit to convoy a fleet of merchant- 
men across the Atlantic. If the 
gallant admirals fail to answer this 
question in a satisfactory manner, 
they will have incurred a grave re- 
sponsibility by lulling the suspicions 
of the nation on such a vital point. 
The public now sneer at the alarm- 
ist criticisms of J. B. K. and 
triumphantly point to the letters 
which apparently refute them. 
The problem admits of an easy 
solution. Let these officers select 
five ships from the flying or any 
other squadron, and on every 
Sunday or Friday, from December 
to April, let one leave Queenstown 
with the Cunard, Inman, or White 
Star mail steamer for New York. 
The country will gladly pay the 
coal bill if they are satisfied that 
their ships can really carry out the 
duty, as the admirals say. If they 
cannot, the warning of the unknown 
correspondent of the Pall Mall is 
worthy of consideration whenever 
Parliament reassembles. Marsha! 
Le Boeuf, on the eve of the great 
war which brought ruin on his 
country, exclaimed, ‘ Ready! aye, 
twice ready!’ It is to be feared 
that France is not the only country 
which produces such men. 

It is not long since I was con- 
versing with two of the commanders 
of the light cruisers named by these 
admirals. Each had served a whole 
commission in one of these, one in the 
Mediterranean and the other in the 
West Indies. The first-named re- 
marked, ‘I was never in a breeze 
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in her, and I was rather thankful 
that such was the case, for I do not 
know how we should have fared ; 
as to steaming or sailing, she would 
not do either’—nine knots being 
the maximum under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The other informed 
me that his command used to roll 
her quarter boats in the water if 
they were running before a strong 
breeze, and the deep waist caused 
him considerable anxiety in bad 
weather. Now to a disinterested 
person it must be evident that to 
place such ships as convoy to a 
fleet of sailing vessels would be to 
invite hostile cruisers, lightly armed, 
to make war as they listed on them, 
for their presumed guardians could 
neither sail to leeward nor steam to 
windward at a rate sufficiently high 
to be of service. I could give the 
names of these two ships if neces- 
sary, but the facts I have stated are 
known and deplored by all the 
sailors in the service. It is not un- 
common to hear such men—men of 
the highest nautical experience— 
say, ‘ Weare quite unprepared fora 
maritime war, and some day we shall 
be caught asleep, when there will be 
an outbreak of what is termed 
public indignation, but that out- 
break will not restore our ruined 
commerce or prestige.’ Were such 
tremendous interests not at stake, 
the idea of the ships the gallant 
admirals speak of convoying a 
large fleet of the magnificent steam- 
ships which now cross the Atlantic 
would be ludicrous. As they truly 
remark, there would be no difficulty 
in their keeping station, but unless 
the merchantmen took the convoy- 
ing fleet in tow it would be im- 
possible for them to keep company. 

Take another phase of the ques- 
tion, and let the convoy be a fleet 
of sailing ships in the Bay of Biscay 
after a dirty night. On the other 
side let there be a few of the 
French or German Transatlantic 
steamers, commanded by men of 
the Jean Bart type. A couple of 
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thirty-two pounders, smooth bore 
if you please, have been fitted for- 
ward, or a single sixty-eight. 
Men who know their profession 
thoroughly never put more weight 
than is absolutely necessary in the 
ends—they leave heavy head-knees 
and galleries on the stern to the 
architects at Whitehall. These 
steamers, I say, have come up with 
the convoy at daylight, and from a 
platform, whose steadiness can 
only be appreciated by those who 
have made a passage in them, com- 
mence firing at the unfortunate 
merchantmen, or, if emboldened by 
the want of steadiness in the men. 
of-war, try a long shot with them. 
Under such circumstances it would 
be singular if some ships did not 
fall a prey before night, even if 
Admiral Sir W. H. Hall command- 
ed the convoying squadron. It is 
amusing to hear it suggested that 
if necessary the enemy might be 
chased one hundred miles from the 
convoy. At what expense of coals 
could this be done, supposing it 
possible? But it is not possible, 
for the simple reason that the ship 
with a commanding speed can 
always choose her position, and that 
position would be always in sight 
of the fleet. 

We constantly hear it asserted 
that the mechanical genius of Eng- 
land has placed her immeasurably 
in advance of all other maritime 
nations by enabling her to build a 
steam fleet, which is popularly 
supposed to be, and probably is, a 
match for the combined fleets of all 
other nations in a pitched battle. If 
this was the only mode of warfare 
to be apprehended there would not 
be much to fear, for it would bea 
strange combination which could 
bring such discordant elements as 
now distract Europe to join against 
us. But it is an undisputed fact 
that steam, inuch as it has done for 
England, has brought the foreign 
seaman nearer the level of the 


English than sail could possibly 
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have done. The whole nation took 
a pride in the seamanship of their 
countrymen, and slept securely 
while our ships blockaded Brest 
and Toulon through the dreary 
years of the revolutionary war. 
We read of their patience, their 
courage, and their abnegation of 
self with amazement and with 
respect. Their place is now oc- 
cupied (we cannot say filled) by 
a heterogeneous assemblage of 
all classes, a large portion of 
whom may step on board from 
the workshop and at once assume 
the duties of their position. This 
places the English fleet on a 
common level with the foreigner, 
and in some cases below him, for it 
is a melancholy fact that man for 
man the foreign officer and mechanic 
are often better educated than the 
English; and in any future struggle 
this is going to tell heavily against 
us, as it has already told against 
France. Self-conceit, which ruined 
her, is the most dangerous of 
enemies, an enemy which in the 
end most surely ruins the individual 
or the people who become imbued 
with it. The French thought 
they were invincible, and withont 
the slightest knowledge of the 
defects which existed in their own 
military organisation, or the ex- 
cellence of their enemy's, they 
rushed into a struggle whose effects 
have already altered the condition 
of the civilised world. 

I have said that to build ships 
for fast cruisers it is indispensable 
that the old type of war vessel 
should be widely departed from. 
High speed is an absolute necessity, 
and to secure that many of the 
specialities ofa fighting ship must be 
dispensed with. It should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that their 
most important duty would be to 
protect English commerce from the 
privateers or light vessels of war 
which might be let loose on it, and 
it is most probable that little 
fighting would attend such a course. 
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There is something in the sight of 
the national flag of a great maritime 
power that damps the ardour of the 
crews whose sole aim is plunder ; 
they know that under that flag a 
discipline is enforced which im- 
mensely increases the moral and 
physical forces of those who sail 
under it. The sinking of the Ala- 
bama is a forcible illustration of this 
superiority. In that ill-fought action 
the crew of the Kearsage behaved 
with a steadiness to which the Ala- 
bama was a stranger, and the latter 
recklessly threw away the chances of 
success which her superior range of 
artillery gave. This is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered 
that the Alabama had had ample 
time to form an efficient crew, if 
the professional skill and discipline 
had been there to make use of the 
untrained elements at command. 
It is possible that officers less vain- 
glorious than Captain Semmes 
would have served his country’s 
cause in a nobler fashion than 
burning harmless merchantmen and 
parading their spoils, and left a 
name behind him which, like those of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, would 
have gone down to posterity with 
the halo of patriotism surround- 
ing it. 

As I have before said, an ex- 
ceptional high rate of speed is in- 
dispensable to a ship destined to 
protect commerce, and with this 
important quality a good stowage 
must be allied. This is not a 
difficult problem to solve if these 
two elements meet with the special 
attention they deserve, but in 
combination with a large number 
of guns it is an impossibility. Such 
a battery means, we repeat, & 
cramped engine space, a numerous 
crew, and at immersion, three 
most objectionable points. It is 
impossible to construct a ship to 
combine extraordinary speed with 
great fighting powers ; and in this 
class the latter must be secondary. 
In place of fourteen guns four 
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would be ample. Two of these 
should be amidships, and they 
need not be of large calibre; the 
remaining two to be heavy pivot 
guns, and when housed to lie as 
far from the ends as practicable. 
Weights placed near these points 
will impair the steaming or sailing 
qualities of ships, however fine their 
lines may be. Indeed, the points of 
a clipper require as much studying 
as those of a well-bred horse, and 
probably more, for in the one case 
the natural sagacity of the animal 
assists the trainer. Neither is it 
possible to attach much armour 
without seriously impairing the 
speed. A belt in the wake of the 
engines and boilers, with bulk- 
heads forward and aft, would be 
ample. In addition to the bulk- 
heads of the engine-room a species 
of collision-bulkhead of armour 
plating might be placed at a 
reasonable distance from the stem, 
care being taken not to put it in 
such a position that the momentum 
of pitching would be large, from 
its weight. Not a pound of armour 
should be laid on the upper deck. 
It would be a useless encumbrance, 
serviceable only to guard against 
a plunging fire, a fire which these 
vessels could never be subjected 
to on the cruising in which they 
would be engaged. Of course a 
reasonable amount of sail power 
is an absolute necessity, but by a 
judicious use of steel lightness and 
strength may be combined in an 
extraordinary degree. It is to be 
hoped that the old-fashioned royal 
yards and other superfluous fittings 
will be dispensed with, as well as 
large head-knees and quarter gal- 
leries. Large fore and aft gaff sails 
to travel on T irons, up to any de- 
sired height, should give place to 
the heavy wooden trysailmast, with 
its comparatively insignificant sail. 
As a general rule it may be assumed 
that, other things being equal, the 
speed will increase directly as the 
length; therefore the length in 
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these vessels certainly ought to be 
eight times the width. If they be 
not overburdened with top-hampers 
there need be no anxiety on ac- 
count of their stability: should 
these proportions be much ex- 
ceeded, the amount of power re- 
quired to bring them up to the 
proposed speed will be so great as 
to render coaling frequently neces- 
sary. This defect will at once 
reduce their usefulness and bring 
them to the level of ordinary 
cruisers. Itcannot be too strongly 
impressed on the constructor that 
their fighting qualities should be 
of secondary importance. 

The placing of the machinery 
and boilers is a question of much 
importance. They ought to be 
below the water-line throughout 
their entire length. It cannot be 
permitted thai the security of 
either should in any wise be com- 
promised. In this particular part 
of the equipment, even the para- 
mount quality of speed must be 
secondary to safety. This will 
render horizontal engines necessary, 
and a shortening of the stroke— 
which in heavy engines is most 
undesirable. Wing passages sufli- 
ciently wide to permit a man to 
creep through should run fore and 
aft, but in order that no space 
should be lost arrangements might 
be made to allow coals to be stowed 
there and first used, or, if necessary, 
to be thrown overboard, as the ashes 
are, should circumstances render 
close action desirable. As a pro- 
tection against ramming, a rib of 
teak might run from the bluff of the 
bow to the knuckle of the quarter ; 
coasting steamers find such a pro- 
tection of great service amidst the 
rough handling to which they are 
subjected. 

The steering gear is of the ut- 
most importance, and the portion 
worked by steam should be placed 
below the water-line. The elaborate 
arrangement invented by Mr. Mac- 
farlane Gray is capable of being 
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adapted to any position, and a 
careful investigation of its capa- 
bilities enables the author of this 
article to recommend it with con- 
fidence. The hand gear, as in 
ordinary ships, to be used when 
under sail only. 

For a reasonable distance above 
and below the water-line the 
cellular system should be strictly 
adhered to, great attention being 
paid to the caulking of each parti- 
tion, so as to insure its being water- 
tight. I do not attach so much 
importance to the construction of 
the bottom. English men-of-war 
are built to sail in navigable waters, 
not to measure their strength 
against rocks. 

Inboard all the fittings, including 
the main or crew deck, should be 
of the lightest description. For 
the latter an inch and a half plank 
would be ample. Decks should be 
cleansed with scrubbing-brushes, 
not holystones. The upper deck 
must be first laid with iron, as it 
would form a portion of the girder 
on which the structural strength 
would depend. Over the iron, ordi- 
nary deck planking of a sufficient 
thickness must be laid to make a 
smooth platform for the crew to 
work the ship and guns. 

A few vessels thus constructed 
would effectually guard English 
commerce from the attacks of 
small predatory cruisers or pri- 
vateers, and be invaluable to a 
commander-in-chief when watching 
the motions of an enemy. At 
this time the so-called despatch 
vessels are ruinously expensive to 
run, and at full speed will only carry 
about four-and-a-half days’ coals. 
The dockyard authorities have re- 
cently fitted them with turtlebacks, 
but with their usual perversity they 
have so altered the original design 
that the slope of the deck causes a 
great portion of the water to shoot 
inboard in lieu of out; neither are 
the beams arched sufficiently to 
insure the requisite degree of 
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strength. On the Atlantic the 
best constructed have occasion- 
ally caved in from the weight of 
a@ sea. 

The service would gain much if 
the chief constructors, as they are 
now termed, had an occasional trip 
in a newly-constructed steamship 
in winter. Living as they do for a 
succession of years in the same dock- 
yard, their ideas cannot change with 
the advances which engineering 
science makes outside of the boun- 
daries. Innovation is looked on as 
an enemy to be jealously guarded 
against. As the Times once said, 
‘“ Nothing like our old musket,” says 
the soldier, “‘ Except our old tackle,” 
says the sailor.’ Slowly does the 
science of the outside world per- 
meate the thick stratum of official 
conservatism, so slow indeed that 
one of the grandest improvements 
in the modern steam engine, com- 
pounding, has been allowed to pass 
almost unnoticed for many years, 
although the expenditure of fuel 
has been reduced thirty per cent. 
wherever it has been adopted, and 
the mean speed increased in the 
same ratio. The Admiralty are at 
last awaking to the great import- 
ance of this principle, and it is 
about to be applied to a lengthened 
troopship. Had it been done ten 
years since an incalculable sum 
would have been saved to the 
nation, and much inconvenience to 
those who have had the mis- 
fortune to voyage in such vessels. 
This modern specimen of a troop- 
ship is no bad representative of 
that conservatism which essays to 
strangle practical and theoretical 
science at its birth, both of which 
had long since demonstrated that, 
other things being equal, the speed 
would increase with the length, and 
the momentum of a heavy body in- 
crease as the square of the distance 
from the centre. Thus, a weight at 
four feet before the centre of motion 
has four times the sending and 
pitching power it would have if re- 
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moved two feet farther aft, and so 
on throughout the entire length of 
the vessel, whatever her length 
might be. With these well-known 
facts to guide them, the constructors 
built the Orontes, the Tamar, and 
others with a proportion of one 
foot of breadth to six of length, 
added an enormous head-knee of 
iron, weighing many tons, with a 
huge figure-head, outside of which 
was the heavy bowsprit, jib and 
flying-jib booms. It is alleged that 
the Messrs. Laird pointed out the 
evil effects such an assemblage of 
overhanging weights would have if 
it were attempted to drive the vessel] 
in a head sea, and suggested that 
fifty feet might be added to the 
length of the Orontes. Their advice 
was disregarded, and with what re- 
sult let her mean speed since she has 
been launched declare. It was, how- 
ever, a fortunatecircumstance for the 
Messrs. Laird themselves that their 
advice was disregarded, for in a time 
of almost unparalleled depression in 
iron shipbuilding they have had the 
good fortune to be employed to add 
the necessary fifty feet to the length, 
and to fit her with new engines on 
the compound principle. Of course 
this alteration will not bring the 
speed up to that figure which might 
in the first instance have been 
obtained, because it is impossible 
to alter the bow and counter-lines 
to the required contour, but the 
efficiency will be greatly increased, 
and it would be interesting to com- 
pare results with her sister ship, the 
Tamar. It is humiliating, when one 
remembers that these ships were 
laid down to be ‘improved Hima- 
layas.’ That purchased merchant 
steamer, although structures have 
been piled on her upper deck by the 
dockyard authorities which her de- 
signer never anticipated, still retains 
superiority in speed over her rivals 
which is often commented on in the 
Service. This should not be the 
case, for the architect of the royal 
dockyard has opportunities, if seized 
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on, of standing on the shoulders of 
the engineer in private life. He has 
simply to note the improvements 
which have taxed the brains and 
pockets of others, to make at lowest 
a respectable imitation of the ori- 
ginal model in lieu of an absurd 
failure. 

In the perfecting of machinery, 
as well as in the construction of the 
proper form of hull, the navy has, 
especially in the form and engines 
of its troopships, remained behind 
the owners of the smallest coas- 
ters. With a wisdom which has 
been well repaid by successful 
results, the latter at once con- 
demned the old type of engines and 
substituted those on the compound 
principle. It has been alleged that 
economy of space prevented the 
new improvements from being ap- 
plied in fighting ships. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that such 
was the case, it in nowise applies to 
the troopships, some of which have 
actually been fitted with new engines 
and boilers long after the correct- 
ness of the new principle had been 
triumphantly established under the 
most trying circumstances in all 
quarters of the globe. The Pacitic 
Company led the way with their 
magnificent fleet of fifty-two steam- 
ers, and others quickly followed their 
successful example. 

As a people, we are deservedly 
proud of our great engineering skill, 
and it is not irrelevant to ask why 
so many accidents occur in the navy 
in this particular department. With 
an unlimited command of money and 
time, and factories which excite the 
envy and admiration of the engineer- 
ing world, alarming accidents are 
constantly occurring, and no few of 
them fatal to human life. The 


safety of the Iron Duke, after she 
had been long in the hands of the 
dockyard authorities, was stated to 
have been compromised in her trial 
trip outside Plymouth breakwater. 
A court of inquiry was instituted, 
and it was found that the valve 
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spindles had been incorrectly mark- 
ed. Then came theaccident on board 
the Hydra, where the chief engineer 
was killed. At first the defect which 
caused the disaster was imputed to 
the contractor, but the Admiralty 
subsequently assumed the responsi- 
bility, and another court of inquiry 
was instituted. The decision of the 
court is of no importance, as it can- 
not bring the dead to life. After 
this, another engineer met his death 
from the bursting of a compressed 
air chamber in a torpedo vessel at 
Spithead. And, lastly, came the 
dreadful catastrophe on board the 
Thunderer, when forty-five officers 
and men were either scalded to 
death or mortally hurt. A long and 
expensive inquest has resulted in a 
verdict of ‘accidental death,’ yet it 
may confidently be alleged that 
such an accident would not, in all 
human probability, have occurred 
on board a private ship; at least, 
the history of steam navigation 
furnishes no parallel. The super- 
heater of the Great Hastern ex- 
ploded ; but it was an innovation. 
Safety valves are as old as steam 
itself. Providence, be it said re- 
verently, worked strangely against 
the gallant ship on that fatal 
day. A simple calculation would 
easily prove that there was not, 
under the circumstances of the 
trial, one chance in a million that 
either of the three valves would 
have been closed, yet, strange to 
relate, all the three were, according 
to the verdict of the jury, proved to 
be in their seats, and, consequently, 
totally inoperative. The scientific 
assessor said much about the con- 
struction of the boilers, but did little 
to clear away the mystery which, 
to many, still appears to envelop 
the fatal occurrence. It would seem 
wholly to have escaped his notice 
that in every instance, according to 
the published statement, the stays 
were torn from their fastenings, 
never breaking directly across. We 
have an axiom that ‘the strength 
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of a thing is only equal to that of its 
weakest part;’ and if naval en- 
gineers acknowledge that axiom to 
be true, ought the fastenings always 
to have yielded in the boiler stays 
of the Thunderer? At what pres. 
sure did they yield ? Probably at 
a point much under the strength of 
the sectional area of the bar they 
were intended to represent. Under 
any circumstances, as great interests 
are involved in the question, it may 
not be deemed unworthy of the 
notice of boiler-makers in general. 
It is asserted that the boilers of her 
Majesty’s ships are generally sub- 
jected to a proof-strain equal to three 
times the intended pressure. Is 
this extraordinary test necessary as 
a proof of good materials and 
workmanship? The sense of the 
engineering world is_ strongly 
against it, and deem the factor 
and test employed by the Board 
of Trade ample under all circum. 
stances. 

An idea appears to be gaining 
ground that the engineer officers of 
her Majesty’s service have not that 
special practical acquaintance with 
machinery which is so desirable. 
Does this arise from erroneous 
training, or from a lack of oppor- 
tunity to acquire it? I believe 
that the majority now enter as ap- 
prentices from Greenwich School, 
and as a rule obtain high num- 
bers at Kensington. But, valuable 
as a knowledge of conic sections 
may be, a constant practical ac- 
quaintance with an engine is neces- 
sary to understand it thoroughly. 
In fact, to insure the best results, it 
should be studied like a child. If 
this be not carried out, mishaps 
will be—as, unfortunately, they 
are—of frequent occurrence. Men 
of the old school always spoke of 
the engines under their charge in 
terms of affection; the feminine 
gender was invariably applied 
to the object of their care. It 
is believed that at this time 
many engineer officers are ashamed 
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of their profession, and feel proud 
when they are mistaken for exe- 
cutives. Such a feeling is at 
all times injurious, and excites 
the hostile feeling of other classes, 
who are not quite prepared to 
hold out the right hand of fel- 
lowship to them. Engineering is 
a grand profession; but those 
immediately in charge cannot play 
at it in kid gloves. No rate 
of pay is too high if it will se- 
cure efficiency; and to encourage 
this, promotion should be regulated 
largely by special merit—merit of 
which practical proofs of efficiency 
have been given in actual charge 
of engines where the vessel was 
employed beyond the limits of 
factories. Why should the engines 
and boilers of men-of-war be con- 
stantly getting out of order, al- 
though so little used? and why 
should those of the merchant 
steamers be always ready for work 
at the minimum of expense? Much 
of the lack of practical knowledge 
in the naval engineer has arisen 
since the introduction of engine- 
room artificers. Previous to that 
era the engineers were aiways ready 
with the chisel, the hammer, or the 
file; now they have risen beyond 
this point. It would be considered 
derogatory to work side by side 
with the artificer. But already the 
latter is ambitiously soaring beyond 
the office for which he was origin- 
ally created, and may be seen in a 
smart frock-coat and cap promenad- 
ing the fashionable resorts at the 
great naval ports. Possibly, he too is 
looking forward to the day when he 
will no longer ply that presumed 
degrading chisel and hammer, ex- 
cept on very special occasions. It 
may be added that the leading 
stoker on board the Thunderer ap- 
pears to have held a very important 
position, if an opinion may be 
formed from the evidence given at 
the inquest. Has it become the 
custom in the navy for the inspector 
of machinery to trust to the chief 
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engineer; for the latter to trust to 
the juniors ; for them to trust to the 
artificers ; and for the artificers to 
trust to the stokers? Ifsuch be the 
case, the sooner every officer exactly 
understands what responsibility 
rests on him individually, the better 
will it be for the interest of the navy. 
The following paragraph recently 
went the round of the papers: ‘A 
letter of censure has been received 
by the engineers of the Black Prince 
from the Lords of the Admiralty 
for neglect of duty in allowing the 
engines to drift into so wretched a 
state of disrepair.’ 

It is said that in the Thunderer 
and otherironclads there are twenty- 
six auxiliary engines for the special 
purpose of working the guns and 
turrets. Of course, this greatly 
increases the responsibility of the 
chief engineer; but an officer who 
feels a} proper interest in the elabo- 
rately constructed mechanism under 
his charge will feel a pride in seeing 
it perfect. The engine has now 
become such an important part of 
the structure of a ship of war that 
it is a subject for grave considera- 
tion whether certain modifications 
are not necessary in the carrying 
out of discipline if the best results 
are to be obtained from the engines. 
Engineers have, with some show of 
reason, long objected to a plurality 
of commanding officers, who often 
require the services of the crew of 
the engine-room for purposes other 
than what they (the engineers) 
deem legitimate. It has caused 
endless disputes, and a steady an- 
tagonism of classes which crops 
out on every possible opportunity, 
to the manifest detriment of the 
service and the comforts of the 
officers in question. 

In the American and other navies, 
and in all the great steam lines, 
the chief engineer communicates di- 
rectly with the captain on all points 
of service, without there being any 
complaint that such an innovation 
on old-established custom is preju- 
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dicial to discipline. The writer has 
known officers state that they never 
spoke to a chief engineer, but 
made him report the engines to the 
commander who might be standing 
at his side, who, in his turn, re- 
peated the words to his chief. Such 
etiquette was allowable in days 
when ships fought for hours with 
comparatively light weapons; but 
at a time when moments are of 
importance it can only excite de- 
rision. 

It may well be doubted whether 
the executive officers have advanced 
in an equal proportion in scientific 
knowledge to the men they affect 
_to despise; and, if such be the 
case, a source of weakness is at 
once opened up ; for it is impossible, 
in the present age, for a chief to 
make light of the advantages which 
aperfect knowledge of any particular 
subject gives to the junior under 
his orders, A large proportion of 
officers are still, unfortunately, in 
power whose professional knowledge 
and acquirements cannot shed lustre 
on the important service they are 
presumed to represent. The day 
of the rough, bluff British admiral 
is gone as surely as that of the 
Knight of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and it can never return. The rude 
characteristics of gallant 'Tom Bow- 
ling would be ridiculously out of 
place in a modern ship. England 
requires officers to meet the changes 
which science has made compulsory, 
to whom the whole details of their 
important profession are needful 
throughout its various branches of 
seamanship, gunnery, and steam, 
To insure absolute perfection in 
the scientific parts of the last- 
named is impossible; but every 
commander should be able to decide 
from personal observation whether 
the report tendered was of a trust- 
worthy nature. When sudden 
emergencies arise, defects of scien- 
tific education and careful thought 
stand prominently forth. 

In a great naval disaster which 
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occurred at no remote period, the 
captain asked the chief engineer a 
question which never should have 
passed his lips. It exhibited a want 
of self-reliance unworthy of the 
distinguished position he held. The 
result was disastrous, as it always 
will be if officers are unable to think 
and act correctly in the hour of ne- 
cessity. It is too late to expect much 
from a council of war when the battle 
has commenced, and the iron shower 
is hurling destruction into the waver- 
ing ranks. And so it is with the 
sinking ship. As the ominous rush 
of the water is heard, action, to be 
successful, must be immediate and 
decisive. No time must be lost in 
discussing any particular plan; the 
correct one must be at once chosen, 
and carried out unswervingly. 

The loss of the Vanguard was 
without exception the gravest dis- 
aster of modern times. The or- 
dinary rules of fleet sailing appear 
to have been wholly disregarded. 
In defiance of instructions which 
admit of no misinterpretation, the 
deck was left in charge of a junior 
officer before the manceuvre was 
completed, as if such important 
engines of defence did not deserve 
the care which the ordinary ship- 
master bestows on his command 
when steaming down Channel ina 
fog. The defence of Admiral Tar- 
leton was not felicitous. Unless by 
the order of his chief, an officer who 
parts company is deserving of the 
most severe reprehension, as such 
an act may not only imperil the 
safety of his ship, but may farther 
compromise the whole fleet. The 
modern ironclad must not be classed 
with the old line-of-battle ship. 
When fleets consisted of twenty or 
thirty sail, a single ship was not of 
much importance. By the new 
order of things the loss of one 
might prove a serious calamity. 
It might make the superior force 
the inferior, and cause the loss 
of a battle. Further, such an 
argument as that used by Admiral 
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Tarleton has a tendency to relax 
vigilance, and even to cause offi- 
cers to part company wilfully if 
they have any particular object 
in view when on an enemy’s coast. 
Admiral Tarleton is an old officer 
who, unfortunately, had had no ex- 
perience in fleet sailing, and, like 
another to whom no mercy was 
shown, did not realise until too late 
the responsibility of his position. 

The stranding of the Agincourt 
on the Pearl Rock was the result of 
unpardonable negligence, but it was 
redeemed by an amount of energy 
and seamanship which has seldom 
been surpassed. In the history of 
the navy there is no parallel case, 
but the country was in a singularly 
illiberal mood, and by the harshness 
of their judgment have so shaken 
the nerves of officers that their 
dash has been seriously impaired, 
and accidents have increased in a 
tenfold ratio as a necessary conse- 
quence ; indeed, they appear to have 
become chronic. 

Doubtless if the German vessel 
Helden had been an iron ship 
and had taken the Monarch amid- 
ships, the result would have been 
very serious, if not fatal. It makes 
one ask again, why are not the 
captains of her Majesty’s ships on 
deck when they are close to 
the land or in crowded waters ? 
Only at rare intervals do these con- 
tingencies arise, and when they do, 
on no account should the captain 
leave the deck. Where was the 
captain of the Amazon when she 
met with her fatal collision? Where 
were the captains of the Van- 
guard, of the Iron Duke, of the 
Caledonia, and of the Monarch, 
when accidents occurred to their 
respective ships? There is too much 
reason for believing that in every 
instance they were absent from 
their proper station, the bridge. 

If naval history is to be relied 
on, but few collisions took place 
during the revolutionary war, when 
our fathers, without the aid of 
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steam, blockaded the combined 
fleets of France and Spain during 
many anxious years. This generation 
has seen the fleets commanded by a 
Stopford or a Malcolm cruising in 
the Mediterranean or the Channel, 
but the word ‘ collision’ was scarcely 
in their vocabulary. What is to be 
assumed from this startling fact ? 
Disguise it as we may, there is a 
decay of seamanship, and the reason 
is not difficult to be found. In 
former times officers and men vied 
with each other in the sailing and 
appearance of their ships. To such 
an extent was this carried, that it 
was often impossible to allow the 
crews of rival ships to go on 
shore together. Men fought for 
the object of their admiration as 
the knights of old jousted for their 
mistresses. Officers then entered 
the service with one aim steadily in 
view, and, amidst privations of 
which their successors can form no 
idea, strained every nerve to attain 
it. Of course a small number only 
reached the goal, but the others 
toiled on to the last, too often amidst 
penury and neglect, till age inca- 
pacitated them. Now the great 
ambition of an officer is to retire in 
the prime of his early manhood, 
and he frequently receives a pre- 
mium in money and rank for so 
doing. In this manner a host of 
the best sailors of the navy have 
been bribed to retire, and their 
successors look forward to a like 
golden opportunity. 

Under seamen of the old school 
the nation felt no anxiety when 
their ships were at sea. Alas that 
we cannot say as much for the 
present. Orif there is not anxiety, 
it is because where it ought to be 
there is ignorance and flippancy. 
The jocose manner in which the 
correspondent of a leading naval 
paper sometimes reports a dis- 
aster is not reassuring; for ex- 
ample: ‘With respect to the col- 
lision which has occurred be- 
tween H.M.S. and another, I hear 
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on good authority that H.MS. 
was not in the right. The bill will 
be paid, but no inquiry is to take 
place.’ 

There is scarcely a reasonable 
excuse for a well-conditioned man- 
of-war getting into collision, and if 
a sailor be in command it should, 
during the hours of daylight, be an 
impossibility. Unfortunately many 
collisions have recently taken place 
under circumstances which are to 
be deeply regretted. When a fleet of 
iron-clads are manceuvring in close 
order, the captain’s is the only 
voice which should be heard. That 
weak remnant of the etiquette of 
former days which induced him to 
remain a mere automaton, except 
on state occasions, must be thrown 
to the winds, and the officers and 
men should feel that confidence in 
their chief which in the hour of 
danger is so desirable. Amidst 
such a grave complication of dan- 
gers as now environ England, nei- 
ther indifferent seamanship nor care- 
less engineering must be permitted 
to risk the safety of the empire. 

But Parliament will do well not to 
hamper the Admiralty with unneces- 
sary questions of detail, many of 
which none butaprofessional man can 
understand. It is better that trifles 
should be passed lightly over than 
that chiefs of a great administrative 
body should be held up to the con- 
tempt of their subordinates. Those 
who follow on such a trail are sow- 
ing elements of danger which, at 
no distant period, may make mea- 
sures necessary which men dare 
not now contemplate. War cannot 
be successfully carried on without 
the most perfect discipline. War, 
whether by land or sea, has become a 
science, and it cannot be too deeply 
impressed on this nation that their 
existence depends on the efficiency 
of the navy. The power of steam 
has narrowed the silver streak 
of which we hear so much to 
such a degree that the signalman 
from the watch-tower must not for 
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a moment allow his vigilance to 
slumber. So long as the ironclads 
of England can keep watch and 
ward amongst the sandbanks of the 
North Sea the country may rest 
secure, but no longer. Should the 
day ever arrive when a reduced or 
shattered fleet would have to take 
shelter under the guns of Ports- 
mouth, the death knell of another 
nation will be rung. 

It is much to be desired that suffi. 
cient inducements could be held out 
to make the ten years’ men re-en- 

ge, but few outside the Hacellent 
or the Cambridge will now doso. As 
an officer once remarked to the 
writer, ‘My crew look well on pay- 
ing off. I dread re-commissioning.’ 
So many different outlets are open 
to the steady, active sailor when in 
the prime of his manhood, that no 
one who is cognisant of the dis- 
comforts of a sea life can feel sur- 
prised at his early retirement. Not- 
ably the various fire brigades 
absorb a large number, and the 
style in which they swarm up a 
burning ruin often elicit the cheers 
of the bystanders. 

The scale of dietary in the 
navy has not advanced with the 
times. Butter, which now forms 
a portion of the meals of men 
in a similar situation on shore, 
is unknown to them. On foreign 
stations difficulties lie in the way 
of procuring a proper supply; 
for under the heat of the tro- 
pics it quickly becomes rancid. 
In home ships no difficulty should 
exist on this head ; everyone ought 
to have his share of customary 
English diet, and such considera- 
tion would be appreciated.. The 
allowances of tea, and sugar, and 
cocoa, are far short of what they 
ought to be at sea. The private 
means of the lieutenant of the 
watch enables him to have a cup of 
one of these beverages at any hour 
of the night; but the sailor must 
go through his long vigil in winter, 
from dark to daylight, without 
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refreshment of any kind. Such 
treatment tells heavily on the sys- 
tem, and, joined to indifferent ven- 
tilation, explains why sailors gather 
age so quickly if they remain at 
sea after thirty. Possibly many 
have noticed the change in a man’s 
appearance a few months after he 
has obtained a warrant; he fills 
out, and appears to take a new 
lease of life. To what is this to 
be attributed but to a higher scale 
of dietary, and a more comfortable 
place to livein? Asaninducement 
to men to seek such prizes, the 
Admiralty would act wisely to pay 
these most valuable officers well, 
for much depends on their being 
contented with the position they 
hold. For good or for evil their 
influence is great, resting, as they 
do, midway between the commis- 
sioned officer and the lower deck, and 
holding a certain familiarity with 
both. As years roll on and education 
advances, the warrant officers must 


be permitted to advance in the 
same manner as the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the army now do, 
for it is scarcely reasonable to sup- 
pose that one institution alone in 
the State can remain untouched by 
that movement which is constantly 


pressing up from below. Officers 
who pay a proper attention to ac- 
quire a knowledge of their pro- 
fession need not fear this upward 
movement, for birth, wealth, and 
education will always command 
that respect which is their due. 

The system of turret-ships cer- 
tainly requires supervision if they are 
to be retained as sea-going vessels, 
say for the purpose of blockading an 
enemy’s port on either side of the 
Atlantic. As none of them have 
yet encountered a dangerous gale, 
their behaviour under such circum- 
stances must to some extent be a 
subject of surmise. Still it is per- 
missible to theorise with every 
chance of learning what it would 
be. A sailor who was at the same 
time a mathematician, knowing their 
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spare buoyancy and the situation 
of their weights, might form a good 
calculation as to the manner in 
which one would ride over any 
given amount of a breaking sea, 
not the short, vicious break of the 
Channel, but those vast avalanches 
which only rage between the meri- 
dians of 30° and 45° west longitude. 
To resist their force a large amount 
of buoyancy is absolutely necessary. 
The firmest breakwater would dis- 
appear under their power, while 
the buoyant ship would remain in- 
tact. This important feature has 
been strangely overlooked in the 
whole of the vessels constructed by 
the late talented Chief Constructor, 
Few will deny that if a large por- 
tion of the fore body of many of the 
vessels constructed by him were 
cut off and bulkheaded, it would 
require a considerable amount of 
additional buoyancy to bear it up. 
In making this calculation, how- 
ever, it would be manifestly unfair 
to add the weight of the ram to 
the portion cnt off, although in 
practice the fore body is weighted 
with it. It is not a little singular 
that, while the naval press of the 
country was writing in praise of 
this curious innovation on esta- 
blished principles, one of the most 
celebrated marine engineers of the 
country reversed the process by 
boldly cutting away what in a 
wooden ship would be termed the 
dead wood, thus leaving the most 
important bearing portion of the 
fore body as flat as the bow of one 
of the barges which ply on the 
Medway or the Thames. Practice 
has fully borne out the correctness 
of the great engineer’s theory, and 
doubtless the majority of large 
steamships will in all future cases 
be so built. In addition to increased 
buoyancy, another no less import- 
ant quality is attained. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the steering 
qualities are improved at least 
twenty-five per cent. But for this, 
and the elaborate yet simple steering 
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gear with which the leviathans of 
commerce are now fitted, it would 
be impossible to ran them without 
great risk through the crowded 
highways which lead to the great 
commercial ports of Europe and 
America. 

It is pretty generally admitted 
that the top-hamper of ships of 
the Devastation class presents a 
large area for an enemy to fire 
at; but missiles, however for- 
midable they may be, are secondary 
when compared to the power of 
the ram. A blow from a strongly 
supported stem will easily crush 
through the slight thickness of 
“armour-plating around these ves- 
sels. No difficulty was ever ex- 
perienced in collecting volunteers 
to work a fireship. And so it 
may probably be in a future war. 
There are hundreds of the brave 
seamen of the north prepared to 
run a tilt against English ships if 
the chances of war so will it. 
Whatever may be advanced to the 
contrary, seamen will lose their 
steadiness in close action if cooped 
up in a turret. The shocks of a 
charging enemy, the blinding smoke, 
the deafening noise, and possibly a 
defect in the turning gear, are all 
elements of confusion. It therefore 
appears evident that this class of 
ship should not be allowed to 
enter on close action. Their for- 
midable guns might be well em- 
ployed if stationed at a range where 
their fire would be effective, but 
they should be carefully kept out 
of the reach of aram. Experience 
is every day attesting the power of 
this formidable weapon, which only 
requires one cool and judicious 
head to guide it. All seamen are 
aware of the difficulty of aiming 
correctly with naval artillery if 
there be the slightest sea on. This 
has no effect on the direction of 
the prow of a ram. Besides, the 
moral effect which the loss of one 
of these vessels would have must 
be taken into consideration. 
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The want of dependence on bulk. 
heads, in order to meet this emer- 
gency, has been sadly lost sight of. 

en we are told that the most 
important have sometimes been 
cut through for the purposes 
of ventilation, it shows that 
much will necessarily be left to 
chance in an emergency. A water- 
tight door, to be serviceable, must 
be a perfect fit, and if such is the 
case the slightest jar will often so 
distort the frame that the grooves 
pinch the slide, and no power can 
possibly move it. At general quar- 
ters, since the foundering of the 
Vanguard, the shutting and opening 
of watertight doors has become a 
favourite exercise, and if the bulk. 
heads were impervious to the effect 
of concussion the custom would be 
most laudable. In this instance, as 
in many others, in fighting ships 
convenience must give way to 
safety. Under no circumstances 
should bulkheads be perforated be- 
low the water-line. These struc- 
tures have not hitherto commanded 
that attention which their im- 
portance deserves. It is a fact 
that in several frigates of the 
largest size they are attached to 
the skin by single angle-irons, and 
in all probability the Vanguard was 
thus fitted. The momentum of a 
large body of water against a slight 
and ill-secured bulkhead is generally 
fatal. It may therefore be assumed 
that the first adventurous diver 
who penetrates to the bread-room of 
that ship will find it burst open. 
It is singular that with so many 
practical examples of the useful- 
ness of the water-tight bulkhead, 
more care is not shown in its 
construction. Not only should it 
be double-riveted with the greatest 
mechanical skill, but the stiffening 
should be so rigid that the sending 
of any quantity of floating bodies 
should not be sufficient to impair 
its efficiency. 

The Admiralty acted wisely in 
refusing to enter on an expensive 
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series of experiments for the pur- 
pose of raising the Vanguard. From 
the first those who were cognisant 
of the difficulties of the task pro- 
nounced it to be impossible; yet, 
but for the invitation to tender for 
the ‘ job,’ a numerous party would 
have twitted the Board for what 
they would be pleased to term apa- 
thetic ignorance. When men as- 
sume to carry out an impossible 
project with their own means, it is 
wonderful how carefully they study 
it. In this instance all the candi- 
dates have retired from the field, 
and up to the present time no one 
has been found sufficiently bold to 
contract to raise the guns, the 
heaviest of which weighs only 
twelve tons; the hull, with its cargo 
of silt, about six thousand. What 
grappling-irons could lift such a 
monster, and who’is to hook them 
securely on at a depth where the 
strongest man can with difficulty 
use an ordinary knife ? 

The ships of the Shannon class 
in somewise revert to the old type 
by fighting their guns in the open 
air, and, unless the race be degene- 
rated, British seamen will much 
prefer them to the turret with its 
blinding uncertainty. Alas that 
these formidable ships should be 
masted to resemble the old line-of- 
battle ship, in lien of an ordina 
polacca barque with the mini- 
mum of rigging. Such a heavy 
bowsprit and foremast, which is 
stepped very far forward, must 
make them pitch heavily in a sea- 
way; and in action a single shell 
might bring the huge structure 
down like a giant oak across the 
guns. Such a catastrophe is by no 
means improbable, and we may well 
ask the question why this risk 
should be unnecessarily ran. The 
present huge and unwieldy rig will 
not even fulfil the single object the 
designer had in view ; as it certainly 
will not be economical to attempt 
much under sail alone in the pre- 
.‘ VOL, XIV.—NO. LXXXITI. NEW SERIES, 
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sence of a fleet; and to trust such 
valuable ships near the land without 
the steam being in hand would be 
to risk a species of national suicide. 
As it is an impossibility to ply to 
windward with vessels of this model, 
why, in the name of common sense, 
should they be lumbered up with 
spars, many of which are larger 
than those of the old line-of-battle 
ships? All seamen will agree that 
the wreck of a broken mast towing 
alongside must inevitably foul the 
screw, and render the ship a help- 
less log upon the water. 

So much depends on the fleet that 
economy should be a matter of secon- 
dary consideration to safety. The 
last Naval Administration assumed 
the management of the fleet at sea, 
as well as its details in office. Such a 
mode of action hampered the move- 
ments of the commanders-in-chief 
as the Dutch Deputies hampered 
Marlborough; and if the nation 
had been plunged in war the re- 
sults would have been equally de- 
trimental to the public good. 

It is difficult to say what qualities 
are deemed necessary by the autho- 
rities for the head of the Construc- 
tive Department of the Navy. A gal- 
lant officer has been recently named 
for that post whose career may 
serve as an example. He was ori- 
ginally at the head of the Ordnance 
Department, but in order to obtain 
active flag rank he had to take 
command of a sea-going ship for a 
few weeks, during which time he 
most unhappily met with a serious 
collision. Promotion quickly fol- 
lowed, and report now assigns to 
him the post of Controllership of 
the Navy. Where can he have ac- 
quired the qualifications for such an 
important appointment? Perhaps 
it 1s correct to keep the executive 
element in view on all questions of 
service, but gunnery ought to satisfy 
the ambition of a single officer, 
Men will be slow to believe that 
anyone can at the same time pos- 
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sess a commanding knowledge of 
both sciences. 

Probably no Admiralty was ever 
more popular individually than the 
present, from the reason that on all 
occasions they have manfully re- 
sisted unreasonable demands from 
without. Admiral Tarleton had few 
supporters amongst his brother 
officers, but they all admired the 
man who refused to sacrifice him 
to the outcry of an influential por- 
tion of the press, as another Ad- 
ministration meanly did on a simi- 
lar occasion. For many years the 
Admiralty have been looked on as 
enemies to the majority of those 
whose welfare was in their bands. 
The members of a few favoured 
families held during a generation 
all the places of trust, honour, and 
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emolument. They have disappeared 
from the scene, without leaving a 
single durable monument of their 
long lease of power. Their succes- 
sors are struggling to make amends 
for the errors of such predecessors, 
and the task is a hard one. A host 
of the best of the officers are in re- 
tirement, whose knowledge of their 
profession is thus lost to the 
country. A few, by electing, at a 
great pecuniary loss, for the old 
scale, still remain on the active 
list, and amongst them is one to 
whom rumour assigns the post 
too long, for his own fame, held 
by Admiral Tarleton. There is but 
little fear of his name being con- 
founded with that of another ad- 
miral who was also mentioned as a 
candidate. 











HE men of genius who had the 
misfortune, under the later 
Roman Emperors, to be blind to 
the truth of Christianity have been 
punished by a neglect which they 
do not wholly deserve. With 
Tacitus the era closes in which a 
Roman of ability has been allowed 
to have shut his eyes to the light 
without wilful sin. Thencefor- 
ward all men of intellectual 
reputation who remained uncon- 
verted have been held guilty by 
Christendom of deliberate unbelief. 
Their writings have been thrown 
aside as either mischievous or 
useless. The age itself and the 
character of their contemporaries 
has been left to be described by the 
Fathers of the Church; and unless 
for special reasons, or by exceptional 
and curious students, the last re- 
presentatives of the old classical 
literature remain generally unread. 
Nor is this neglect diminishing or 
likely to diminish. When modern 
books were scarce any writing 
which had value in it was prized 
at its true worth. Plutarch was 
Shakespeare’s chief authority for 
his Greeks and Romans. Men of 
culture, who were weary of the 
quarrels between Catholics and 
Protestants, preferred the calmer 
atmosphere of Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. The lofty spiritualism 
of the Alexandrian Platonists was 
a favourite food with the Cam- 
bridge philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century. The exacting 
demands of modern literature, how- 
ever, leave inadequate leisure for the 
study of even the most accomplished 
of the classical writers. Modern 
languages encroach more and 
more on the @ld domain of 


Greek and Latin, and either divide 
the schools with them or threaten 








to expel them altogether. 


The 
ready quotation from Horace has 
disappeared from society and al- 


most from the Senate house. Still 
less of leisure has been left for the 
less polished, if not less interesting, 
writers of the succeeding centuries ; 
and except an occasional metaphy- 
sician, who makes excursions into 
Proclus or Plotinus, or an anti- 
Christian controversialist, who goes 
for assistance to the fragments of 
Celsus or Porphyry, it is rare that 
anyone wanders aside into the 
pages of authors who are looked 
on as degenerate classics of dan- 
gerous tendency, without the literary 
merit which might compensate {for 
their spiritual deficiency. 

Our indifference costs us more 
than we are aware of. It is su- 
premely desirable that we should 
be acquainted with the age in 
which Christianity became the 
creed of civilised mankind, and 
we learn but half the truth from 
the Christian fathers. Whether 
we regard Christianity as a miracle 
from without, or as developed out 
of the conscience and intellect of 
man, we perceive, at any rate, that 
it grew by natural causes, that it 
commended itself by argument and 
example, that it was received or 
rejected according to the moral 
and mental condition of those to 
whom it was addressed. We shall 
understand the history of its 
triumph only when we see the 
heathen world’ as the heathen 
world saw itself. The only guides 
in such an enquiry are the writers 
who remained unconvinced. Nor 
is it uninteresting to see why they 
were unconvinced, or how, when 
they noticed its existence, the new 
creed appeared to them. 

We invite our readers to forget 
GaG2 
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their prejudices, and to accompany 
us, so far as our few pages will 
allow, on an expedition into Lucian. 
Everyone has heard of Lucian’s 
name ; nine people out of every ten, 
if asked who Lucian was, would 
be ready with an answer that he 
was a scoffer and an atheist, and 
in that answer would show de- 
cisively that they had never read a 

age of him. The censure and the 
ignorance rise from the same 
source. On the strength of a 
Dialogue, which has been proved 
to be spurious, Lucian has been 
denounced as a direct enemy of 
Christianity. Lucian is supposed 
to have encouraged with his satires 
the hatred which took shape in 
the persecutions. He has been, 
therefore, spoken of systematically 
as a special servant of Satan, as 
-& person whose company decent 
people were bound to avoid. 

Yet Lucian, in his genuine 
‘writings, mentions the Christians 
but once, and then only as a 


simple-minded sect whose credulity 
made them the easy dupes of 


quacks and charlatans. He had 
looked at Christianity, and had 
passed it by as one of the thousand 
illusions which were springing like 
mushrooms in the hotbed of Greco- 
Asiatic speculation. The abomina- 
tions of Paganism and the cant 
of the popular philosophers were 
the real objects of his detestation ; 
and, so far as concerned this com- 
mon enemy, the Fathers and 
Lucian were fighting on the same 
side. Yet it is doubtful whether, 
had they known him as he was, he 
would have been regarded as a 
welcome ally, or otherwise as any- 
thing but intolerable tothem. The 
lightning-like mockery with which 
Lucian strikes at folly and imposture 
was unfavourable, however legiti- 
mate its objects, to the generation 
of a believing spirit. To the Fathers 
the Pagan cultus was a worship of 
devils, to Lucian it was a dishonest 
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or base affectation, and his dis- 
secting knife cuts occasionally into 
theories where their own nerves 
were susceptible. His detestation 
of falsehood was a passion, No 
Kahov wWevdoc, no edifying false- 
hood, no ideal loveliness or sup- 
posed beneficent influence to be 
derived from illusion could blind 
his judgment or seduce his alle- 
giance totruth. He lived in an age 
when the established creeds were a 
mockery, and philosophy was a 
juggle of words; when itinerant 
thaumaturgists, like Proteus or 
Apollonius, were the favourites 
of emperors and were regarded by 
millions upon millions as represen- 
tatives or incarnations of the Gods ; 
while politicians and men of the 
world were labouring in desperate 
conservatism to keep the Pagan 
religion on its feet, for fear society 
should fall to pieces if it was openly 
confessed to be untrue. With 
this ignoble terror, and with the 
quackery and dishonesty which 
were the inevitable fruit of it, 
Lucian lived in perpetual war, 
striking at it with a pungency of 
satire which is perhaps without its 
equal in literature. He has the 
keenness of Voltaire, the moral in- 
dignation, disguised behind his jests, 
of Swift; but while he, no more 
than they, will spare the scoundrel 
any single lash which is his due, he 
has still a pity, like Shakespeare, for 
him, as if after all to be a scoundrel 
was itself the sharpest of penalties. 
When Charon’s boat-load of ghosts 
is carried before the judgment bar of 
Rhadamanthus, a wretch is found 
among them, a powerful noble- 
man, who had exhausted the list 
of possible human depravities— 
cruelty and avarice, gluttony and 
lust indulged beyond the limits of 
nature. Witness after witness de- 
poses to the dreadful truth. His 
bed tells its tale of horrors. His 
lamp, unable to say what had been 
done in daylight when it was not 
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present, details its catalogue of 
midnight orgies. Each crime, dis- 
covered or undiscovered, was sup- 
posed to leave its scar upon the 
soul. The prisoner, being ordered 
to strip, discloses a person so wealed 
and marked that the natural sub- 
stance of it was nowhere visible. 
Rhadamanthus exclaims in horror 
for some new punishment adequate 
to such enormous villany. A poor 
cobbler standing by suggests that 
justice will be vindicated suffici- 
ently if the cup of Lethe, which each 
shade was permitted to drink as he 
passed from the dread tribunal, 
should in this instance be withheld. 
To remember what he had done in 
life would be retribution enough 
for him without further torture. 
But there is aninterest in Lucian 
beyond his satire and beyond his 
literary excellence. Lucian more 
than any other writer, Pagan or 
Christian, enables us to see what 
human beings were, how they lived, 
what they thought, felt, said, 
and did in the centuries when 
Paganism was expiring and Christi- 
anity was taking the place of it. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, it was 
said, was like a grain of mustard 
seed. The world of spirit and the 
world of matter are alike full of 
such seeds, full of the germs of 
living organisms, waiting for the 
fitting conditions in which they can 
take root and grow. The germ, as 
it unfolds, gathers its substance out 
of the soil in which it is rooted, 
and out of the atmosphere which it 
inhales; and it is to that soil, to 
that atmosphere, and to the ele- 
ments of which they are com- 
posed, that we must look, if we 
would understand how and why 
at any particular time a new form 
of organised life makes its ap- 
pearance. Critics have wearied 


themselves in searching for the- 


origin of the Gospels, and arrive 
at nothing. They would discover 
the secret of the life of Christianity, 
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and they are like children digging 
at the roots of a plant to discover 
how and why it grows. The plant 
withers when the root is exposed, 
but the network of entangled 
fibre tells them nothing which they 
desired to know. The historical 
facts recorded in the Gospels formed 
the tissue of the seed out of which 
the Christian Church was developed, 
but the tissue of the seed is not the 
life of it. How the Gospels were 
written, or when or by whom, is a 
secret concealed in mystery, as the 
grain is concealed in the earth. The 
life of the Church was a new ideal, a 
new spiritual principle to which hu- 
manity turned for deliverance from 
the poison of the established theo- 
logy and philosophy. In Lucian 
we learn what that theology and 
that philosophy was, and how the 
belief or want of belief in them 
was affecting intellect and morals. 
He has been called an apostate 
Christian. It is perfectly evident 
that he neither had been a Chris- 
tian, nor, with such a mind as he 
possessed and at the age at which 
he lived, ever could have been a 
Christian. Two centuries. later, 
when Christianity had become the 
sole authoritative teacher of prac- 
tical morality, Lucian would have 
examined with reverential interest 
a doctrine which was exerting so 
excellent an influence over the for- 
tunes of the human race. In point 
of fact he never gave to it more 
than passing attention. To him it 
was but one of many struggling 
sects, an unintelligible offshoot of 
Judaism. He was constitutionally 
incredulous, and the atmosphere of 
lies with which he was enveloped 
hardened further his natural dis- 
trust of new opinions. Tales of 
miracles and mysteries, so far from 
acting as inducements to command 
his attention, would only be occa- 
sions of suspicion. Had he even 
looked seriously into the Christian 
formulasof faith,and had found him- 
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self invited to believe that the child 
of a Galilean artisan had 100 years 
before been born of a virgin, had 
worked miracles, had been put to 
death, had gone down to Hades and 
had again returned to life, he would 
have answered that he could match 
the story by a hundred parallels 
from his own contemporary experi- 
ence. Each generation produced 
its own swarm of pretenders to 
supernatural powers. Life itself 
would be gone before he could have 
examined minutely into the claims 
of each of them. An aged student 
in one of his Dialogues confessed to 
have spent 60 years in comparing 
the schools of philosophy, still hop- 
ing that he would find the truth, and 
still unable to decide in which of 
them the truth was to be found. 
Lucian tells him that he has missed 
his road, that life is action, not 
speculation, that one good deed is 
better than a thousand syllogisms ; 
and in some such terms it is likely 
he would have replied also, had 


Justin Martyr attempted to make 
a convert of him. 


But he was not careless in such 


matters. He had taken exceptional 
pains to enquire into the claims and 
expose the impostures of the pre- 
tenders of his own time. 

A sketch of the character of 
Alexander of Abonotichus, an earlier 
Cagliostro, is dedicated to his friend 
Celsus, the same Celsus who, after 
his death, was attacked by Origen. 
More interesting, from the men- 
tion in it of the Christians, is the 
account of the life and death of 
Peregrinus, whom Lucian knew and 
whose extraordinary end he wit- 
nessed, 

This person was born in a village 
in Armenia. He commenced his 

ublic career, after growing to man- 
ood, by murdering his father. To 
conceal himself he joined the Chris- 
tians at a distant town, where he 
became professor of exegetic theo- 
logy, revised some of their sacred 
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books, wrote others, and seemingly 
was made into a bishop. He was 
thrown into prison in one of the 
persecutions. The Christians be- 
haved to him with the affection 
which they never failed to show to 
any of the brethren in distress. 
They raised subscriptions for him ; 
they brought him food ; widows and 
orphans watched about his cell, and 
with the gaoler’s connivance shared 
the solitude of hisconfinement. At 
length he was released, but the sacred 
character which he had assumed sat 
uneasily upon him. His disease 
was a passion for notoriety. Lucian 
says that he shocked the Christians 
by eating forbidden food; more 
likely he developed some new 
form of heresy. He was excommuni- 
cated, or at any rate he was expelled 
from the Church, and joined the 
Cynic philosophers. In this capacity 
he went to Rome, where he achieved 
a new celebrity by the insolence of 
his tongue. He assailed Marcus 
Aurelius himself with his ribaldry. 
The wise Emperor rewarded him 
with the impunity of a privileged 
fool, and the public, to whom there 
is no pleasure greater than to hear 
good men sneered at and libelled, 
for a time applauded the libeller. 
But the novelty wore off. Pere- 
grinus was again sinking into a 
neglect which he could not endure. 
To rouse the interest of men 
once more he announced that at 
the next Olympian Festival he 
would give the world a lesson in 
the contempt of death, and would 
publicly burn himself. He expected 
that his admirers would interfere, 
but curiosity or indifference kept 
them silent. He had committed him- 
self and was too vain to retract. 
The pile was raised. The fire was 
kindled. Peregrinus leapt into it 
and perished. Lucian, who was 
himself present, being eagerly ques- 
tioned as to what had taken place 
by one of the martyr’s disciples, 
answered a fool according to his 
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folly, and told him that an eagle 
had risen out of the flames and had 
soared intv the sky. The story 
which he had himself invented 
passed at once into the popular 
belief, and was afterwards retailed 
to himself by another spectator, 
who declared that he had witnessed 
the extraordinary portent with his 
own eyes. 

After such experience Lucian 
was not likely to give easy credence 
to tales of miracles, and Christian- 
ity had not attained in his lifetime 
a position of the commanding im- 
portance which would have induced 
him tostudy its meaning with real 
attention. 

He was born at Samosata, not 
far from Antioch, about the year 
130 AD. His father was a 
sculptor, and Lucian was intended 
for the same pursuit. In a sketch 
which he calls ‘A Dream,’ he 
describes his difficulties in the 


choice of his profession under the 
familiar shape of the two Fairies. 


The Genius of mechanical art and 
the Genius of intellectual culture 
each work upon him their powers 
of persuasion. The first promised 
him employment and competence, 
the second promised him poverty 
and wisdom. He had shown 
special gifts as a child for plaster 
modelling. Had he been contented 
with a narrow career he might 
have achieved the eminence with 
which the first fairy tempted him. 
But he chose the nobler and 
higher course. He left his mallet 
and chisel. He travelled ; he 
practised asa lawyer. He studied 
in the schools of philosophy at 
Athens. His life was honourably 
innocent, and if the fairy kept her 
word about poverty he seems never 
to have seriously suffered from it. 
The minuteness of his description 
of the situation suggests that he 
was at one time a dependent on 
some wealthy Roman patron. A 
Roman noble in the second century 
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thought his establishment incom- 
plete without a domestic philo- 
sopher to amuse his guests, correct 
his verses,andapplaud his witticisms; 
and men of genius who might have 
been distinguished accepted the de- 
grading position for the convenient 
ease which it held out to them. 
Lucian, as a warning to a friend 
who was meditating such a step for 
himself, describes what he is to ex- 
pect. A young man gains a repu- 
tation at college. The world takes 
notice of him. A great man invites 
him to dinner, and the entertain- 
ment is got up specially on his 
behalf. He finds himself in a saloon 
more splendid than he had ever 
seen. He is uneasy in his chair. 
The dishes are strange tohim. He 
does not know how to eat or sit or 
use his napkin. He watches his 
neighbours. He dreads the ridicule 
of the servants. His health is 
drunk, and he has to make a speech. 
He stammers through it in misery, 
drinks more than is good for him, 
and wakes the next morning sick 
and miserable. But he has given 
satisfaction. He is taken into the 
great house, and is envied by his 
friends for his supposed good 
fortune. Lucian traces sadly his 
downward progress after sacrificing 
his liberty and self-respect to a 
low desire for luxurious living. 
His intellect becomes debased. He 
forgets the little that he knew. He 
ceases to entertain his master, and 
is discarded for a new favourite. 
Having lost courage to encounter 
the hardships of independence, he 
is content to remain a neglected 
parasite of a patron who has for- 
gotten his existence. He is set to 
travel in the same carriage with my 
lady’s maid, and is charged with 
the care of my lady’s pug dog. 

If Lucian ever himself made an 
experiment of this gilded slavery 
he resumed his freedom before he 
had allowed it to injure him. He 
rose to be the friend and equal of 
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the chosen few of his sge whose 
good opinion was best worth pos- 
sessing. In mature life he was 
appointed by Marcus Aurelius to 
a high civil post in Egypt, and 
lived to be a very old man. His 
writings are not voluminous, but 
they belong to the rare class which 
will be read with delight as long as 
human nature remains unchanged ; 
and to us, in the present speculative 
condition of our minds, and con- 
fronted with problems so like those 
which troubled Lucian’s contem- 
poraries, they have an exceptional 
and peculiar interest. Of the true 
nature of our existence on this 
planet, of the origin of our being, 
and of the meaning and purpose 
of it; of what is life and what is 
death ; and of the nature of the 
rule which is excrted over us, we 
really know nothing. We live 
merely on the crust or rind of 
things. The inner essence is abso- 
lntely concealed from us. But 


though these questions admit of 


no conclusive answer, there is 
something in our character which 
perpetually impels us to seek for 
an answer. Hope and fear, con- 
science and imagination, suggest 
possibilities, and possibilities be- 
come probabilities when allied with 
high and noble aspirations. We 
feel the action upon us of forces 
which we cannot see. The world 
in which we live we perceive to be 
moving in obedience to some vast 
overmastering power. We connect 
an inward emotion with what we 
outwardly perceive. Observation of 
facts creates a scheme or form to 
which our own souls infuse a spirit, 
and thus arise theogonies or theolo- 
gies which for a series of ages take 
possession of human belief, take 
control of conduct, and silence, if 
they fail to satisfy, the questionings 
of the intellect. 

Such undoubtedly, however de- 
graded they became, were once the 
Pagan religions. Incredible and 
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absurd as they appear on first ac- 
quaintance with them, they reveal, 
when inspected more closely, essen- 
tial facts at the heart of them. 
They reveal generally a rude obser- 
vation of the simplest astronomical 
phenomena, a recognition of the 
mysterious character of physical 
life, a perception of the eternal dif- 
ference between nobleness and base- 
ness of conduct, and contain vague 
aspirations after immortality. The 
convictions and opinions thus honest- 
ly formed clothed themselves in a 
dress of myth and allegory, and 
the imaginative costume was no 
more than a graceful drapery of 
ideas which were easily seen 
through it. 

But knowledge outgrew its in- 
fant cycle. Imagination flowed in 
new channels, and no longer pur- 
sued the sacred legend to its source. 
Poetry became prose. The pic- 
turesque fable became a literal fact, 
and when claiming to be a fact 
became a mischievous lie. The 
loves of the gods and goddesses, 
transparent symbols of the work- 
ings of natural forces, became 
demoralising examples of vice. The 
system without the clue to its mean- 
ing was no longer credible, and the 
conflict began between piety, which 
dreaded to be irreverent in refusing 
to believe, and conscience, which 
dared not profess upon the lips a 
creed which was felt to be false. 

Under such conditions the keen- 
est intellects are brought once more 
face to face with the limits of at- 
tainable knowledge. The problems 
to which faith had provided an 
answer are again recognised as in- 
soluble as soon as the faith has dis- 
appeared ; and the painful questions 
have again to be wrestled with, 
which had been concealed behind 
the accepted traditions of healthier 
and happier ages. 

If we may judge from the pre- 
vailing tone of modern popular 
literature, from the loud avowals 
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of incredulity on one side and the 
lamentations on the other on the 
spread of infidel opinions, it seems 
as if, after sixteen hundred years of 
satisfied belief, which came in with 
Christianity, we were passing once 
more into a cycle of analogous 
doubts: and the sentiments of so 
robust a thinker as Lucian under 
the same trials are the footprints 
of a friend who has travelled before 
us the road on which we are enter- 
ing. We hear him telling us in 
every sentence to keep a sound 
heart in us; to tell no lies; to do 
right whatever may befall us ; never 
to profess to believe what we know 
that we do not believe; to look 
phantoms in the face, and to be 
sure that they cannot hurt us if 
we are true to ourselves. 

But Lucian must speak for him- 
self. We offer our readers a trans- 
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lation of one out of his many Dia- 
logues, not as more celebrated than 
the rest, or as exceptionally superior; 
but as being the most characteristic 
on the special subject of which we 
have been speaking. It may be called 
The Twilight of the Gods of Pagan- 
ism. It describes the dismay in 
the Pantheon when the Olympian 
divinities perceived that men were 
ceasing to believe in them, and 
were affected with the ludicrous 
alarm that if not believed in they 
might cease to exist. 

The scene opens in heaven. Zeus 
is seen walking up and down, mut- 
tering to himself; others of the 
gods, perceiving that he is uneasy, 
approach him to learn what is 
amiss. 

The Dialogue begins theatri- 
cally, iambics and hexameters alter- 
nating. 


Scent.—Heaven. 


Zevs in the Foreground. Enter Hermes, AtHEnx, and Here. 


Hermes.—W hat ails you, Zeus ? 


Why do you mutter so? 


Why pale and greensick pace you to and fro, 
Like a philosopher? Impart your grief; 
A sympathising friend may lend relief. 
Athene.—Aye, my dear father Kronion, my prince, my monarch of 


monarchs, 


I thy grey-eyed daughter, thy Trito-born, kneeling beseech thee, 
Speak. Conceal it no longer, the sorrow that weighs on thy spirit ; 
Why dost thou sigh so deeply, and why is thy countenance troubled,? 
Zeus.—There is no agony, no wrong, no ill 
Of such o’ermastering potency, but still 
An immortal God may brave it if he will. 
Athene.—Great Heaven, what words! what next are we to fear ? 
Zeus.—Oh wretches, wretches, spawn of sin and earth! 
Oh to what woe, Prometheus, gav’st thou birth! 
Athene.—What is it? Tell us; none but friends are here. 
Zeus.—Oh ye loud echoing thunders, ye lightnings, burst from the 


cloud bank. 


Athene.—Moderate these wild storms. 


Our Euripides fails us. 


We are unskilled in these rhymes; and cannot keep pace with you. 


Here.—You suppose we do not understand what is the matter. 
presume too much on our simplicity. 


You 


Zeus.—Didst thou but know, thou wouldst be sad as I. 
Here.—I know generally. You are in love again, and practice has 


taught me to be patient. 
Danae. 


You have found another Semele, or Europa, or 
You are going to make a bull of yourself again, or a Satyr, or 
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a shower of gold to run through the roof into the beloved’s bosom. There 
are the usual symptoms, sighs, tears, and pale cheeks; all undoubted 
tokens of love. 

Zeus.—Sweet creature! and you think I am disturbed by trifles like 
these. 

Here.—What else can it be then? You, the Supreme God, in serious 
trouble ! 

Zeus.—I tell you, Here, we are all in trouble. Our very existence as 
Gods is in peril. It stands on the edge of a razor, as men say, whether 
we are to be honoured as we have been, or to be neglected and turn into 
nothing. 

Here.—Has a new race of giants been born? Have the Titans 
broken prison and taken arms again ? 

Zeus.—Ah no, not that. There is no fear on that side. 

Here.—On what side then? What imaginable danger can be 
threatening us ? i 

Zeus.—Only yesterday, my Here, only yesterday, Timocles the 
Stoic and Damis the Epicurean fell into an argument before a large and 
distinguished audience on the nature of Providence. Timocles was on 
our side. Damis maintained either that we had no existence, or at 
least that we had no influence over human affairs. The argument was 
not concluded, but the disputants separated agreeing to meet again and 
finish it, and all the world is in a fever to know which of the two will 
win. You see the danger. We depend ona single man, either to con- 
tinue as we are, or to sink into mere names. 

Here.—A serious affair, no doubt. I don’t wonder that you are 
uneasy. 

Zeus.—And you thought it was only afresh Danae! Ah! well. But 
what is to be done? You, Hermes, Athene, Here, give me your opinion. 

Hermes.—If I were you I would bring it before Parliament. Call the 
General Assembly. 

Here.—My advice is the same. 

Athene.—lIt is not mine, father. I would not make a scandal and let 
the world see that I was alarmed. Surely we can arrange that Timocles 
shall beat Damis, and have the best of the argument. 

Hermes.—That is not so easy. We shall be found out, and if we in- 
terfere in a matter personal to ourselves we shall be thought unconstitu- 
tional. 

Zeus.—Hermes is right. Call*the Parliament. Let all the Gods 
attend. 

Hermes.—Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! All the Gods are required to meet now 
for important business in the-General Assembly. 

Zeus.—Use better language, Hermes. Your proclamation is too bare 
and inadequate. 

Hermes.—How would you have it, Zeus ? 

Zeus.—How would I have it? I would have it set out with metre 
and grandeur, and a poetic dignity equal to the weight of the occasion. 
The Gods won’t stir for your humble prose. 

Hermes.—Where is a bard to be found? Iam no poet. My lines 
will halt with uneven lengths, and you will laugh at me. Why now and 
then you laugh at the verses of Apollo himself; though his oracles are 
so mystifying that you hardly think of his metre. 

Zeus.—Draw your proclamation out of Homer. I dare say you 
remember lines enough for that. 
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Hermes.—I shall not make a good job of it, but I will try. 
Come each masculine God and come each feminine also, 
Come every single River, except Oceanus only, 
Come each Nymph and each Faun, come all to the Hall of Assembly ; 
All who can challenge a right to share in the banquet of Heaven. 
You, the inferior orders, the middle and lower classes, 
Seat yourselves under the salt where the steam ascends from the altar. 

Zeus.—Good, Hermes, good! Here they come. Place them in 
order of merit. The gold Gods first, then the silver, then the ivory, 
bronze, and stone; and give precedence to any work of Phidias, or 
Alcamenes, or Myron, or Euphrenor, or other artist of distinction. The 
rank and file must stay together at a distance, being here only to fill the 
Hall. 

Hermes.—Your directions shall be obeyed. But stay: suppose a 
hideous gold idol comes, weighing many talents. Is he to rank above 
the marble and bronze of Phidias? How is that to be ? 

Zeus.—You must observe the rule. Gold ranks first. 

Hermes.—I perceive—we are a plutocracy, not an aristocracy. This 
way the gold Gods! this way to the reserved benches! Bah! they are 
all barbarians. The Greeks are beautiful—faultless in form and feature— 
but the most precious are only ivory. The few of gilt wood are rotten, 
with a colony of mice in their entrails. Bardis and Atys, and Mithras, 
and Men are of solid substantial bullion. 

Posidon.—Do you mean to'say, Hermes, that this dog-faced Egyptian 
rascal is to sit above me ? 

Hermes.—So it is ordered, my shaker of the earth. The Corinthians 
had no gold to spare, and Lysippus made you of bronze. The Egyptian 
is above you by whole metallic degrees. Look at his snout—and real 
gold, too! You ought to be proud to sit under such a god. 

Aphrodite-—You will give me a front seat, at any rate, Hermes? All 
the world calls me golden. 

Herives.—I cannot see it, my dear. You appear to me to have been 
cut from the quarry at Pentelicus. By the grace of Praxiteles you 
became Aphrodite, and were sold to the Cnidians. 

Aphrodite—But I call Homer to witness. He calls me golden a 
hundred times. 

Hermes.—So Homer calls Apollo golden; but there Apollo sits on the 
lower form. Thieves have stolen his gold crown and his lute strings, 
and you may sit by him, and be thankful that you are not among the 
maid-servants. 

Colossus of Rhodes—Who is the equal of me? I am the first of gods, 
for I am the biggest. My friends at Rhodes made me so. I cost as 
much as sixteen gold gods of average size. That is what I am worth, 
and there is the art besides. 

Hermes.—What am I to do here, your Majesty? The substance of 
him is bronze, no doubt; but take him at his worth, and he must be 
among the upper ten. 

Zeus (aside).—What is he doing here, disturbing the assembly and 
making the rest of us look small ?—My best of Rhodians, we are aware 
how precious you are; but if I place youamong the gold gods, they must 
all move to make room for you, and you must sit by yourself. You 
fill the Pnyx with one of your thighs. Will you kindly stand? You can 
stoop when you want to hear. 
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Hermes.—Another difficulty. Here are Dionysus and Hercules, both 
of first-rate workmanship; both by the same artist, Lysippus ; both sons 
of your own. Which is to sit first of them? They are at words about it. 

Zeus.—We waste time, Hermes. We should have been at work long 
since. Let them sit any way for the present ; we can settle their prece- 
dence afterwards. 

Hermes.—Hercules ! what a noise they make ! ‘ Where is the nectar P’ 
criesone. ‘ The ambrosia is out,’ cries another. ‘The hecatombs are not 
fairly divided,’ says a third; ‘They are meant for all of us; share and 
share alike!’ 

Zeus.—Tell them to be quiet, Hermes. I must now inform them why 
they are assembled. 

Hermes.—Half of them won't understand me. I can speak no language 
but Greek, and here are Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and I know not 
who. I will sign to them with my hand. 

Zeus.—Do so. 

Hermes.—They are mute as sophists. Speak away ; they are all at- 
tention to hear what is coming. 

Zeus.——Oh! my son, my son, what am I to do? You know how 
ready I generally am on these occasions. 

Hermes.—That I do. You terrify me sometimes when you talk so 
bigly of hanging us all, and earth and sea, to boot, on that gold chain 
of yours. 

Zeus.—And now—whether it be the occasion, or all this crowd of gods, 
I know not—but I have forgot my speech. I had prepared it carefully, 
with a splendid exordium, and I can’t remember a word. 

Hermes.—This is ruin. Every eye is fixed on you. Your silence 
makes them expect wonders. 

Zeus.—Shall I start with the established line from Homer, 

Hear me, all ye Gods, and all ye Goddesses also ? 

Hermes.—Nonsense. I made mess enough with Homer. Do as the 
orators do; take the opening of one of Demosthenes’s Philippics, alter- 
ing a word or two. 

Zeus.—That will do. A few well-turned expressions and we are all 
right. Here goes :— 

The most splendid present which I could bestow upon you, gentle- 
men Gods [& dvipec Oeoi instead of the & drédpec ’AOnrvain. The 
humour is lost in the translation], would be less acceptable to you in your 
present disposition than an explanation of the cause for which I have now 
called you together. I must beseech you, therefore, to attend to the 
words which I am about to utter. The time in which we are living, 
gentlemen, calls upon us to exert ourselves with a voice all but articulate, 
and we sit still in negligent indifference. But my Demosthenes has run 
out. Let me tell you plainly what is the matter. Yesterday, you are 
aware, Captain Pious gave a thank-offering for the preservation of his 
vessel, which was nearly foundering. Such of us as were invited were 
entertained at Pireus. When we broke up after dinner I, as it was 
still early, strolled up into the city, meditating on the shabby provision 
which Captain Pious had made. Sixteen of us had sate down. On the 
altar there was buta single cock, and that one too old to crow. The few 
grains of incense were mildewed, and would not burn, and there was 
scarce a whiff for the nose of one of us. The wretch had promised 
hecatombs when he was running on the rocks. I was standing in the 
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Porch engaged in these reflections, when I observed a crowd about the 
hall, some inside, some pressing about the doors. I heard voices loud in 
contradiction. I understood at once that a couple of professors were 
disputing-and I determined to hear what it was about. By good luck I 
had a thick cloud on. I adjusted my dress, gave my beard a pull to 
make myself like a philosopher, and elbowed my way in. There I found 
a good-for-nothing Epicurean scamp named Damis, and the respected 
and excellent Stoic, Timocles, arguing together. Timocles was perspiring 
with eagerness, and hoarse with shouting. Damis was turning him into 
ridicule and driving him distracted with his coolness. The subject of 
discussion was ourselves. Damis maintained that we had no concern 
with men and their doings, and almost denied our existence. Indeed, 
this was what he meant, and many of his audienceapplauded. Timocles 
took our part, passionately and indignantly. He argued well of Provi- 
dence. He dwelt on the order which is observed throughout nature. 
He was not without his friends, but he was unequal to his work. He 
spoke badly. The party in favour of Damis grew larger every moment, 
till, seeing what was likely to happen, I ordered’ up Night to bring the 
meeting to an end, leaving them to finish the argument to-morrow. I 
mixed in the crowd as the people went home. I found most of them, I 
am sorry to say, on Damis’s side; a few only remained undecided till 
they had heard out what Timocles had to reply. You will now, my 
divine friends, be no longer at a Joss to understand your summons to this 
assembly. From men we derive our honour and glory and our revenues. 
Let men once conceive either that we do not exist, or that we have nothing 
to do with them, and victims, incense, and prayers will cease to be offered 
tous. We shall be left sitting idle here in Heaven, banquets and cere- 
monies at an end, perishing of hunger. It concerns us all, gentlemen, 
it concerns us all, Whatis to be done? How is Timocles to get the 
best of the argument and answer Damis sufficiently ? I have no con- 
fidence in Timocles. He means well, but unless we help him he will 
certainly be beaten. Give the usual notice, Hermes. Any God whocan 
give advice in our present emergency, let him rise and speak. 

Hermes.—Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! Order in the Assembly! Any God who 
desires to speak is requested to stand up. What, all motionless! All 
struck dumb at what you have heard ! 

Momus.— 

‘Turning each one of you all into water and clods of the valley.’ 

If freedom of speech is permitted here, Father Zeus, I should like to 
make an observation. 

Zeus.—Speak on. You have nothing to fear. We shall be delighted 
to hear you. 

Momus.—Listen then, Gods. I will address you, as men say, from 
the heart. I have long seen how things were going. It has long been 
evident to me that philosophers would rise up and pick holes in us. By 
Themis, I cannot blame Epicurus and his disciples for the conclusions 
at which they have arrived. about us. What other conclusions could 
they arrive at, when they saw the confusion around them? Good men 
neglected, perishing in penury or slavery; and profligate wretches 
wealthy, honoured, and powerful. Sacrilegious temple-robbers un- 
— and undiscovered ; devotees and saints beaten and crucified. 

ith such phenomena before them, of course men have doubted our 
existence. The oracles, forsooth, ought to be an evidence to them. An 
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oracle tells Croesus that, if he crosses the Halys, he will destroy a mighty 
empire ; but it does not explain whether he is to destroy his enemy’s 
empire or his own. An oracle says 
Many a mother’s son shall in thee, Oh Sclanius, perish. 

Mothers produce children in Greece as well asin Persia. There are the 
Sacred Poems. Ohyes! Poems which tell them that we have our loves and 
our fights; that we quarrel one with another; that some of us are in chains ; 
that a thousand things go wrong with us, while we pretend to immortal 
blessedness. What can they do but hold us in contempt? We affect 
surprise that men who are not fools decline to put their faith in us. We 
ought rather to be pleased if there is a man left to say his prayers. We 
are among ourselves, with no strangers present. Tell us, then, Zeus, have 
you really ever taken pains to distinguish between good men and bad ? 
You cannot say you have. Theseus, not you, destroyed the robbers in 
Attica, As far as you and Providence were concerned, Sciron and 
Pity-o-campus might have murdered and plundered to the end of time. 
If Eurystheus had not looked into matters and sent Hercules upon his 
labours, little would you have troubled yourself with the Hydras and the 
Centaurs. Let us be candid. Ali that we have really cared for 
has been a steady altar service. All else has been left to chance. And 
now men are opening their eyes. They perceive that whether they pray 
or don’t pray, go to church or don’t go to church, makes no difference to 
them. And we are receiving our deserts. Our advocates are silenced. 
The Epicurus’s and the Damis’s carry the world before them. If you 
wish mankind to reverence you again you must remove the causes of 
their disbelief. For myself, I care little how it goes. I was never much 
respected at the best of times. Now they may think as they please. 

Zeus.—Don’t mind this rude fellow. He is always so. Anyone can 
pick holes, as the divine Demosthenes says. The difficulty is to discover 
what is to be done. And now that Momus has finished you will give me 
your suggestions. 

Posidon.—My place, you are aware, is under water at the bottom of 
the sea. To the best of my ability I take care of sailors, help ships to 
harbours, and keep down the winds. At the same time I am not indif- 
ferent to matters here, and to prevent more trouble, I recommend you to 
knock Damis down with a thunderbolt. He is plausible; we shall prevent 
his words from gaining more hold; and we shall give a proof that we 
are not to be trifled with. 

Zeus.—You jest, Posidon. Have you forgotten that the manner of 
every man’s death is predestined for him? Do you suppose that if it 
had rested with me I would have let the robber escape who cut off 
my gold curls at Olympia, that weighed six pounds apiece? What could 
you do with the fisherman that stole your trident at Gerestus? Besides, 
to put Damis out of the. way would only show that we were afraid of 
what he might say, and didn’t dare to let the case be argued out. 

Posidon.—It seems to me to be the easiest road out of the difficulty. 

Zeus.—A most dense notion, Posidon, worthy only of a sea pig. 

Posidon.—If my idea is piggish, find a better of your own. 

Apollo.—May a beardless youth venture to address the assembly ? 

Momus.—This is not a time to stand on ceremony, Apollo. You are 
within the law too. You have been of age these many years. Why, you 
are one of the twelve. Iam not sure that you were not in the Privy 
Council in Cronos’s time. None of your infant airs, If your own chin 
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is smooth, you have a son, Aisculapius here, whose beard is long enough. 
Give us some of that philosophy which you have learnt from the Muses 
in Helicon. 

Apollo.—It does not rest with you, Momus, to give leave or refuse it. 
If Zeus permits, however, I may show, perhaps, that my conversation 
with the Muses has not been thrown away. 

Zeus.—Say on, my child. I allow you. 

Apollo.—This Timocles appears a worthy, pious man and is well thought 
of as a professor. His lecture class is large. His fees are heavy, and 
he speaks fluently and convincingly among his own friends and disciples. 
On a public platform, unhappily, he is less satisfactory. His accent is 
not good. He lacks presence of mind, and is confused. He labours to 
produce an effect with fine words, and then he is langhedat. Those who 
are familiar with his Stoic formulas say that he understands his subject 
well enough, but he wants clearness of exposition. He loses his head 
when he is cross-questioned, and flounders into absurdities. Now, the 
object is to make him speak so that he shall be comprehended. 

Momus.—As you appreciate plainness, Apollo, it is a pity you don’t 
practise it. Your oracles usually want another oracle to interpret them. 
How do you propose to cure these faults in Timocles ? 

Apollo—Couldn’t we provide a junior counsel to take Timocles’s 
ideas and put them into words ? 

Momus.—Utterly childish. . . . A leader inan important case, to 
be unable to express his own thoughts at a meeting of philosophers! 
Damis is to speak for himself. Timocles is to whisper his notions to his 
junior, and his junior is to find the rhetoric without understanding what 
he is saying. That will be too absurd. We must find a better expe- 
dient than that. My fine fellow, you are a prophet. You have made 
a fortune by prophesying. They have given you whole bricks of gold. 
Let us havea specimen of your art. Tell us what is to happen in this 
business. I suppose you know. 

Apollo.—Impossible, Momus. I have neither tripod nor censers— 
not so much as a fountain of Castalia. 

Momus.—You are afraid, are you? You think you will be found out. 

Zeus.—My son, you had better do it. Don’t let this caviller mock 
at you—as if your inspiration depended on your tackling. 

Apollo.—I could make a better business of it at Delphi or Colophon, 
with my instruments at hand. I will try, however, if you wish. You 
must allow for irregularities in the verse. 

Momus.—Never mind the verse, old fellow—only speak intelligibly. 
No rams and tortoises are being boiled in Lydia to catch you. You 
know what we want to learn. 

Zeus.—What is coming? The spirit works in him. My child! 
oh, my child! His colour changes! His eyesroll! He is convulsed! 
Most mysterious, most fearful! 

Apollo (in the prophetic trance).— 

List, oh list to my words, the words of the Augur Apollo, 

How the dread strife shall have end which has now commenced among 
mortals, 

Mortals with voices shrill, and armed with the weapons of logic. 

Many a blow shall be struck in the wavering clash of the battle; 

Many a blow shall be dealt in the solid wood of the plough-tail. 

But when the locust is caught in the mighty gripe of the vulture, 
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The last dying croak shall be heard of the ominous wet-boding raven. 
Then shall the mule be strong and the jackass shall butt at his offspring. 

Zeus.—Why do you laugh, Momus? It is no laughing matter. Stop, 
you sinner ; you will choke yourself. 

Momus.—W hat can I do but laugh at so simple a prophet ? 

Zeus.—If you understand the oracle, tell us what it means. 

Momus.—What the oracle means! Why it means that the prophet 
is a humbug, and that we who believe in him are mules and asses, with- 
out the wit of a grasshopper. 

Hercules.—I don’t feel quite at home up here—but I don’t like to 
say nothing. What I think is this. Let the philosophers meet and 
argue. If Timocles has the best of it, well and good—nothing more need 
be done. If Timocles is beaten, I will pull the hall down on Damis’s 
head, and make an end of the miserable creature. 

Momus.—Hercules, dear Hercules, most rustic of Bootians! To 
punish one bad man you will destroy a thousand, and the hall 
besides, with the frescoes of Miltiades and Marathon. What is to become 
of the orators when the fountain of their illustrations is gone? Besides, 
you can’t do it. When you were 2 man you perhaps might, for you did 
not understand the conditions of things. Now that you are a God you 
are aware, are you not, that these matters are pre-arranged by the Fates. 

Hercules (to Zeus).—Is this true, sir? when I killed the Lion and the 
Hydra, was it the Fates that killed them and not I? 

Zeus.—Not a doubt of it. 

Hercules.—And if anyone is impudent to me, or robs my temples, I 
may not punch his head unless the Fates please ? 

Zeus.—Indeed, you must not. 

Hercules.—With your permission then, Zeus, I will make an obser- 
vation. I am a plain man, and call a spade a spade, as the poet says. 
if this is to be a God, may you long enjoy your blessed condition. For 
myself, I will go to Hades with my bow and hunt the ghosts of the 
monsters which I slew when I was alive. 

Zeus.—Out of our own mouths we stand convicted. We may spare 
Damis the trouble. But who comes here in such a hurry? This 
bronze youth with his hair in the style of the last century. It is your 
brother, Hermes. Your brother that stands in the Agora, next the 
Peoekile. He is covered with pitch. The statuaries have been moulding 
upon him. What brings you here, my son? Is anything wrong ? 

Hermagenes.—Indeed there is, Zeus, wrong with a vengeance. 

Zeus.—W hat is it, a revolution in Athens? We ought to have been 
informed of it. 

Hermagenes.—The founders’ men were with me. ’Twas but now 
They smeared me round with resin, back and brow; 

Thick coated was I, and the rind or peel 
Bore my correct impression like a seal. 

Just then a crowd came by, and in the midst 
Two pale, loud-screaming, wordy pugilists, 
Damis and 

Zeus.—Not another word of your tragedy, my dear Hermagenes ; I 
know the men. Has the fight begun ? 

Hermagenes.—Not yet in earnest. They are skirmishing, pelting 
each other with words at a distance. 

Zeus.—We will go down and hear. Draw the bolts! pull up the 
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cloud curtains! open the gates of Heaven! Hercules, what a multitude ! 
Timocles looks ill: he shakes: he is no match for Damis, I fear. We 
can help him with our prayers at any rate. Softly, however, lest Damis 
hear. 

Timocles.—W hat! you blasphemous villain, you! you don’t believe in 
the Gods and in Providence ? 

Damis.—I neither believe nor disbelieve. I wait your reasons why I 
should have a positive opinion about it. 

Timocles.—I will give you no reasons, you wretch. Give me yours 
for your atheism. 

Zeus.—Our man is doing well. He has the rudest manner and the 
loudest voice. Well done, Timocles! give him hard words. That is 
your strong point. Begin to reason and you will be as dumb as a fish. 

Timocles.—By Athene, you shall have no reasons from me. 

Damis.—Very well, then; ask me questions and I will answer them, 
Don’t use foul language if you can help it. 

Timocles.—Speak, then, you accursed monster. Do you or do you 
not believe in Divine Providence ? 

Damis.—I do not. 

Timocles.—What? Do you mean that the Gods do not foresee future. 
events ? 

Damis.—I do not know that they do. 

Timocles.—And there is no divine order in the universe ? 

Damis.—None that I am aware of. 

Tiimocles.—And the world is not governed by reason and intelligence ? 

Damis.—I1 do not perceive that it is. 

Timocles.—Will you bear this, good people? Will you not stone the. 
blasphemer ? 

Damis.—Why inflame the people against me, Timocles? The Gods 
show no displeasure. ‘hey have heard me (if hear they do) without 
interposing. Why should you be so fierce in their behalf? 

Timocles—They hear you. They hear you. They will give it to 
you bye-and-bye. 

Damis.—They will not have much leisure to bestow on me if they 
are so busy as you say, Timocles, managing the universe. They have 
not punished you for certain perjuries of yours. I will not go into irre- 
levant particulars, but they could scarcely have a better opportunity of 
vindicating their existence than by bringing you to question. They are 
away across the ocean, perhaps, among the Aithiopians. They dine there 
frequently on their own invitation, do they not ? 

Timocles.—W hat reply can I make to such horrible irreverence ? 

Damis.—You can give me the reply for which I have been so long 
waiting. You can tell me why you yourself believe in Providence. 

Timocles.—I believe in it first on account of the order which is visible 
throughout the universal scheme of things. The sun and moon move in 
their allotted path ; the seasons revolve ; the plants spring; the animals 
come to the birth, and are organised with exquisite skill. Man, yet more 
wonderful than they, thinks and acts and makes shoes and builds houses, 
all evident proofs of design and purpose. 

Damis.—You beg the question, Timocles, You have not proved that 
things are as they are by design. What is, is. That it has been so 
ordered by Providence is no sureconclusion. Once there may have been 
disorder where there is now order. You look at the universe as it exists, 
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you examine the movements of it, you admire them, you assume that 
those movements were intended, and you fly into a passion with those who 
cannot agree with you ; but passion is not argument, as they say in the 
play. What is the second reason for your belief ? 

Timocles.—There is no need of a second ; but you shall have no excuse 
for your impiety. You allow that Homer is the first of poets ? 

Damis.—I do. 

Timocles.—W ell, then, Homer says that there is a Providence, and I 
believe Homer. 

Damis.—My excellent friend, Homer may be a first-rate poet, but 
neither he nor any of his kind are authorities on matters of fact. The 
object of poetry is to amuse, not to instruct. Poets arrange their words 
in metre, they invent legends out of their imagination, they desire to 
give their hearers pleasure, and that is all. But to what passages in 
Homer do you refer? He tells us, if I remember, that the wife and 
brothers and daughter of Jupiter conspired to dethrone and imprison him, 
and that if Thetis had not called in the help of Briareus they would have 
succeeded, He tells us that Jupiter, to reward Thetis, cheated Aga- 
memnon with a false dream, and that tens of thousands of Acheans 
perished in consequence. Or you believe, perhaps, because Athene set 
on Diomed to wound Aphrodite and Ares, because the whole celestial 
company fell afterwards into fighting one with another—Ares, who I 
suppose had not recovered from his hurt, was thrashed by Athene, and 


‘Up against Leto arose the doughty champion Hermes.’ 


Or you have been convinced by the story about Artemis. Artemis was 
angry because (ineus hoi not asked her to dinner, and sent a monstrous 
boar to ravage the country. These, I presume, are the illustrations of 
divine power mentioned by Homer, which you have found so satisfactory. 

[Applause from all parts of the Hall. 

Zeus.—Bless me, how they cheer ; and our fellow is looking over his 
shoulder . . . He trembles. He will drop his shield in a moment, 
and run. 

Timocles.—Euripides brings the Gods upon the very stage. He 
shows them in the act of rewarding the good heroes, and punishing 
wretches like you. Is Euripides mistaken too ? 

Damis.—Most wise philosopher, if you argue from the stage, why 
then the actors Polus, Aristodemus, Satyrus, must be gods ; or perhaps 
it is their masks, and boots, and shawls, and gloves, and false stomachs ? 
When Euripides speaks his own opinion, he says : 


‘ Thou see’st the ether, stretching infinite, 
Enveloping the earth in moist embrace, 
This—this is Zeus—this is the Deity.’ 
And again : 
‘ Zeus be Zeus whate’er he may, 
I know but what the legends say,’ 
and more to the same purpose. 

Timocles.—Then the multitudes of men and nations who have believed 
in the existence of the Gods, and have worshipped them, have all been 
deceived ? 

Damis.—Thank you for reminding me of national religious customs. 
Nothing exhibits more plainly the foundations on which theology is 
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built. There is one religion on one side of a border, and another on the 
other. The Scythian worships Acinaces, the Thracian a slave, 
Zalmoxis, who escaped from Samos. The Phrygian adores the moon or 
the month ; the Aithiopian the day. The Cyllenian prays to Phanes; 
the Assyrian to a dove; the Persians to fire; the Agyptians to water. 
At Memphis a bull is a god; at Pelusiuman onion. Elsewhere in Egypt 
they worship an ibis, a crocodile, a cat, a monkey, a dog-headed ape. In 
some villages the right shoulder is sacred, in others the left; in others 
a skull cut in half; in others a bowl ora plate. Do you really mean, 
Timocles, that such things are serious evidence ? 

Monius (to the Gods).—I warned you, my friends, that there would be 
an inquiry into these matters, and that the truth would come out. 

Zeus.—You did so, and you were right, Momus. If we survive our 
present troubles I will try to mend them. 

Timocles.—Oh, thou enemy of God! what dost thou say to oracles 
and prophecies ? Whence come they, save from divine foreknowledge ? 

Damis.—Stop a moment. To what oracles do you refer? You 
mean, I presume, the answer that Croesus got from the Pythoness, for 
which he paid so dearly, that ruined him and his city. An oracle with 
a double face, like the statues of Hermes. 

Momus.—Exactly what I most feared. Where is our soothsayer ? 
Go in, Apollo, and answer for yourself. 

Zeus.—S’death, Momus, this is no time for irony. 

Timocles.—See’st thou not, thou sinner thon, that thy arguments will 
make an end of Church and Altar ? 

Damis.—Not all Churches and not all Altars, Timocles. We will let 
the Altars stand where they burn only incense. Of the Shrine of our 
Lady in Tauris I would not leave a stone. 

Zeus.—Frightful. The fellow spares none of us. He speaks as if 
from the back of a waggon, and curses you all in a heap, the guilty and 
guiltless together. ; 

© Momus.—Not many of us can plead not guilty, Zeus. Wait; he will 
strike higher presently. (A thunderstorm.) 

Timocles.—Dost thou hear, thou impious Damis? Dost thou hear 
the voice of Zeus himself ? 

Damis.—I hear the thunder; but whether it be the voice of Zeus 
you know better than I. You have been in Heaven, I presume, and have 
seen him. Travellers from Crete tell me they show his grave in that 
island. If he has been long dead, I do not perceive how he can be 
thundering. 

Momus.—I knew he would say that; I was sure of it. You change 
colour, Zeus. Your teeth chatter. Pluck up your spirits. Never mind 
what these monkeys say. 

Zeus.—Never mind! It is very well to say never mind. Don’t you 
see that Damis has the whole Hall with him ? 

Momus.—Let down that gold chain of yours, and 

Drag them all up in the air with earth and ocean together. 

Timocles.—Have you ever been at sea, miserable man ? 

Damis.—Many times, Timocles. 

Timocles.—And did not the wind in the sails help you more than the 


rowers? And was there not a pilot at the helm to keep the vessel true 
upon its course P 
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-Dams.—Assuredly. 

Timocles.—The ship could not reach its port without a pilot; and 
the ship of the Universe, you think, requires neither captain nor 
helmsman ? 

Zeus.—Well put, Timocles. A good illustration that. 

Damis.—Most inspired Timocles, the captain you speak of arranges 
his plans beforehand. He settles his course and adheres to it. His 
men are all in order and obey his word of command. Spars, ropes, 
chains, oars, are on board in their places, and ready to his hand. But 
the great captain of the Universe shows none of this forethought. The 
forestay is made fast to the stern, and the sheets to the bow. The 
anchors are sometimes of gold, and the bulwarks of lead. The bottom 
is painted and carved ; the upper works are plain and unsightly. The 
crew are disposed at random; the craven fool is a commissioned officer ; 
the swimmer is sent aloft to man the yards; the skilled navigator to 
work at the pumps. As to the passengers—knaves sit at the captain’s 
table ; honest men are huddled into corners. Socrates and Aristides and 
Phocion lie on the bare boards, without room to stretch their feet, and 
without food enough to eat. Callias and Midas and Sardanapalus revel 
in luxury, and look down on the rest of mankind. This is the state of 
your ship, Timocles, and it explains the number of shipwrecks. Had there 
been a captain in command, he would have distinguished the good from 
the bad, promoted worth and capacity, and set vice and folly in the place 
belonging to it. The able seaman would be master or lieutenant ; the 
skulker and poltroon would be tied to the triangles. In short, my 
friend, if your ship has had a commander he has not been fit for his 
place, and there is need of a revolution. 

Momus.—Damis is sailing with wind and stream direct into victory. 

Zeus.—It is so indeed. Timocles produces nothing but common- 
places, and one after another they are overturned. 

Timocles.—As the example of the ship does not convince you I will 
give you one more argument, the last, the best, the sheet-anchor of 
theology. 

Zeus.—W hat is he going to say ? 

Timocles.—Attend to the positions as they follow one from the other, 
and discover a flaw if you can. If there are altars, then there must be 
gods. But there are altars, therefore there are gods. There, what say 
you now? Laughing? What is there to amuse you? 

Damis.—My dear friend, I fear this sheet-anchor of yours hangs by 
a fragile chain. You have made the links by hanging the existence of 
the Gods on the existence of altars, and you fancy it will hold; but, if 
this is your last position, we may as well close the discussion. 

Timoeles.—You admit that you are vanquished. 

Damis.—Of course; you have taken refuge at the altar as men do 
in extremities. On that altar and in the name of your sheet-anchor we 
will swear a truce, and contend no more. 

Timocles—Oh! oh! you are sarcastic, are you! you gravedigger! 
you wretch! you abomination! you gaol bird! you cesspool! we know 
where you came from; your mother was a whore; and you killed your 
brother and seduced your friend’s wife ; you are an adulterer, a sodomite, 
a glutton, and a beast. Stay till I can thrash you. Stay, I say, villain, 
abhonred villain ! 
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Zeus.—One has gone off laughing, and the other follows railing and 
throwing tiles at him. Well, what are we to do? 

Hermes,—The old play says, you are not hurt if you don’t acknow. 
ledge it. Suppose a few people have gone away believing in Damis, 
what then? A great many more believe the reverse; the whole mass of 
ignorant Greeks and the barbarians everywhere. 

Zeus.—True, Hermes, but that was a good thing which Darius said 
about Zopyrus. ‘I had rather have one Zopyrus than a thousand 
Babylons.’ 


J. A. F. 





THE CHINESE IN THE 


T the present stage of affairs in 
the Straits Settlements and 
the native states on the west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, there is 
one question of great importance, 
which should not be overlooked in 
any arrangements to be made for 
the future. 

Whether the British Government 
decide to annex Larut, Perak, Sa- 
langore, or Sungei Ujong, or merely 
to keep the peace there, it is cer- 
fain that the Chinese will flock 
over in large numbers to those 
states, for mining or agricultural 
purposes. The important question 
is, How are they to be controlled 
and kept in order ? 

The establishment of regular and 
just government in the Malay States 
will be an inestimable boon to the 
natives, and the development of 
the vast resources of the country 
will be of the greatest advantage to 
commerce in general, and to our 
colonies in particular; the latter 
result can only be accomplished by 
Chinese, who, however desirable as 
colonists, and indispensable to the 
prosperity of the Straits Settlements, 
require the most careful manage- 
ment and strict supervision. 

The Malay chiefs are totally in- 
capable of governing Chinese: it 
would be as reasonable to suppose 
the white settlers of the western 
states of America submitting to the 
rule of Indian chiefs, as to expect 
that the most conceited, and in 
their own eyes the most civilised, of 
races should, when in large num- 
bers, obey the caprices of such weak 
tyrants as the so-called Malay sul- 
tans and rajahs. 

Johore may perhaps be cited as 
an instance of Malays being able 
to govern well Chinese; this state 
is in an exceptional position. The 
Maharajah of Johore, having been 
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educated in Singapore, has imbibed 
notions of justice and civilisation ; 
he is, moreover, entirely under the 
influence, guidance, and protection 
of our Government. We must 
wait at least a generation before 
such rulers can be found for the 
other states: long before that time 
the Chinese element will have be- 
come a great power in the Penin- 
sula. 

In Larut there are now, at a very 
low estimate, 20,000 Chinese, where 
in January 1874 there were not 
above 4,000; the dreadful scenes 
which have been enacted there are 
too well known. 

In Sungei Ujong at least 10,000 
Chinese have congregated, and 
during the last few years serious 
riots have broken out amongst them, 
accompanied by murder and arson. 

In spite of the late troubles in 
Perak and Sungei Ujong, the Malay 
affairs of the Peninsula can be 
easily settled. When once the native 
chiefs plainly see that we have de- 
termined on a policy, they will ac- 
quiesce, and the rayats, hailing 
with joy any prospect of quiet and 
a just rule, will prove, as they al- 
ways have done, the most obedient 
and inoffensive of subjects. 

With regard to the Chinese, on 
the contrary, with the success of 
the wise policy inaugurated by Sir 
A. Clarke, will commence the like- 
lihood of trouble amongst the dif- 
ferent turbulent and discordant 
tribes of agriculturists and miners. 
With a large population of Chi- 
nese in the Malay States, the peace 
and safety of our colonies demand 
that the British Government take an 
active and chief part in their rule and 
protection. If Malays only were in 
question, we might (with great da- 
mage to our trade) ignore the Penin- 
sula; and, merely keeping the seas 
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and rivers clear of pirates, leave the 
rajahs to quarrel and work the 
ruin of themselves and country on 
land. Chinese will, however, in 
spite of tyranny and oppression, 
push their way in pursuit of gain, 
and they must be included in any 
policy regarding the native states. 

The great danger to be feared 
amongst a large Chinese population 
is from those curses, the numerous 
secret societies which are allowed 
to exist and to cause so much trouble 
in our settlements. 

These societies have been in exis- 
tence for more than two hundred 
years, and originated in China with 
the patriotic object of expelling the 
present Manchew dynasty ‘ Ching,’ 
and effecting the restoration of the 
Chinese ‘Ming’ dynasty: they are 
called, in China, Triad societies; in 
the Straits we know them by the 
name ‘T’ian-tay Hoey,’ or Kong-si, 
ie. Heaven and Earth societies. 
Originally one (the Ghee Hin), 
the Triad Society, after the firm 
establishment of the present dynasty 
in China, soon degenerated into an 
association of bad characters, bound 
by solemn oaths to assist each other 
in any crime.' The great Taiping 
rebellion mainly owed its origin, 
and certainly much of its strength 
and ferocity, to the Triad Society. 
Driven from China whenever dis- 
covered, some of the leaders came 
to the Straits, where, under our 
easy rule, the society so flourished 
that the British colonies were made 
its headquarters; in Dutch or 
Spanish possessions, of course, they 
dare not show themselves openly. 
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As in the Straits there exists no 
dynasty which they can hope or 
desire to expel, the leaders turned 
their attention to the formation of 
an imperium in imperio for their 
own private ends, which is incom. 
patible with peace or good order. 
The majority of ignorant and law- 
less Chinese, who cannot understand 
agovernment they donot continually 
feel, being left entirely alone by us, 
accept as a matter of course the 
rule of secret societies. 

The danger to the comfort and 
tranquillity of our colonies has 
been aggravated by the division of 
the original society into ten or 
twelve rival branches, all having 
the same bad ends, but each 
anxious to increase the number 
of its members, and ready to fight 
to the death, on the slightest pre- 
text, any other branch society. 

Almost all the Chinese miners, 
boatmen, artisans, agriculturists, 
and small shopkeepers, together 
with all the bad characters, belong 
to one or other of these societies, 
the headquarters of which are in 
Penang, Singapore, or Malacca ;. 
the result is that any disturbance 
in the Peninsula endangers the 
peace and good order of our setile- 
ments. 

One indispensable requisite for 
good government is a knowledge of 
the people to be governed ; it is not 
too much to say that for the last 
fifty years we have been content to 
go on in almost total ignorance of 
the language, habits, and feelings 
of a great, and at any rate the most 
important, part of the population of 





1 In a copy of secret society rules seized 


on his initiation. 


by the police in a meeting-house at Singa- 
pore there was found a list of the thirty-six articles of the oath taken by every member 


Among the obligations, on penalty of death, are the following: 


Art. X.—The initiate swears that he will ‘abstain from assisting even his own 
brother, should he see him fighting against members of the Society. _ F 
Art. XI.—That the initiate ‘ will in no case assist the police or publie officers against 


the office-bearers of the Society.’ 


Arr. XIII.—That the initiate will assist any member of the Society who, having got 
into trouble by offending againt the laws, may flee to him. 
Arr. XIX.—That the initiate will assist any member, fleeing from the laws of the 


country, to escape over the ‘boundaries.’ 


‘That for the purpose of supplying the 


fugitive’s expenses he will, if necessary, pawn all his clothes and furniture.’ 
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our colonies in the Far East. The 
result is that in Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca scenes of disorder, 
paralleled only in the most lawless 
and worst governed districts of 
China, are constantly taking place. 

A Chinaman, whilst regarding 
his own as the human race par 
egcellence, and looking on all other 
nations as inferior developments of 
the species, is almost exclusively 
attached to his clan, or to the dis- 
trict in which he was born. 

The immigrants to the Straits 
consist, for the most part, of the 
lowest classes of the population of 
the two most turbulent provinces 
of China—Canton and Hok-kien. 
The miners and artisans are from 
the former province, and belong to 
two distinct tribes, speaking different 
dialects, viz. the Pun-tis, or Macaos, 
and Hakksa, or Khehs: these two 
tribes have been at enmity in China 
for years. The agriculturists, boat- 
men, and small shopkeepers come 
from the districts around Chao-chao- 
foo, or Tay-chew, in Canton, or from 
the province of Hok-kien. Tay- 
chews and Hok-kiens, are often 
engaged ,in their own country in 
petty feuds. 

Every emigrant on leaving China 
carries with him, if nothing else, 
the prejudice of race or the re- 
membrance of his clan or district 
feud ; these are elements of discord 
in any mixed Chinese community, 
but small compared with the bane- 
ful influences of the Heaven and 
Earth societies, for the interests of 
which the Chinese is obliged and 
willing to forget his family, clan, 
and district. 

I am not over-stating facts when 
I say that 60 per cent. of the 
Chinese in our colonies and the 
native states are sworn members 
of secret societies ; of the remain- 
ing 40 per cent., most are subject 
to their influences. 

The mandarins of China, while 
often conniving at clan feuds, and 
using them as excuses for extortion, 
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crush with a vigorous hand, when 
discovered, any attempt to form a 
secret society ; even to belong to one 
is a capital offence. The Chinese 
Government know by sad experi- 
ence what powerful engines the 
Hoeys are against any settled rule 
or good order. The opinion of every 
respectable Chinese in the Straits 
Settlements is that the recognition 
of the Hoeys, or Heaven and Earth 
societies, is a disgrace to our Go- 
vernment, 

These associations are not to 
be confounded with ‘friendly so- 
cieties:’ of the latter, each Chi- 
nese clan or tribe has one, and 
they deserve every encouragement. 
Secret societies, on the contrary, 
answer no one good end, and their 
power is immense for terrorism and 
evil. The headmen are almost 
invariably persons of the worst 
character, such as brothel or gam- 
bling-house keepers, endued with 
great talents for intrigue, and a 
certain rough eloquence. At their 
orders the members are ready to 
commit any violence. 

By the working of secret societies 
the larger and more dangerous por- 
tion of the Chinese community is 
ruled, not by our laws, but by the 
will of the headmen. ‘The better 
classes, such as large shopkeepers 
and rich merchants, through terror 
and want of moral courage, dare 
not assist the Government with 
information, but, like the Parisian 
bourgeoisie before and during the 
Commune, only look on till their 
lives and shops are in danger, 
when they cry out for protec- 
tion against their own countrymen. 
The European inhabitants of the 
Straits know very little about the 
inner habits of the Chinese, or the 
working of the Hoeys; they can only 
deplore the disorder. The class of 
Chinese with whom they come in 
contact is generally that which is 
not mixed up with the dangerous 
societies. 

By perpetuation of the ‘ Preser- 
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vation of the Peace’ Act, and by 
the registration of the societies as 
‘ dangerous,’ an inspector-general 
of great abilities and firmness, or 
an energetic superintendent of 
police, may, to the neglect of his 
other duties, keep some check on 
the headmen; but any weakness 
shown is sure to be followed by 
periodical riots and disturbances. 
With a man of less energy and 
knowledge of the Chinese character 
than Major Dunlop, the Straits 
Settlements would soon become 
unbearable. In spite of the un- 
wearied watchfulness of himself 
and his subordinates in Penang 
and Malacca, during the year 1874, 
there were several attempts at riot 
in Singapore. In Penang fights 
took place between two societies, 
during which men were killed, 
women ravished, and houses burned. 

Some months ago Malacca was 
disturbed by a serious riot, accom- 
panied by much violence and 
damage to property. 

In Larut the long-continued 
quarrel between the Ghee Hin 
and Hye San Societies (See-Kwan 
and Go-Kwan) was only settled 
by the interference of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, after costing the lives of 
some thousands of people and the 
desolation of a whole country, 
besides spreading to Penang, where 
the Mantri of Larut’s house was 
blown up and one of our police 
murdered. 

At Singapore, in October 1872, 
a riot took place, and the military 
had to be called out. In December of 
the same year disturbances between 
two societies were accompanied by 
loss of life and destruction of pro- 
perty. 

Again, in November 1871, Sin- 
gapore was the scene of a disgrace- 
ful riot, by which the trade was 
stopped for a week, and the com- 
batants were only brought to 
terms by starvation, after commit- 
ting murder and arson. 

Some ten years ago Penang was 
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given over for weeks to the quarrels 
of two societies. The loss of life and 
destruction of property was never 
known, but is acknowledged by the 
Chinese to have been enormous. 

In Larut, too, within six months 
after the establishment of peace in 
January 1874, there were one or 
two attempts at disturbance, and 
not till after the deportation of ten 
of the principal conspirators, and 
the use of wholesome severity to 
the rest of the malcontents, was 
the danger averted. 

In Sungei Ujong, as I have said 
before, during 1874 serious riots 
occurred, with considerable loss of 
life. 

Every riot is a source of profit to 
the head men, as subscriptions are 
levied for the payment of lawyers, 
or false witnesses, and for the sup- 
port of the families, in China or 
elsewhere, of the men who may be 
killed or who may besentenced by our 
laws to death or penal servitude. 
Much of the money thus collected 
goes no further than the pockets 
of the chiefs of societies. When 
not engaged in prosecuting their 
quarrels, the headmen find profitable 
employment in Coolie stealing, ex- 
torting money from brothel-keepers, 
or in managing gambling-houses. 
With a constant influx of the 
criminal population of the South 
of China, the police of our settle- 
ments have plenty to do, without 
the addition of a recognised and 
organised system of lawlessness. 
Our complicated system of laws, 
adapted to the wants and compre- 
hension of a highly civilised nation, 
opposes great obstacles to the deal- 
ing with these evils, the Chinese 
readily taking advantage of what 
they deem the weakness of our code, 
while at the same time they totally 
fail to appreciate any of the excel- 
lences of our system. 

In addition to the social evils 
caused by the Hoeys, politically 
they would prove a great source of 
weakness to our Government in 
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case of war with any European 
naval power: an emissary amongst 
the headmen, with sufficient power 
of bribery, could easily induce them 
to give us so much trouble as would 
very seriously embarrass us in the 
defence of our colonies from any 
attack of our European enemy. 

My views on the above subject will, 

I believe, be corroborated by the 
police authorities, the magistrates, 
and by the respectable part of the 
native community of the Straits 
Settlements. In the discharge of 
my duties I have had great oppor- 
tunities afforded me of being ac- 
quainted with the subject, and the 
-opinions now offered to the public 
- are the result of personal expe- 
rience. 

In January 1874 I was sent up 
by Sir Andrew Clarke to Penang, 
to endeavour to settle the Larut 
troubles. Whilst conducting the ar- 
rangements, which ended success- 
fully in the surrender of the piratical 
boats, their arms, and men, and in 
the establishment of peace, I was 
constantly associated with the heads 
of the great ‘Ghee Hin’ and other 
societies. The leaders admitted me 
to their meeting-houses and coun- 
cils, where I had every opportunity 
of learning the working of such 
societies, and their objects. 

The registration of the societies 
is a mere farce; the real records 
are kept back, and the books, lists, 
&c., brought for the inspection of 
the authorities are composed for 
the purpose of misleading the Go- 
vernment. 

If the above be the results of our 
past policy in small and compact set- 
tlements like Penang and Singapore, 
where we have the full. power of 
the executive, what may be expected 
if the same policy be extended to a 
large and wild tract of country like 
the west coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula ? 

We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that peace in the Malay States 
means a large influx of Chinese; 
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this involves our interference to 
keep the peace. The men who find 
the capital for mining or agricul. 
tural purposes, are for the most part 
born or naturalised British subjects, 
and the labourers are all connected 
with our colonies by the secret 
societies, so that any disturbance 
in the native states injures the 
trade of our people, and endangers 
the good order and tranquillity 
of our settlements. Furthermore, 
we have a moral duty, to pro- 
tect the Malays from majorities of 
Chinese, and to protect the turbulent 
Chinese from massacring each other. 
To endeavour to carry out these 
objects, with the system of rule 
pursued in the Straits Settlements 
during past years, would give more 
trouble than the government of all 
our other small colonies put to- 
gether. 

The above premisses being al- 
lowed, it would seem desirable to 
try and discover a mode of govern- 
ment productive of better results 
than the past has been. 
opinion that such a mode will not 
be difficult to find. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have 
given the dark side of Chinese 
character, and doubtless, for natives 
of a Celestia] Empire, the Chinese 
are much given to strife and petty 
feuds ; indeed, when viewing their 
divisions and animosities, Virgil’s 
question, ‘ Tanteene animis cceles- 
tibus ire?’ often occurs to one’s 
mind. But, on the other hand, they 
have a bright side: when governed 
firmly and justly, according to rules 
they can intelligently appreciate, 
no people on earth are more amen- 
able to law than .the Chinese, 
and when thus ruled they will make 
any country flourish and prosper. 
In China the clan feuds and tribal 
quarrels are chiefly confined to the 
rural districts, and are almost al- 
ways the result of weak and cor- 
rupt officials, Whenever a just and 
strict mandarin has charge of 4 
district, and governsaccording to the 
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laws, the people obey him willingly, 
and peace and contentment prevail. 
Above two thousand years ago, 
Confucius laid it down as a maxim, 
that, ‘with a virtuous prince, it is 
as easy to govern an empire as to 
lift up the hand.’ The Chinese un- 
derstand by a virtuous prince a 
government just and firm, which 
will not allow the liberty of its 
subjects to degenerate into licen- 
tiousness. 

In our colonies this wise prin- 
ciple has been too much neglected, 
and the consequence is, that, al- 
though we have flourishing sea- 
ports, and thousands of traders are 
enriched, great numbers of our 
Chinese population deteriorate in 
character, and are more lawless 
under the rule of the greatest 
and most civilised nation, than if 
they had never left their own semi- 
barbarous country. 

The system of government under- 
stood by the Chinese, and which 
has been handed down amongst 
them for more than one thousand 
years, is based on responsibility. 
In Chinese cities and towns every 
street is under the charge of a Ti-po, 
or constable, who is responsible to 
the district magistrate for the good 
order of the inhabitants, and keeps 
a list of their names. <A group of 
streets forms a ward, and the con- 
stables are a council which appoints 
watchmen, and takes measures for 
the general peace and security of 
the ward. In case of disturbance 
or crime, the district magistrate 
sends for the constables, and if they 
cannot give him a satisfactory expla- 
nation, or produce the offender, they 
and the ward are liable to punish- 
ment. By these precautions the 
large cities of China are compara- 
tively free from crimes of violence, 
and every respectable person has an 
interest in assisting the authorities. 

The Dutch and Spaniards, in 
their colonies inhabited by Chi- 
nese, have applied this system in a 
modified way, and it has been found 
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to work well. I have often heard 
Chinese from Java or the other 
Dutch possessions say, that in those 
places the disgraceful scenes so 
frequent in Singapore and Penang 
could never occur. The Dutch and 
Spaniards being comparatively weak 
nations, certainly place many re- 
strictions on the liberty of the na- 
tives, which we do not need or 
desire, our only object being the 
order and welfare of all classes of 
subjects. 

With a proper organisation of 
street-constables, wardmasters, and 
captains (the positions of each 
being recognised by the Govern- 
ment, and distinguished by badges 
of office, as in China, Manilla, and 
the Dutch possessions), then the 
better class of shopkeepers, the rich 
merchants, and the wealthy Chinese 
gentlemen, would feel an interest 
in assisting the authorities, both 
police and municipal, to carry out 
the laws and regulations. The 
Chinese community would then 
understand the beneficial nature of 
our sanitary and other rules, and 
instead of systematically defying or 
evading them, would render a 
cheerful compliance. Through their 
captains, the people could ventilate 
any just or fancied grievance, in- 
stead of, as at present, shutting 
up their shops when any change 
is made of which they cannot 
comprehend the need. Were a 
system like this in force, se- 
cret societies could be forbidden 
as unlawful, and their meeting- 
houses might be turned into schools 
or hospitals, or at least they might 
be sold, and the members allowed to 
divide the proceeds. 

The good effects of the abolition 
of secret societies would be felt as 
a blessing, not only in our colonies, 
but in the native states, and the 
islands of the archipelago; the 
labours of our police would be 
lightened by one-half, and the only 
losers would be a few unscrupulous 
Chinese and a certain class of law- 
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yers. In the native states where 
we have residents, secret societies 
should be forbidden, and a system 
of captains carried out at once; 
this is easy to be done now, while 
the numbers of Chinese are com- 
paratively small. 

The objection may be raised that 
the system I have attempted to 
describe (and which Sir A. Clarke, 
after much consideration and con- 
sultation with Chinese of the 
highest respectability, proposed to 
adopt) is incompatible with the 
liberal spirit of our laws. 
be the case, it is the strongest 
reason against our annexation of 
any of the native states, where 
disturbances amongst the Chinese 
are generally accompanied by whole- 
sale massacre. 

With good residents at each 
native court, well supported by our 
power, under the seal of a sultan 
or rajah, laws may be drawn up 
and enforced which will exclude 
dangerous societies and unscru- 
pulous lawyers, preserve the tran- 
quillity of the several kingdoms, and 
ensure to the population of each the 
blessings of peace, and a just rule 
suited to their wants and capa- 
bilities. 

In conclusion, I would make a 
few remarks on the need of good 
and trustworthy Chinese inter- 
preters and translators for the 
Straits Settlements, where at the 
present time there are not six 
Europeans who can speak fluently 
any Chinese dialect, or four who 
understand the written language. 
The far greater part of our 
Chinese population understand no 
other tongue than their own, and 
come under our rule with an inor- 
dinate idea of their immense 
superiority to Europeans. I will 
give an example of their conceit. I 
once boarded a vessel at Malacca, 
just in from China, crowded with 
immigrants (about five hundred 
half-naked Coolies). On seeing me 
come on board, a fine stalwart 
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fellow, with nothing belonging to 
him but a pair of short trousers and 
a sleeping-mat, said, ‘Ah! there 
goes a red-haired barbarian.’ I 
immediately addressed him in 
Chinese, and was passing on when 
he said to his companions, ‘ Why, 
he must be human, for he can 
speak our language! ’ 

We English are preferred to the 
Spanish, Dutch, or French, for the 
leniency and liberality of our 
Government, but the Chinese are 
bound to us by no other tie than 
that of self-interest. They learn 
our language just as far as it will 
be useful to them in trade and 
money-making, but, with very few 
exceptions, they make no approach 
towards appreciating our superior 
civilisation: we are barbarians, and 
they are the only refined and intel- 
lectual nation. That this should be 
the state of opinion in the Chinese 
Empire is not to be wondered at, 
but in the Straits Settlements it 
ought not to be so. 

The Dutch have a properly con- 
stituted ‘Chinese bureau,’ the affairs 
of which are managed by gentle- 
men who have studied the native 
language and character in China. 
Whatever the principles of the 
Dutch Government may be, they 
secure the respect and obedience of 
the Chinese; much more than this 
it is hopeless to expect. 

At Singapore, within the last few 
years, we were styled in the Chinese 
copies of our own Government 
proclamations ‘red-haired barba- 
rians,’ and terms were used which, 
if seen in an official notice issued by 
the mandarins of any port in China, 
would call forth a remonstrance 
from our consul, In the courts the 
judge, magistrates, barristers, and 
jury were all, by our own paid in- 
terpreters, spoken of as ‘ barbarians, 
or devils,’ and the police were dis- 
tinguished by the flattering title of 
‘big dogs.’ The court interpreters 


were most careless and corrupt, 
many of them belonging to secret 
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societies and caring little for the 
truth. 

These abuses have been some- 
what reformed during the last four 
years; proclamations are now is- 
sued in a style more consonant 
with the dignity of a great nation, 
and the more important ordinances 
and regulations have been trans- 
lated into Chinese and circulated ; 
this, I think will be allowed, has had 
a beneficial result as to ordinary 
crime. Inthe matter of interpreters 
there is yet much to be desired ; 
their characters and capabilities are 
far from high. Indeed, Chinese who 
can speak and write their own 
language well, together with Malay 
and English, are scarce, and their 
services are in demand for mercan- 
tile houses, or for the Chinese 
‘Imperial Maritime Customs,’ where 
they get better remuneration than 
our Government can offer. 

But, even with the best Chinese 
as interpreters, it is of the utmost 
importance to have a respectable 
European in court, to watch their 
interpretation. Chinese, Portu- 
guese, or Eurasians are all wanting 
generally in moral and _ physical 
courage, and their consciences are 
too often far from tender. 

With a competent staff of our 
own countrymen as interpreters 
(men of respectable birth and edu- 
cation), we should ensure that 
purity in the business of our courts 
of law, than which nothing is 
more necessary if we wish to gain 
the confidence and good feeling of 
a suspicious Oriental population. 
Much trouble and expense in the 
management of our Oriental fellow- 
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subjects would be saved, if we 
would only try to ascertain more 
their modes of thought, and to see 
things with their eyes, instead of 
deciding that our systems must be 
adapted to the peculiarities of the 
human race. 

Between the Chinese, especially, 
and Europeans, the chances of mis- 
understanding and trouble are al- 
ways very great; as, whilst we are 
too much inclined to view them 
and their requirements from our 
own standpoint, and to expect their 
gratitude for the benefits we wish 
to confer, they, on their part, sus- 
pect our every motive, and at the 
same time never dream of admitting 
us to an equality in intellect or 
civilisation. They only acknow- 
ledge our superiority in brute force 
and ferocity, and a certain amount 
of skill in what they deem the 
manual labour of engineering, and 
the fabrication of arms. 

In forming the above somewhat 
dogmatic views, I have been guided 
by the experience of nearly twenty 
years’ acquaintance with theChinese, 
ten years of which have been spent 
on the mainland, in the province 
of Fuhkien, and in the Island of 
Formosa, in constant association 
with all ranks and classes of the 
natives. During the last four years 
my duties have thrown me into 
close communication and intimacy 
with the Chinese population of 
the Straits Settlements and Malay 
States, so that I can speak with 
authority with regard to their 
opinions on our system of govern- 
ment, and the working of the secret 
societies. 


W. A. Pickerine, 
the Government of the Straits Settlements. 
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AMONGST THE SEA-BIRDS. 
By tHe Rev. M. G. Warxins, M.A. 


REAT was the exultation on 
board the Firefly as she lay 
under the tall water-tower that rises 
with the grace of a Venetian cam- 
panile above the masts in the docks 
of Great Grimsby, when the master 
had sent word— 


Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men all ; 
Our gude ship sails the morn! 


Captain Try laid aside his pipe and 
woke up the crew’s activity ; Peter, 
‘the cook and steward (who was a 
chattel of the master’s, being, as it 
were, navi ascriptitius, having been 
rescued by him on the Atlantic, so 
ran the story, from a derelict laden 
with timber), put on the blue 
checked shirt which, worn outside 
of his other clothes, formed his full 
dress while waiting at meals; the 
other hands holystoned the deck, 
scraped the masts, yellow-washed 
the funnel, and outvied one another 
in rendering the yacht presentable. 
So it came to pass when we went 
on board the Firefly at luncheon 
time (would that we were nautical 
enough to translate this into the 
proper number of bells!), on the 
last day of July, she looked as well- 
found and trim as a navy tender, 
Her beautiful lines, broken by the 
crimson curtains of her saloon win- 
dows in the deck-house, could not 
fail to delight all lovers of naval 
architecture; steam was up, and 
the Union Jack flying at her stern 
looked as impatient as the men. 
The moment we stepped on board, 
the bargee of the Vice-Commodore 
of the Yacht Club fluttered up 
to the main truck, and our voyage 
had begun. 
A sailing yacht has many advan- 
tages in the way of romance, clean- 
liness, and beauty to which a steam 


Golden Age when such sublunar 
cares as letters, telegrams, and busi- 
ness could not exist, without ques- 
tion a sailing yacht would be in- 
finitely preferable to steam; but in 
the present changeful scene, when 
time must be seriously taken into 
consideration, and when it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be at the office 
or the House on a certain day, 
commend us to a steam yacht, and 
let it be of one hundred and thirty. 
four tons, with ample saloon, state 
rooms, forecastle and the like, and 
a glorious hurricane deck high above 
the smell of oil and vibration of the 
engines, commanding a large pro- 
spect on all sides and catching every 
wind that blows. For all these de- 


sirable points, and many more per- 
fections which the discerning reader 


will take for granted, meet in the 
yacht of our heart, the Firefly. 
Over to Spurn is some seven miles, 
but we left the 


Humber loud that keeps the Scythian’s 
name, 


and stretched out past light-ships 
and buoys (for the mouth of the 
Humber is a network of shoals) to 
the open sea. Cleethorpes, the water- 
ing-place of Mid-England and Shef- 
field, is passed, and the beacon of 
Donna Nook is seen on the right. 
The shallow seas and long expanse 
of sand here are fatal to many ships 
in winter. Numerous gate-posts 
and ‘ briggs’ in the adjoining marsh- 
farms are mementoes of wrecks, and 
curious legends of splendid port 
wine rescued from sunk vessels, and 
coverlids of embroidery a couple of 
centuries old kept in the farm- 
houses, float from mouth to mouth 
in this district. Just beyond is 
classic ground to the imaginative, 


yacht can never lay claim. In a Somercotes, the scene of the Lau- 
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reate’s ‘Locksley Hall,’ with its 
barren sands and waste, where rab- 
bits and rooks live in amiable con- 
tiguity in the same burrows. Trees 
are not to be expected on this bleak 
coast. Everyone will remember 


the sandy tracts 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into 
cataracts, 


precisely the scenery of winter on 
these shallow seas. And as we are 
in pursuit of birds it may not be 
amiss to remind the reader that by 
slightly altering the punctuation of 
a line (placing the comma after 
‘moorland ’), in the recent editions 
of the poem, Mr. Tennyson has 
succeeded in giving a most vivid 
description of the curlew’s flight, 
seen against the lowering clouds of 
a wintry sky ; 
as of old, the curlews call, 


Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying 
over Locksley Hall. 


Once outside the mouth of the 
Humber, the vessel suddenly be- 
comes very lively, where tide and 
currents meet, and plunges and rolls 
for a quarter of an hour in a man- 
ner calculated to try a landsman’s 
equanimity ; but the Firefly soon 
overpasses the broken water and 
stretches out into the German 
Ocean. All this time, beyond an 
occasional herring gull and a dis- 
tant glimpse of a great black-backed 
gull, the only birds we have seen 
are several of the graceful terns, 
which breed on the gravel spits 
round the Spurn lighthouses. The 
lesser and the Arctic tern could be 
distinguished (Sterna minuta and 
Arctica) ; beautiful members of a 
beautiful family whereof we have a 
dozen species. Their flight and 
mode of fishing as they wheel round 
in graceful circles and then plunge 
down upon their prey has earned 
them the name of sea-swallows, but 
they do not possess a tithe of the 
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swiftness and agile grace of the 
swallows proper. Their delicate 
build and lovely plumage, however, 
quite compensates for this inferiority. 
They are occasionally seen inland, 
but not often, preferring the open 
sea and any wide extent of marsh. 
land to cultivation. After a storm we 
have, however, noticed them flitting 
up and down a brook in the centre 
of Notts. He must be very sea-sick, 
or very insensible to beauty, who 
does not love to watch their flight 
from a vessel’s deck, now rising, 
now skimming the surface of the 
waves, wheeling, passing and re- 
passing one another in airy circles, 
and describing a graceful maze like 
the Dedalian dance on the Shield 
of Achilles, where the youths and 
maidens— 
at once rise, at once descend, 
With well-taught feet; now shape in 
oblique ways, 

Confusedly regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too swift for sight, they 


spring, 
And undistinguish’d blend the flying ring.? 


As we look on delighted, down 
flashes one bird on the waves with 
its harsh scream and breaks up the 
aerial dance, while it secures the 


little fish on which it feeds. The 
noddy, so familiar to us from many 
narratives of voyage and shipwreck, 
is a member of this pleasing family. 
Like the beautiful kittiwake gulls, 
the terns form the light troops of 
nature’s army of larger gulls, cor- 
morants and the like, wherewith 
she does battle against the impuri- 
ties and superabundant life of the 
ocean. 

When well out of the Humber, 
with the Dimlington high-land on 
our left, the first ‘ land-fall’ usually 
made by vessels bound for Hull or 
Grimsby, the Firefly bears down 
upon a smack sailing out to the 
Dogger Bank. A boat is dropped 
and two sailors board her, returning 
with a pailful of whelks. When 


1 Pope’s Translation, Z2., xviii, 682. 
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land and clouds are almost com- 
mingled behind us the engines are 
stopped, the Firefly suffered to drift, 
and all hands betake themselves to 
fishing for cod with the whelks. 
Two large hooks depending from a 
cross arm of iron heavily weighted 
with lead are let down to the bot- 
tom with a line of small rope, and 
before long a very respectable cod- 
fish is hauled up by one of the crew. 
Let no delicate fly-fisher of the Test 
or Itchen attempt this kind of sport. 
Play there is none, and the fish is 
dragged up as quickly as possible 
hand over hand. Yet there must 
be some skill required in detecting 
. the bites of the cod and hooking 
them, for the weight of the ap- 
paratus effectually prevented any 
but the crew from catching these 
fish, and several of them had gained 
experience from having served in 
Grimsby fishing smacks on the 
Dogger Bank before they joined 
the Firefly. Nine or ten big flap- 
’ ping cod were thus unceremoniously 
dragged up, and then the roll of 
our craft as she drifted proving de- 
cidedly unpleasant to weak sto- 
‘machs, much to the relief of some 
who did not yet betray themselves, 
the Firefly’s steam was once more 
turned on and her head directed 
landwards. Rain came on in vio- 
lent squalls, the sky and waves 
assumed angry darkened hues, wind 
blew in strong gusts, and no one 
was sorry when Peter pulled his 
forelock and announced ‘tea.’ 
Alas! the faint-hearted on descend- 
ing to the cabin found a trying 
state of things. The swing-table 
with the tea-things was rolling 
suggestively backwards and for- 
wards, the lamps around joined in 
the dance, dizziness speedily ensued, 
incapability of eating or drinking, 
and a rush to the upper airs. There 
we will leave these weak members 
of the crew telling their sea-sorrows 
to old Ocean, while we, with the 
snug tea-table and its rolls, typing 
unmistakeably the ups and downs 
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of life, take that philosophical view 
of existence which is so natural to 
those who feel themselves superior 
to sea-sickness, the plague of lower 
mortals. 

On adjourning in coats and com- 
forters to the hurricane-deck for 
our evening stroll the sea and sky 
seemed a painting in sepia, ragged 
clouds were driven before the wind, 
the shore was gloomy and flat, very 
few birds showed themselves, and a 
huge collier under steam ploughed 
her sooty way past us. Farther 
out a few fishing-vessels scudded 
along with reefed sails, and there 
was every prospect of a dirty night. 
But we were cheerful enough, and 
Dr. Johnson’s view of a ship being 
a gaol with the chance of being 
drowned superadded never pre- 
sented itself to our mind. It is 
seldom realised that apart from the 
buccaneering spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan era, the present sentimental 
love of the sea, which people sup- 
pose always distinguished English- 
men, only dates from the general 
peace at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Amongst its best results are 
the numerous yacht clubs of the 
country. We had left Kilnsea far 
behind and were now approaching 
Withernsea, which serves as a con- 
venient watering-place for Hull, 
much as Cleethorpes does for 
Grimsby. All this coast, it is well 
known, is now and has for ages 
been subject to continual erosion 
by the sea. Shakespeare’s Ravens- 
purg has long disappeared with 
many other villages. Some forty- 
six years ago Kilnsea church was 
washed away, and the waste is very 
noticeable even in a lifetime.’ At 
Bridlington we noticed that several 
houses which we remembered 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
ago had disappeared from the edge 
of the cliff. North of Withernsea 
darkness fell and we steamed on 
till we gained Bridlington, as the 
captain maintained. The lead was 
flung, but the soundings hardly 
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answered the depth of water in its 
Bay. However, Captain Try stoutly 
insisted that he knew the lights 
well, which we saw glancing over 
the waters. It was true the har- 
bour lights were not lit, nor would 
they be for another two hours when 
there was water enough for vessels 
to enter. So a riding light was 
run up the rigging, the engines 
stopped, anchor let down and an 
anchor watch set, while we ad- 
journed like old salts to the cabin; 
and the Vice-Commodore, to cele- 
brate the first night at sea, served 
out to all hands fine old Jamaica 
pineapple rum. After a last stroll 
on deck, finding the weather im- 
proving, we sought our staterooms 
and, rocked like ‘ the wet sea-boy in 
an hour so rude,’ soon fell asleep. 
Next morning the roll had ceased, 
and holy-stoning overhead having 
effectually routed sleep, we all found 
ourselves, in very airy costumes— 
there being no ladies aboard—on the 
quarter-deck. And great was the 
merriment: we had fancied our- 
selves at Bridlington, all, save the 
Vice, who had his suspicions from 
the soundings, and lo! there was 
Hornsea, flat, dark, and dull, in 
front of us. The sun was doing its 
best, however, to struggle through 
the mists, and every now and then 
a beam shot over the dark waves, 
and seemed to promise a still fur- 
ther improvement. Soon we ap- 
peared at breakfast, and did ample 
justice to the cod-fish—cooked by 
Peter as appetisingly as if Caréme, 
or his pupil, Francatelli, had been 
the chef—while the anchor was being 
hauled in and the good ship once 
more put under steam. Then clouds 
rolled up, a thunder-shower burst 
overhead, and the heavy plunging 
sea assumed inky colours as the 
waves were ruffled into foam by the 
blast. The shore did not look cheer- 
fal nor even picturesque, and we 
wondered what manner of people 
could spend their summer holiday 
at Withernsea or Hornsea. Doubt- 
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less they have their compensations 
undreamt of by scoffing yachtsmen. 
At Bridlington the grand cliff- 
scenery of Yorkshire commences, 
though the lias runs north and 
south here in beds much lower than 
those above Filey. The place itself 
resembles a Dutch seaport town, so 
quaintly is it built (of course we 
are alluding to the old part, with 
the new terraces and big hotel we 
have no sympathy), old red-brick 
houses jostling each other and seem- 
ing, from the bay, to face every 
way, bustling throng in the streets, 
ships with dark sails flapping idly 
in the harbour, irregular windows, 
and stone staircases outside the 
houses, with the sea lapping under- 
neath them—all this swept by a few 
sunbeams under the dark cloud- 
canopy—formed a pleasant sight to 
artistic eyes. As for the new town, 
with its prim lodging-houses and 
long lines of regularly-built man- 
sions, and what seemed a skating 
rink below on the sands—we will 
only say that it brings out in 
stronger relief the charming irregu- 
larity of the Quay and its environs. 
The natives appear to bathe largely 
here, if one may judge from the- 
enormous number of machines 
drawn up, like regiments on parade, 
along the shore. Captain Try, leaning 
abaft the funnel, looks on them with 
silent contempt, and suggests that, 
if the weather holds up, we shall be 
likely ‘to catch some whitening’ 
(whiting). He is a thorough old 
Malaprop, and being once sent to a 
naturalist with some parasites from 
a sea-bird, informed him, ‘Master’s 
compliments, and he has sent you 
some Pharisees, sir.’ Sea-birds now 
begin to fly across the Firefly’s bows 
in little parties of three or four, 
skimming the waves, and soon as 
we draw near the magnificent cliffs 
of Flamborough they grow tamer, 
and ride on the waves as we ap- 
proach. It is the 1st of August, and 
to-day their slaughter, according to 
the Sea-fowl Bill, may legitimately 
II 
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begin. Two of those on board want 
a few for their own and their friends’ 
collections, and are now crouching 
down, gun in hand, one at the bows, 
another by the stern, watching their 
opportunity. Most abundant are the 
guillemots (Uria troile), swimming 
very low in the water and dipping 
up and down in the swells, with their 
brownish dark plumage rendered 
more conspicuous as they rise by 
the pure white of their breasts. 
Generally speaking, not having been 
disturbed of late, they do not take the 
trouble to fly, but fix their sparkling 
timorous eyes on us until, a sudden 
access of terror coming over them, 
down go their sharp black bills, and 
they dive, to reappear fifty yards 
further from the yacht. Constantly 
we see them floating thus on each 
side of us, in little family parties of 
seven or eight. Enormous numbers 
haunt the sea off the headland here, 
and roost and breed on the ledges 
of its chalk. Their solitary egg is 
laid on the rock-shelf, without any 
attempt at making a nest, and the 
bird incubates in an erect position, 
like the attitude in which the great 
auk is depicted. So little is its dread 
of man, at that time, or, indeed, at 
any time, that it has earned the 
sobriquet of ‘Foolish Guillemot’ 
thereby. Besides two rarer species, 
another is common in Scotland with 
black plumage and patches of white, 
and red legs, whereas our bird has 
dusky legs, like his neck and back. 
Little parties of gulls and kitti- 
wakes, containing perhaps fifty 
birds, scream and wheel round our 
track and in front; herring gulls, 
the common gulls, lesser black- 
backed, and others apparently of 
different kinds, but more probably 
the same in different stages of plu- 
mage (for no family of birds changes 
its plumage in so marked a manner 
as do the gulls, and no one but a 
professed ornithologist can, in con- 
sequence, detect the birds’ ages or 
sexes), fly oneither side, and amongst 
them wheel, in a very shy manner, 
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some black birds with swift-clipping 
wing, pronounced to be Manx shear- 
waters ( Puffinus Anglorum) by the 
sportsmen. Together with his larger 
relative, the greater shearwater 
( P. major), this is considered a de- 
sirable bird from its rarity, and the 
Firefly is turned towards first one 
and then another of the friendly 
parties of gulls in which they are 
discerned. These rise as we get 
within a hundred yards of them, in 
a noisy desultory manner, but the 
shearwaters, with characteristic cau- 
tion, dash off seawards at once, their 
long clipping wings, opening and 
closing likea pair of scissors, speedily 
putting them out of our reach. On 
nearing the Head, little households 
of puffins (Fratercula Arctica) 
appear swimming round the Firefly. 
They do not seem to go far from 
home, and look as comical while 
swimming with their black collar 
and coloured bill, as when sitting 
in their absurd fashion so gravely 
on the rock-ledges. But as we 
laugh down they too go, for they 
are splendid divers, but fly in an 
awkward manner, getting under 
weigh by splashing along the top of 
the water for several yards with a 
hasty fluttering which reminds the 
looker-on of a family of rats scuttling 
away when disturbed by a terrier. 
These birds only remain the summer 
with us. Amongst the crowds of 
different birds which scream and 
dive and swim and fly round the 
yacht, every now and then a gannet 
may be seen, having probably 
wandered thus far down from the 
Bass Rock. Its size renders it very 
conspicuous, to say nothing of its 
milk-white plumage and long bill. 
Then a little band of petrels skims 
by, or a flock of jackdaws flaps up 
and down by the cliffs, cawing with 
rage at our venturing so near their 
domains. It is curious to see how 


completely these clerical birds secu- 
larise themselves when they quit the 
church towers. Here they are as 
noisy as gulls, and fly about with a 
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great loss of dignity. We look 
upon their antics with wonder, «nd 
this unaccustomed laying aside of 
their gravity is as amazing as it 
would be to see the Upper House 
of Convocation playing in a cricket 
match while wearing their epis- 
copal aprons. Especially numerous 
around us, as they rock on the 
waves, are the razor-bills (Alca 
torda). Their mode of swimming 
and diving much resembles that of 
the guillemot, and in shape and 
plumage they are much like that 
bird, but even the most careless of 
observers would at once distinguish 
them by their curious black bill, 
with its three or four transverse 
flutings, of which the middle one 
is white. 

All these birds in vast numbers, 
as we approached the headland, 
screamed and clanged and flew 
under the windy walls, or swam 
and dived and fluttered over, around, 
and beside us, with a bewildering 
frequency and uproar. The sun 
came out, and the waves sparkled 
and dashed in white curls of foam 
on the little beach strewn with huge 
fragments of chalk, and a more 
enlivening scene could hardly be 
found. We might have been 
Pistheteerus seeking his fortune in 
the kingdom of birds. Certainly 
the citizens of King Epops were 
responding to his call— 

Hoop! hoop! 

Come in a troop, 

Come at a call, 

One and all, 

Birds of a feather 

All together ; 

Birds of a humble gentle bill, 
Smooth and shrill, 

Dieted on seeds and grain, 
Rioting on the furrowed plain, 
Pecking, hopping, 

Picking, popping !? 

All this time but a couple of 
guillemots have fallen to the sports- 
men’s guns, so it is determined to 
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lower a boat and let one of them 
be rowed towards the cliffs, while 
the Firefly is allowed to drift with 
the tide. The birds still retreat 
before the gig and seek the cliffs, 
evidently, as of old, remembering 
the chorus— 
Since time began, 
The race of man 

Has ever been deceitful, faithless ever.? 

Meanwhile we rig out lines for 
whiting, and take a good look at 
the fine headland of chalk as we 
are borne past it on the tide. It 
was a fine sight on an autumnal 
morning, two or three years ago, to 
stand at its verge, and, looking out 
upon the impervious mist, all at once 
see the seething volumes part and 
disclose a ghost-like procession of 
thirty colliers and traders silently 
streaming onwards almost under 
our feet, so closely did they hug the 
Head. And then the mist curtain 
came together once more, and even 
blotted out the sea below, though 
ever and anon we could hear 

the blind old ocean maundering, 

Raking the shingle to and fro, 

Aimlessly clutching and letting go 

The kelp-haired sedges, 

Slipping down with a sleepy forgetting.* 

As is generally the case, how- 
ever, the view of the great bluff’s 
wrinkled and storm-beaten face 
from the sea is immeasurably 
grander. The chalk is streaked 
with these darker furrows, which 
seem to soften its stern expression ; 
and, as a stray sunbeam flits across 
it, the contrast between its white- 
ness and the heaving dark swells 
below appears to light it up with 
something of a sentient smile, 
though in all conscience on a No- 
vember night during an on-shore 
gale it is a grim ‘step-mother to 
ships.’ Then we have seen the 
gleaming, smoking crests of the 
wavering masses of water hurl 
themselves far up the rock-walls, 


® Right Hon. J. H. Frere’s Translation of Aristophanes’ Aves, Pickering, 1840, 


* Lowell’s Poems, ed. 1873, p. 393. 
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till their tops were torn off by the 
wind and sent flying in foam over 
the fields behind, while the vast 
weight of water fell back with a 
din like thunder, and was struck by 
the next incoming surge, when 
both leapt up and roared and broke 
once more into maddened sheets of 
spray. That is a sight never to 
be forgotten. But now we float 
placidly along in deep water only a 
few hundred yards from the Head, 
and note the ruins of the old fire- 
beacon (for the place has for 
centuries earned its name of Flame- 
borough), and then the lighthouse 
with its neat white cottages below. 
It is 80 feet high, and stands 250 
feet above the sea. Its revolving 
lights had cheered us last evening 
off Hornsea, and are nightly 
blessed by many a ship, for im- 
mediately off it lies the Smithwick 
sand which at low tide is only just 
covered with water. We see the 
buoy tossing on our left, and large 
ships, which do not take the inner 
channel as we are doing, are careful 
to give it a wide berth, standing 
well out when they have rounded 
the Head. And now we drift past 
the end of the Danes’ Dyke, and 
here are two fantastic columns of 
chalk, ealled the King and Queen, 
standing out from the cliffs and 
showing how, together with the 
large caves which are also visible 
below, the sea gradually saps this 
natural fortress, as it is doing, only 
at a quicker rate, all along the 
Yorkshire coast. And here is 
Thornwick, a natural opening or 
wick, in the chalk-walls, which 
forms a capital shelter for the fish- 
ing boats of the village of Flam- 
borough. Itself lies some way at 
the back of the cliffs. We have 
lost sight now of the great cliffs to 
the north, near Whithy, and of 
Scarborough Castle, standing out 
so boldly against the sky, the 
Headland intervening, while a few 
shots and clouds of frightened birds, 
rock pigeons, daws, gulls, and the 
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like tell that our friend is finding 
the game he desires. Presently he 
comes off, with nothing much, how- 
ever, to show; a kittiwake in im- 
mature plumage with a brown 
head, instead of the pure white 
it would have attained when a year 
had passed, a puffin, and some 
razor-bills form his bag. He reports 
that no rare birds are to be seen 
to-day, but any number of those we 
have already been sailing amongst. 
They sit overhead in long lines, 
apparently absorbed in thought, 
scarcely caring to fly even when 
fired at, as the old Roman senators 
were found sitting in native dignity 
when the Gauls broke into the 
Senate House and literally bearded 
their august deportment and silent 
majesty. The birds are soon slung 
by Captain Try on a spar at the 
stern of the Firefly, and as they 
hang head downwards in all the 
freshness of their unsullied plumage, 
we could not help wishing for Hook 
to portray their slender forms, and 
pure tints in a sea-piece worthy of 
their beauty. How wooden and un- 
natural will they look when ‘set up’ 
even by the most cunning of taxi- 
dermists, compared with the flexi- 
bility and grace of their deathful 
charms at present! Before the Sea 
Bird Protection Bill was passed, 
scenes of sickening butchery were 
of daily occurrence here in sum- 
mer; especially at the breeding 
season, when the birds are tamer 
than at other times. Artisans and 
tavern keepers from the inland large 
towns used to hire boats and go out, 
often in a drunken state, shooting 
at everything that flew near them, 
frequently to the dread and peril of 
the boatmen themselves. Maulti- 
tudes of the poor victims were never 
picked up, and their death too often 
meant the destruction by starvation 
of their broods on the cliffs. 
Besides their innocenceand beauty 
and their use as sea-scavengers, 
the birds of Flamborough are of 
positive advantage to sailors during 
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a fog. They hear their windy 
screaming and wrangling on the 
cliffs, and keep well off the rocks. 
This aspect of the bird’s usefulness 
was finely described by the Rev. 
Richard Wilton, in his poem on the 
‘ Flamborough Pilots,’ at the time of 
the agitation for the Bill. We had 
been eager promoters of the Bill, 
and were certainly amply repaid by 
the sight we saw to-day, the in- 
creased numbers of birds sporting, 
feeding, and clanging, like the wish- 
hounds of Dartmoor in full cry, 
around us. Needless to say, not 
one more was shot than was neces- 
sary for the collections. 

No whiting were caught, but the 
grey gurnard bit briskly, and we 
took ninety-seven while the boat 
was absent. This fish is amongst 
the few British fish that can emit a 
groan or sigh on being pulled out of 
the water, hence it is known in 
Scotland as the ‘crooner,’ and its 
brother the red gurnard is aptly 
named by science trigla cuculus. 
The skiltul manner in which the 
seamen in a_ trice exenterated, 
skinned, and beheaded these fish was 
very striking. They were supposed 
to be dead before this process was 
commenced; but as the ninety- 
seven were by Capiain Try’s order 
laid out in the sunshine, like so 
many sticks of celery, muscular mo- 
tion, horrendum dictu, still existed 
amongst the trunks in.a manner 
which opened up many avenues of 
serious thoughts, leading from this 
border-land of sensation up to the 
very Fountain of Life. Our specu- 
lations, like those of many much 
more renowned naturalists, needless 
to say, soon lost themselves in the 
outer darkness which surrounds this 
mystery. And then we adjourned 
to tea and ate the unfortunate 
gurnards, on which we had been 
philosophising, with much satisfac- 
tion. 

The shooting party having re- 
turned and a brisk breeze springing 
up, fishing tackle was hauled in, and 
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the word passed to steam home- 
wards under all sail. Then, indeed, 


the sailors were proud of their 
craft, and we had an opportunity of 
seeing how each hand knew his own 
work, and was forward in doing it. 
It was like the heroes of old setting 
sail, such activity prevailed, . 


Nauticus exoritur vario certamine clamor. 


The casings were taken off the trim 
spars, the sails hauled up from the 
forecastle and run aloft in a twink- 
ling and then the good ship Firefly 
staggered along through a stiff tide- 
way under steam and sail, raising 
at her clean-cut bows what yachts- 
men know as ‘a very pretty fea- 
ther.’ Everyone had found his 
appetite, and when Peter announced 
dinner great was the consumption 
of roast beef and pudding, albeit 
the latter was an inch and a half 
thick, and yellow enough to have 
terrified a robust landsman who 
had never known dyspepsia. At sea, 
with the old Greek ‘ ox-hunger’ 
upon one, such trifles are never 
considered, and all viands taste 
equally excellent. On the _hori- 
zon we now saw a good example 
of sea mirage, the distant vessels 
seeming much larger and loom- 
ing distorted in the haze. The 
phenomenon is not unknown in 
the fens, where the vast flats lend 
themselves to such optical illusions 
as readily as the wide sea horizon. 
Next we pass several dandy-rigged 
Yarmouth cutters going up to the 
herring fishery off the Tyne. These 
are wonderfully stiff sea-boats, and 
sailed as steadily as a rock, while 
their inmates leaned against the 
side enjoying the spell of idleness, 
or smoking innumerable pipes, near 
the booms rigged out astern, partly 
to clear the decks, and partly to 
steady the vessel. All these fishing 
vessels have a wonderful similarity, 
and their sailors in oilskins and 
sou’westers might all belong to one 
family. Most inland readers must 
have noticed pictures of them in 
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fall sail on the lid of Yarmouth 
herring-paste tins; they are cha- 
racteristic features on the north- 
eastern coast. The heavily-laden 
iron screw-colliers labouring away 
in the offing, the weather-boand 
Grimsby smacks, the trading ves- 
sels and tugs, greatly diversified the 
sea; while on the coast, as we suc- 
cessively ran past the different 
watering-places, their visitors could 
be seen walking and riding on the 
sands. Every now and then, too, 
we shot past fishing parties from 
Withernsea or Hornsea, some re- 
turning home, and many of them 
looking sufficiently cadaverous to 
claim our pity; others yet anchored, 
and fishing with all the zeal pecu- 
liar to the lover of this sport, 
whether it be the salmon or the 
gudgeon that he seeks to capture. 
Anon a busy tug meets us, dis- 
gorging volumes of smoke, so that 
Captain Try, terrified for his spruce 
masts, gladly goes to windward of 
her. She is towing a huge raft of 
teak to the Tyne. A small spar is 
rigged on this to carry lights at 
night, for it would be an unpleasant 
rencontre to run foul of these heavy 
balks of timber. 

But the look-out man here gives 
notice to the sportsmen to take their 
pieces; five hundred yards ahead 
is @ noisy parliament of gulls, 
kittiwakes, and shearwaters, some 
floating in a dipping white line, 
others wheeling over them with 
eager screams, and every now and 
then splashing into the waves. 
There is probably a ‘ school’ of fish 
underneath them, and they are wait- 
ing to seize what fortune may throw 
in their way as the fish rise near 
the surface, whither they are driven 
by the repeated attacks of clouds 
of dark skirmishers round the main 
body of gulls, guillemots, razor- 
bills, puffins, and the like, which 
dive underneath, and pursue the 
hapless fish in deep water. Captain 
Try turns the steamer’s head to- 
wards the gulls; we cower behind 
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the bulwarks, and anxiously wait 
the result. Long before we get 
within shot the cautious shear- 
waters flap up and fly seaward; 
then the lesser black-backed gulls 
follow their example. Up with a 
whirr of numberless wings gets the 
whole body now, most of them 
seeking the cliffs, while some cross 
the Firefly’s bows, and give a 
chance of a shot. Two barrels of a 
breechloader are emptied at them 
in vain ; then they wheel and pass 
overhead, so that the Vice-Commo- 
dore at the stern leaps up and also 
fires his two barrels. Vain—vain 
are the sportsmen’s efforts; not a 
feather is damaged, and the gulls 
soon disappear, leaving behind only 
a detachment of terns. These light 
troops wheel and dash into the sea 
with loud clanging of voices at the 
side of the Firefly, but prudently 
remain just out of shot. Indeed, 
no cunning old carrion crow in @ 
ploughed field in the country seems 
to possess a better idea of judging 
distance than do the terns. Some- 
what annoyed at their ill-luck (for 
one of the sportsmen won a Queen’s 
badge at Wimbledon, and reason- 
ably thought himself able to shoot 
a sea-gull), while comparing notes 
the look-out once more descries a 
similar collection of birds, all, as 
before, engaged in fishing or riding 
in long white lines on the dark sea. 
Forthwith .the Firefly bears down 
upon them, and in eager silence all 
again watch the gunners. The same 
tactics as before are repeated by the 
different kinds of birds, the Vice- 
Commodore being much chagrined 
at the wildness of the Manx shear- 
waters; again some incautious birds 
cross the yacht’s bows and wheel 
overhead, and once more, with a 
similar result to the last attempt, 
four barrels are simultaneously 
poured into them. These sea-birds 
seemed to bear a charmed life ; and 
the last we saw of the flock was 
its whirling and falling like huge 
snow-flakes before a dark cloud on 
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our port bow. But only those who 
have tried know how difficult it is 
to hit a bird in one kind of rapid 
motion from the deck of a vessel, 
itself in uncertain motion, with an 
undercurrent of throbs and spasms 
from the ceaseless plunging of the 
piston-rods. When memory turns 
to the incredible slaughter which 
used to take place amongst these 
very sea-fowl before the Bird Bill 
was passed for their protection in 
1869, it is, perhaps, matter of satis- 
faction that even now, when the 
fence-months have expired, it is 
not quite so easy to hit a sea-gull 
from a boat as it is to knock down 
a fieldfare from its perch on a 
hedgerow. And should the main- 
tenance of the Sea Fowl Preserva- 
tion Act seem to anyone, while 
contemplating the enormous num- 
ber of birds on these shores at pre- 
sent, a useless restriction on sports- 
men, it will be as well for him to bear 
in mind that, just before the pass- 
ing of that Bill, on a strip of coast 


eighteen miles long near Flam- 
borough Head, 107,250 sea-birds 
were destroyed by pleasure (?) 


parties in four months; 12,000 
by men who shot them for 
their feathers wherewith to adorn 
women’s hats, and 79,500 young 
birds, which died of starvation 
in the nests thus bereft of pro- 
tectors. Commander Knocker, who 
was stationed at Flamborough, 
and reported these facts, saw two 
boats loaded above the gunwales 
with dead birds, and one party of 
eight guns killed 1,100 birds in a 
week. Practical ornithology, be- 
sides the ‘Sea Birds Bill,’ can now 
boast of two more triumphs in the 
way of protection. The ‘ Wild Birds’ 
Preservation Act of 1872’ protects 
the ordinary birds of coppice and 
woodland during their breeding 
months; and the ‘ Wild Fowl Act’ 
of the last session imposes penalties 
for taking wild fowl between Feb- 
ruary 15th and July roth. Not 
merely naturalists but also all lovers 
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of the country ought to be sincerely 
grateful for this legislation. 

At Withernsea two large posts 
are erected to enable ships to try 
their rate of speed at a measured 
mile. The Firefly, under steam 
and sail, but against the tide, made 
her mile in seven minutes and thirty- 
five seconds. This quick travelling 
soon brought us once more to the 
shoals, sandbanks, light-houses, 
and light-ships on and about the 
Spurn. Running the gauntlet of 
these, and avoiding a wreck-buoy 
over a hapless vessel, which here 
went down, crew and all, in the 
destructive gale of Good Friday, 
when the Lincolnshire coast. was. 
strewn with wrecks, we left the 
buoys on our right which mark 
the channel for Hull, and strack 
across the Humber for Grimsby. 
It was such an evening and such a 
scene as Turner would have loved 
to paint. A brilliant sunset flooded 
the Humber with crimson, and 
brought out in all their vivid 
colours the green-painted ‘billy- 
boys,’ and smacks with dark-red 
sails and red-nightcapped fishermen 
aboard, now falling upon a passing 
tug, now a stately barque anchored 
in mid-channel till she could go up 
the river. As the strong lights 
shot through the crowded masts 
and busy life of the fish dock, and 
danced over the ripples brightening 
round the ships at anchor and then 
dying away left them dusky ghosts 
of their former selves, the long line 
of Lincolnshire coast, with its 
trees and farmsteads, faded into 
blue mist, while overhead the moon, 
almost at her full, glided out of a 
long cloud, and, from the point 
where we dropped anchor for the 
night, seemed like a vast ‘riding- 
light’ suspended near the summit 
of the elegant water-tower. Then 
it was easy to understand the 
witchery which sea-life has for an 
artistic eye, and the incomparable 
effects of colour not unfrequently 
to be observed on the waves. 
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Amid these solemn greys and 
softened purples and blues of even- 
ing the Spurn lights were lit, and 
immediately the view on all sides 
was confused by the number of 
lights run up into riggings, or ex- 
tending in long-drawn lines when 
the lamps along the docks were 
lighted. The many noises of a 
busy dockyard gradually composed 
themselves, and the wash of the 
waves round our bows made itself 
more distinctly heard. Our cruise 
had almost ended. The grog- 
locker was opened for the last time, 
and then we turned in. During 
the dim grey of morning Captain 
-Try and his mates, we were faintly 
conscious, were getting us into the 
yacht’s snug berth in the dock. 
But at seven, when the steam began 
to blow off, sleep was effectually 
murdered, and we awoke to dress 
to its roaring accompaniment. And 
then came the last breakfast in the 
comfortable little saloon, not un- 
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mixed with a tinge of sadness at 
the breaking up of a very pleasant 
party and the return to the anxieties 
and duties of life, the last shaking 
of hands and cheery farewell to 
Captain Try and his men. The 
dead birds were duly carried on 
shore, and, save that the most 
cherished memories need no sensible 
object to evoke them, will long, in 
the mute isolation of their glass- 
cases, remind their owners of the 
delightful trip of the Firefly amongst 
the thousands of their screaming, 
diving, swimming kinsfolk off the 
wave-eaten cliffs of Flamborough. 
All our care not to commence 
shooting till the earliest legal date 
was futile. It seems the Flam- 
borough authorities had passed a 
bye-law to postpone all shooting of 
sea-birds till August 15, so that 
our doings on board the Firefly, 
though committed in sheer igno- 
rance, were doubtless viewed with 
much reprobation from the cliffs. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


IL. 


T might form an_ interesting 
sequel to the previous paper, 
which dealt with the general ques- 
tion of British trade, to endeavour 
to trace, pari passu, the growth of 
that trade and the expansion of 
British lending. Unfortunately we 
should thereby, after all, gain but 
a fragmentary view of the several 
foreign nations and dependencies to 
which we have lent. Our trade with 
them is not all the trade that they 
do; and however great a part the 
money we have given them may have 
played in expanding our business 
of late years, it cannot be taken 
as by itself sutticient to deter- 
mine the vital growing power in 
those other countries. Our object 
is to find out what solid basis 
there may be in the past develop- 
ment of the leading nations that 
form England’s customers, which 
would warrant us in supposing that 
the prosperity of the past quarter of 
a century, say, is to continue un- 
abated. We must try to indi- 
cate not merely the permanent con- 
ditions of such countries, but the 
accidental causes which may now 
be working for or against further 
trade development in them. I shall 
therefore proceed, as indicated in 
the previous article, to offer some 
observations on the position of our 
more prominent customers, and I 
propose to begin with India for 
several reasons. In the first place 
India is, for certain classes of cot- 
ton fabrics, by far the largest 
customer we have; and secondly, 
it is the one country with a large 
trade, the development of which 
has been entirely in our own grasp. 
We can trace in it, therefore, with- 
out very much difficulty the precise 
consequences of the forcing pro- 
cess which scientific discovery has 
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made the fashion all over the world. 
Add to these the fact that India 
has of late been very prominently 
before many people in this country 
through the ‘silver question,’ and 
‘ depreciation in exchange’ contro- 
versies, without the true position 
of its empire, financially or econo- 
mically, being well understood, and 
we have found more reasons than 
were necessary to justify the selec- 
tion of this as the first country 
to be dealt with. 

In no country, cxcept perhaps 
the United States, has the modern 
doctrine that railways, telegraphs, 
and all scientific improvements, were 
the only roads to speedy wealth, had 
more unrestrained free play than in 
India. Ever since the time of Lord 
Dalhousie the motto of the Eng- 
lish rulers of the country has been 
‘material progress at any cost;’ the 
development of the empire by means 
of railways, canals, irrigation works, 
model farms, telegraphs, and roads. 
High pressure has thus been put 
on wherever we directly ruled, and 
the Residents at the dependent 
native courts have in many cases 
carried the stimulus of this new 
spirit into the councils of the petty 
rulers whose hands they were de- 
puted to guide. Asa result of this, 
in less than twenty-five years India 
has been covered with a network 
of railways, which now reaches up- 
wards of 6,300 miles, and a closer 
network of telegraph wires extend- 
ing to some 35,000 miles. The enor- 
mous sum of 17,000,000/. has been 
sunk in irrigation works on the 
Indus, the Sutlej, and on the Upper 
Ganges, in Orissa, and at the mouths 
of the Godaveri and Krishna rivers, 
besides lesser works in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Deccan, and 
we are not sure whether that sum 
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includes the indemnifications paid 
to bankrupt private companies. 
At the same time attention has 
been given to the improvement of 
the agriculture of the country, and 
to the introduction of new inven- 
tions, or new plants for cultivation, 
on all of which considerable sums 
have been spent by the Govern- 
ment. The intention of most of 
these works has undoubtedly been 
on the whole good. Mili con- 
siderations probably had a good 
deal to do with the rapid railway 
building that went on after the 
Indian Mutiny was suppressed, and 
the directions taken by such lines 
as the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, 
or the Indus Valley; and much of 
the telegraph communication esta- 
blished was purely for Government 
purposes. But, with these deduc- 
tions, the main object of the Go- 
vernment was, no doubt sincerely 
enough, the good of the people. 
It was hoped that a great outburst 
of wealth would follow the intro- 
duction of the iron roads, and that 
India would soon stand forward as 
the richest country in Asia, one 
well able to bear all the burdens 
laid upon her by her forced mate- 
rial revolution. She was to be 
‘developed’ precisely as England 
has been. 

It must, I fear, be admitted that 
these expectations have been only 
very moderately fulfilled. A great 
deal of the work on which so much 
money has been spent has proved 
so far completely delusive in pro- 
fitable results. No distinct profit 
has accrued to either population or 
Government from most of the irri- 
gation works begun in undeniable 
good faith as helps to the people, 
bnt indiscreetly expanded on by 
officials who did not know sufii- 
ciently what they were about. 
There are also in connection with 
them singular instances of trans- 
actions very like jobbery. A com- 
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pany, for instance, called the East 
India Irrigation Company tried to 
construct the Orissa works, and 
to make them pay, but failed, and 
the Government bought them up 
at a cost of over a million sterling, 
and it is calculated that about 
2,600,000l. will be required alto- 
gether to complete the canals 
which, when made, will not pay 
their maintenance expenses. ‘The 
Orissa people do not care for irri- 
gation, and will not pay for it.' The 
history of the Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company is another instance 
too notorious to need detailing, 
and we merely call to mind the 
fact that the Government has to 
pay interest on some 1,600,000. of 
capital guaranteed to it, and that 
the works constructed by it ure 
maintained at a dead loss. In 
other places, such as the Upper 
Ganges and the Sutlej Valley, 
matters have not been so bad. 
The water is more appreciated, and 
the people seem better able to pay 
for it, so that some of the works 
yield a small net percentage on 
the capital outlay. As a whole, 
however, the irrigation works of 
the Indian Government are not pro- 
sperous, and do not yield on the best 
view more than half the interest on 
their capital. They and the railways 
together thus entail heavy burdens 
on the taxation of the country. 
The result from one point of view 
of all the progress fever of the 
past quarter of a century has 
in fact been that the gross debt 
of the empire, including short loans 
and the railway obligations guaran- 
teed by the Imperial Exchequer, 
has risen from 162,000,000/. in 
1865 to upwards of 224,000,000l. 
at the end of the last financial 
year. State railways alone ab- 
sorbed 3,000,000l. in the financial 
year ended March 1875, and the 
money needs to be borrowed, s0 
that lately between this outlay and 


1 Moral and Material Progress of India, 1874, pp. 68, 69. 
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the heavier financial charges the 
debt of India has been increasing 
at an unusually rapid pace. The 
total debt, exclusive of the then 
small guaranteed railway capital, 
was Only 59,500,0001. in 1858, 
when the Crown succeeded to the 
inheritance of the defunct East 
India Company, and ten years 
before it was only 49,000,000l., 
big enough for the wealth of our 
dominions. The present amount 
of the debt we have ‘given, and the 
charge for interest on the funded 
and unfunded debt, and on railway 
guarantees, is now over 10,500,000l., 
including the charges on the East 
India Company’s stock. Ten 
years ago the total charge was a 
little over 6,000,000/., in 1858 it 
was only 2,500,000/., and at the 
beginning ot Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration in 1848 it was 
2,300,000. Of this enormously 
increased burden the railways and 
canals nominally meet about 
3,900, 000l., and the rest has to come 
out of the augmented taxes of the em- 
pire. A mere enumeration of figures 
in this way would by itself convey 
very little meaning, however, to the 
reader, who might well say, ‘ All 
this is probably true enough, but 
if India can bear these increased 
charges through her generally in- 
creased prosperity, what’s the harm 
of them ?’ 

That is just the point. Can 
India bear these increased charges 
with ease, or do they by their rapid 
growth indicate a pressure upon 
her resources which is fast making 
this vaunted ‘progress’ a curse 
to her population, and an intense 
danger to the stability of British 
rule? The English have had full 
scope for all their ideas in that vast 
country, and have gone on with 
expenditure year by year with un- 
bridled liberality, but what is it 
all leading to? We must exa- 
mine the signs of true progress to 
be found in the general state of 
the country in order to see. Appa- 
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rently the testimony borne by 
statistics is conclusive on the 
question. The revenues of India 
are at first sight enormously greater 
than they were before all this 
modern turmoil began-—quite equal, 
we should be disposed to say, to 
the increased burdens laid thereby 
upon the population. The gross 
revenue was barely 21,000,000l. in 
1838, barely 25,0c0,o00l. in 1848, 
had only risen to 31,700,000l, in 
1858, and is now about 50,000,0001, 
That is a great stride in advance, 
and would seem to show that the 
country was benefited to a much 
greater degree by all that has been 
done for it than the mere yield 
of public works indicates. A closer 
look enables us to see that this 
by no means altogether follows, 
for a considerable portion of the 
increase is due not so much to 
increased productiveness of the 
country now in our possession as 
to the revenues of fresh states that 
have been absorbed by the dominant 
authority, and to the fiscal develop- 
ment produced by frequent re- 
visions of taxes. Lord Dalhousie, 
for example, brought under direct 
British survey, either by conquest, 
coercion, or diplomatic manceuv- 
ring, the rich province of 
Lower Burmah, the valuable terri- 
tory of the Berars belonging to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the rich 
kingdom of Onde, and the fine corn- 
growing Punjaub, besides lesser ter- 
ritories like Nagpore, Sattara, and 
Jansi, all of which his successors 
have been busily developing almost 
ever since. Every now and then 
India has thus been blessed, or 
otherwise, with a fighting Viceroy, 
who has made it his boast and glory 
to effect such annexations and ap- 
propriations ; and in order to under- 
stand what India has really gained in 
revenue by the improvements of re- 
cent years we must make consider- 
able allowance for the yield of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations. Let us 
begin then at Lord Dalhousie’s day. 
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He found the Punjaub half con- 
quered when he landed in India in 
1848, and played the part of a second 
Warren Hastings in his conquest of 
that and other territories. The 
gross revenue was then, as we have 
seen, under 25,000,0001., about half 
what it is now. But the provinces 
and states we have enumerated 
above, and which Lord Dalhousie 
added to British dominions within 
a few years, themselves account for 
more than 14,000,000l. of the sub- 
sequent increase, taking last year’s 
return as a basis of comparison. 
The exact figures I cannot give be- 
cause territories are mixed, and to 
-some extent re-shuffled since 1848, 
but I believe this to be a moderate 
estimate. This leaves us about 
11,000,0001. therefore as the in- 
crease upon the revenues of the old 
provinces of the British dominions, 
which is gathered from the re- 
sources of a much extended empire, 
but that is subject to several further 
important deductions. There is, for 
example, a great increase in the 
interval between 1848 and now 
in the returns from opium, which 
cannot fairly be called an increment 
of Indian revenue at all. The 
opium revenue is derived from 
China, just as much as if we levied 
the duty on it in Chinese custom- 
houses and put it in our own 
pockets. We had put a fancy price 
on opium when it was still a contra- 
band article in China, in order to 
obtain from it the income which 
China by making the drug contra- 
band had virtually refused; and 
when we forced the legalisation of 
the traffic in 1862, we took care to 
compel the Chinese to levy a duty 
low enough toenableus still to secure 
for our Indian revenue the larger 
part of the old profits. What we 
lost in price by their duty we, how- 
ever, more than gained by the ex. 
tended consumption which the last 
war with China enabled us to secure 
for the drug, through the new ports 
opened to English trade, and con- 
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sequently the opium revenue has in- 
creased and has been maintained at 
a high elevation in recent years after 
a quite astonishing fashion. For the 
year ended March 1875, it reached 
8,557,0001., and in 1858-59 it was 
only 5,000,0001. to 6,000,000/. There 
is therefore an augmentation of 
fully 2,500,c00/. under this head 
which cannot fairly be ascribed at 
all to the increase of Indian re- 
sources. It is due solely to our 
greater hold over China. This is 
but one example, and another may 
be found in the augmented salt tax. 
By the extension of our territory, 
and the wider hold that it gave us 
over the salt-producing lakes of Raj- 
pootana and the mines of the Pun- 
jaub, we have been able to establish 
a stricter customs line, and to con- 
trol much more fully the contraband 
consumption of salt. Smuggling 
exists still and must exist while we 
levy duties of such enormous weight 
on one of the prime necessaries of hu- 
man existence, but it does not exist 
now in the degree which formerly 
prevailed, and we may not unfairly 
ascribe a third of the increase 
which has taken place in recent 
years in the salt revenue to the 
action of this complete control. We 
have both levied higher duties and 
have exacted those duties more 
thoroughly. This cannot in fuir- 
ness be taken to indicate a growth 
in the prosperity and elasticity of 
the revenue due to the ‘develop- 
ment’ of the empire. If an Indian 
official wished to put the matter 
plainly, and in sober accordance 
with the facts, he would probably 
be forced to admit that, after making 
all due allowances of the kind, we 
should be near the truth in say- 
ing that the real increase in the 
revenue of India which we could as- 
cribe in ltona fides to its materially 
increased prosperity, does not exceed 
some 6,000,000l. or 7,000,000/. in 
the past five-and-thirty years. I 
am disposed to think that a close 
investigation would prove this to 
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be a generous estimate. It is true 
that we must allow something for 
the natural increase in the revenues 
of such provinces as the Punjaub 
and Oudh, which did not at first 
yield anything like what they do 
now, but we may see better what 
these mean if we examine a little 
more particularly the chief item of 
revenue—that from land. No test of 
the true wealth of the country could 
be so closely indicative of its true 
position and progress, at all events, 
so far as regards any province except 
Bengal, where the permanent settle- 
ment made by Lord Clive no doubt 
interferes with the powers of the 
Government to put the screw on in 
proportion as it sees signs of more 
spare coppers in the hands of the 
peasantry. Everywhere else the 
land tax or Government rent is the 
barometer of progress, 

We shall not go back beyond 
1860, the date when Mr. James 
Wilson went out to put the finances 
of India in order after the Mutiny 
had been quelled, so as to havea 
period of almost fixed territory and 
unbroken repose to deal with. 
Taking the land revenue first, then, 
we find that in 1860 its gross yield 
was 18,757,000/., and for the year 
ended March 31, 1875, it is put 
down at 21,296,000l., an increase in 
fifteen years of 2,5 39,0001. or over 13 
per cent., and yet obviously only a 
proportion of this increase can be 
claimed as due to the increased 
wealth of the population. Surveys 
have been made all over the country, 
and a more close and rigorous sys- 
tem of assessment adopted, so as to 
obtain fuller revenues, and these 
must be credited with their fair 
share of the increase. Indian offi- 
cials themselves admit this to be 
the case. But I do not wish to 
deny that the area of cultivation 
has in some districts considerably 
extended, so that therefore the 
Government has obtained more nu- 
merous land rents. This is of course 
inevitable, and is due more to the 
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increase in population natural to a 
long peaceful administration than 
to the development of the resources 
of the country in the cant sense of 
the term. Indeed, I cannot find 
any trace at all of native develop- 
ment, meaning by that the growth 
of wealth and a wealthy class. 
Where Europeans have taken 
to growing coffee, as in Assam, or 
the cinchona plant, as in Dar. 
jeeling, or indigo, asin Tirhoot, there 
is no doubt a distinct development, 
but that it does not always nor often 
benefit the native population is 
proved by the revolt of the miser- 
able indigo cultivators against the 
rapacity of the English planters 
some ten years ago. The revela- 
tions then made were a significant 
commentary on Indian progiess, 
and worthy of the worst days of 
East Indian slavery. In the same 
way when the Government grows or 
fosters the growth of opium it reaps 
the profit, not the native ryot, and 
where Europeans grow cotton the 
‘development’ and the wealth are 
still exotic not native. So with land 
revenue, it indicates to some degree 
increased cultivation rather than 
increased rent-paying capacity, but 
after all that does not amount to 
much, as will be seen if we take 
averages instead of single years for 
comparison. Thus in the five years 
1860 to 1864 the average land 
revenue was 19,365,000l., in the 
five years 1865 to 1869 the average 
was 19,924,000l., and in the five 
years ended 1874, 20,955,000/. The 
average of the last five years is 
therefore only 1,590,000/. higher 
than for the first five, although in 
every district almost of any im- 
portance except Bengal there have 
been revisions of assessments. There 
can be no doubt either that these 
assessments press very grievously 
on the mass of the people, and it 
would be most difficult to say what 
part of the increase was due to de- 
velopment of wealth and what to 
squeezes. On this point, however, 
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some extracts from a pamphlet on 
the Indian Budget, lately published 
by Mr. John Dacosta, an old and 
experienced Indian merchant, de- 
serve careful reading, especially as 
he quotes official statements and 
admissions singularly at variance 
with the rose-water views and asser- 
tions of Lord George Hamilton, 
who has not yet mastered the first 
rudiments of either political eco- 
nomy or finance to all appearance, 
and speaks with all the more con- 
fidence that he has not. 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Revenue 
Commissioners’ reports show that 10,880 

acres of cultivated land in Surat, and 
" 25,035 acres in Guzerat, were abandoned in 
1872 and 1873; that, owing to a decrease 
in the cultivation, chiefly in the Kaira and 
Broach districts, there was a decrease in the 
revenue collected in the Northern Division 
in 1874, although an enhancement had 
been made in the rates; and that, while the 
unfavourable year 1871-72 was followed 
by two exceptionally propitious seasons, 
the depression of the people, as manifested 
by the relinquishment of their fields, had 
continued. A minute of the Government 
of Bombay records, about the same time, 
that ‘the Government has read with much 
concern the opinion expressed by the Col- 
lector of Sholapore, as to the undue pres- 
sure of the revised rates, in consequence 
of which a large quantity of land has been 
put up for sale in default of revenue, much 
of which found no purchasers.’ From 
Poonah, the official reports state not only 
that ‘the amount of land revenue unre- 
covered was very considerable; but that, in 
order to realise the amount actually reco- 
vered, it was found necessary to sell up 
many occupancies.’ Moreover, a memorial 
was addressed to the Governor-General last 
year by some three thousand landholders in 
the Bombay Presidency complaining that 
the enhanced demand upon them for land 
revenue was out of a 9 with the 
productive value of the land; and that, 
owing to their inability to satisfy it, many 
had been deprived of their estates, cattle, 
and other movable property, while the ryots 
or cultivators were on the verge of starva- 
tion. In the North-West Provinces things 
are in an equally critical condition, and the 
revenue officers themselves have called the 
attention of the Government to the matter. 
The Commissioner of Allahabad, adverting: 
to the administration of Futtehpore, rs- 
marked that the revenue or land tax was 
heavy in many parts; that the imposition 
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of a ten per cent. cess fell heaviest on the 
villages which were least able to bear it ; 
that many villages broke down, and many 
more were threatened with ruin. From the 
collector’s report it appeared, moreover, 
that many zemindars or iandholders who 
had failed to pay up the revenue were impri- 
soned; that their personal property had 
been sold, and that a large number of vil- 
lages or estates had been attached for 
arrears of revenue. The Pioneer (the 
organ of an important official section in 
India) remarked, about the same time, 
with reference to the Bundelkhund district, 
that, ‘if speedy relief were not given, the 
entire social order would be in danger of 
dissolution; that the people were crushed 
by misfortunes, the landholders were hope- 
lessly involved in debt, the population was 
diminishing, the land was going out of cul- 
tivation, and the cattle and farm stock 
were deteriorating.’ Mr. Halsey, the col- 
lector of Cawnpore, in his pamphlet on the 
settlement of that district, says that the 
margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence 
is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on the land, and describes the 
condition of the people in the following 
words: ‘The district has the benefit of 
water communication by both the Ganges 
and the Jumna; it is intersected by the 
East Indian Railway, and is partly tra- 
versed by the Ganges Canal; yet the land 
is only worth five years’ purchase, and the 
state of the average cultivator is one of 
hopeless insolvency and misery.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces states, moreover, in his 
administration report, published in 1873, 
that while travelling he was forcibly struck 
by the wretched condition of the Lullut- 
pore district; and goes on to mention that 
‘many estates had been so depopulated and 
so much land had fallen out of cultivation, 
that the assessment, previously moderate, 
had become very severe.’ The difficulty of 
collecting the land revenue in those pro- 
vinces was shown in the same report by the 
number of cases in which coercive measures 
had to be taken. The dustuks or sum- 
monses issued for the recovery of the land 
revenue amounted— 


In 1868-69 to 81,891 
1869-70 ,, 98,885 
1870-71 ,, 101,146 
The difficulties of the zemindars led them 
to press their ryots, and a considerable in- 
crease ensued in the number of suits be- 
tween landlords and tenants, as the follow- 
ing figures, taken from the same report, 
will show: 
In 1869-70 . . 53,331 
1870-71 60,405 
Some of the revenue officers reported on 
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the baneful ‘effect of such suits in setting 
class against class;’ and the Lieutenant- 
Governor recorded the following significant 
remark in his official report: ‘The anta- 
gonism of classes whose interests lie so 
closely together, and who have hitherto 
been connected by so kindly a bond, is one 
of the greatest political dangers of the 
day.’ 

That is a remarkable statement, 
and, were we to take it as only par- 
tially true, one that cannot do other 
than modify popular notions of the 
wealth of India. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the masses in 
India lie in poverty-stricken help- 
lessness, and that they have as yet 
reaped no direct benefit from the 
taxes they pay. Therefore the in- 
crease of these taxes is due mostly 
to heavier levies on the narrow mar- 
gins left for the subsistence of the 
helpless poor, and, in former years 
at least, to increased areas taxed. 
The first part of this observation 
is true also, as we shall see, of 
that portion of the revenue derived 
from salt taxes. It has increased 
since 1860, when it was barely 
3,000, 0001., to over 6,200,000l. in 
1875, ic. more than doubled in 
the fifteen years, but this increase 
is not attributable in any great de- 
gree to increased consumption. 
On the contrary, in some parts of 
the empire the consumption is less 
now than it was before taxation 
was so high; in Madras, for ex- 
ample, where, according to the 
laborious official compilation already 
quoted,? ‘the revenue has been 
increased by raising the price, but 
the increase of profit was consider- 
ably less than the degree in which 
the tax was augmented, and the 
sales have actually diminished.’ In 
Bengal the same thing has, I 
believe, been going on. Mr. Dacosta 
says, ‘A ton of Cheshire salt, 
which the people of England may 
buy for 1os., pays 81. 178. 3d. of duty 
before it is admitted into Bengal, and 
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with freight and other charges costs 
tol. 10s, to the people of the 
country. At this cruelly high 
price the consumption is much 
restricted. No salt is used in 
agriculture, the cattle are stinted of 
this invaluable condiment, and the 
poor along the sea-coast use salt 
earth scraped from swamps washed 
by the sea, while in inland dis- 
tricts the scrapings of saltpetre 
pans are what thousands of families 
are reduced to consume. Much 
disease is said to be engendered 
by the scarcity of pure salt, and 
the trade in salt fish, which might 
supply a cheap and abundant article 
of food, is hampered by the high 
duty.’* Lord George Hamilton 
in his Budget speech sneered at 
Mr. Dacosta’s pamphlet as ‘ abori- 
ginal’ or something of that kind 
equally pertinent, but he had noother 
answer to the facts thus advanced. 
There is, I very much doubt, no deny- 
ing them, and these salt duties thus 
give a fair enough idea of the degree 
to which the Indian Government is 
pressed for means, as well as of 
the misery which must prevail in the 
country when this prime necessary of 
life is the only indigenous source of 
revenue which can be drawn upon 
by the pressure of more stringent 
fiscal regulations and higher taxes. 
The increase in the yield from 
drink is as nothing in comparison. 
Excise and forestry receipts are 
taken together in the ‘statistical ab- 
stracts,’ and they have barely in- 
creased at all since 1869. Close 
comparisons throughout the fifteen 
years under review are not possible 
because of the shiftings which taxes 
underwent in the earlier period. 
Customs form another branch of 
revenue which has been stationary 
for six or seven years, and which 
has not increased at all to any per- 
ceptible degree since 1862, when 
sundry remissionsand readjustments 


* Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 1874, p. 8. 
5 The Indian Budget for 1876, pp. 13, 14. 
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came into force, and that too in spite 
of the number of necessaries on 
which duty is levied. The same may 
be said of stamps, which do not yield 
400,0001. more now than they did 
in 1869, and only about 1,100,000. 
more than in 1862. Every item of 
revenue of any importance there- 
fore indicates that the Government 
is working at the highest possible 
pressure. No more taxes can be 
imposed; there is in the country 
urgent economic necessity that not 
a few should be remitted or re- 
duced. Notwithstanding readjust- 
ments of land cesses, additional 
percentages on salt dues, and the 
adoption of every conceivable ex- 
“pedient, the gross revenue of 
India has been practically almost 
stationary since 1868. It was then 
48,534,000l., and has never been 
higher than 51,414,000l., while last 
year it was only 50,570,0001. While 
this is so, the liabilities of the 
country have been growing at a 
tremendous pace. If we strip 
away the meaninglessand misleading 
distinction between ‘ ordinary’ and 
‘extraordinary’ budgets, we shall 
see better what the real state of the 
account is since 1868. That dis- 
tinction ought never to have been 
made in the manner it has been, 
because the Government of India 
cannot treat its accounts like a 
railway company, and what it calls 
reproductive expenditure on capital 
account is and can be no such 
thing in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred, as the term is usually 
understood. When such items as 
the famine outlay get classed 
in this extraordinary account, 
the absurdity of it becomes 
apparent at once. Since and in- 
cluding 1868 and up to March last 
year, then, the gross increase from 
revenue has been about 401,000,000l. 
and the gross expenditure about 
419,000,000l. ; the deficit therefore 
has been about 18,000,000l., or 
2,500,000l. per annum. This is so 
far satisfactory that it is a lower 
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rate than that of the deficits 
which Mr. James Wilson found 
when he went to India as financial 
doctor in 1860. In his Budget speech 
of February of that year he said : 

It has been a mat*er of surprise to me 
that, with so defective a system, greater 
evils have not arisen. . . . It is, sir, with 
that system we shall have to deal ; under 
which, in thirty-three years out of forty- 
six, we have suffered a deficiency in our 
finances at the rate of 5,500,000/. a year, 
and amounting on the whole to 72,195,416l.; 
under which we have now a deficit in the 
present year of upwards of 9,000,000/. and 
a prospective deficit in the next year of 
about 6,500,000l.; under which our debt 
has increased in three years by upwards 
of 38,000,000/. and the annual charge upon 
it by about 2,000,000/. That is the price 
the Mutiny has cost the people of India. 

Against that huge deficit there 
was only as a set-off the surplus 
of thirteen years amounting to 
8,895,437, part of which was 
quite fictitious. 

In the last four years, owing 
to the famine, the deficit has been 
much above the average since 1863, 
and it will next year, owing to the 
loss on exchange, probably reach 
4,000,0001.; the Budget estimate 
being 3,615,000l. Now, indepen- 
dent altogether of the size of the 
deficit, there is something alarming 
in the fact that there is a defi. 
ciency at all, and that it is normal 
in spite of the great pressure 
which the financial system inaugu- 
rated partly by Mr. Wilson has 
brought to bear on the population. 
Instead of abolishing these deficits 
by an addition of about 11,000,0001. 
to the gross revenue since his day, 
they are only reduced one-half, 
and the prospect of their continu- 
ance for an indefinite period ap- 
pears to be calmly if not flippantly 
contemplated by the authorities, 
because they are so enamoured 
of those magic words ‘repro- 
ductive expenditure.’ We have 


pointed out that in the case of 
canals the notion of the expenditure 
being reproductive may in a few 
cases be justified, but is also in 
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some very important ones a com- 
plete delusion. The works have 
been undertaken with the most 
praiseworthy intentions, but in too 
many cases the population has not 
appreciated what was done for them 
or were too poor to pay for the use 
of the water to their fields. As far 
as trade purposes go the canals may 
be said to have been almost a dead 
failure, and no prudent financier 
would think of lugging the vague 
credit ‘indirect benefit’ into his 
accounts. Capital cannot by any 
possibility be wisely spent in this 
freehanded style for indirect re- 
sults. 

The same objection cannot be 
made in one sense against railways, 
but yet the annual charge which 
they lay on the revenues of the 
country shows that they have been 
pushed on far ahead of its rate of 
development, and that as a conse- 
quence of that they have probably 
retarde’! progress almost as much as 
they have helped it. Here also the 
‘indirect benefit’ theory has proved 
in the main a pernicious delusion. 
The only great line which is now 
paying with some steadiness all its 
charges and more out of revenue 
is the East Indian, and the smaller 
line known as the Eastern Bengal 
is also in a fairly sound position. 
But when we come to analyse this 
apparent soundness, we find that a 
considerable part of it is due to 
the Government business done; for 
which Government pays out of the 
taxes, and to such accidents as the 
Bengal famine. There is a certain 
general development of trade. 
The number of passengers carried 
by all the lines has doubled since 
1865, and the weight of goods also, 
but then so has the mileage of the 
lines. There has not been, there- 
fore, that rapid progression which 
people expected who reasoned from 
the experience of countries like our 
own or like France and Belgium. 
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Hence up to the end of 1874 the 
net amount paid by the Govern. 
ment as interest under guarantees 
to the several private railway 
companies was 26,000,0c001. For 
the five years 1869 to 1873 it aver- 
aged 1,551,000l, per annum, and 
was practically the same at the end 
of the period as at the beginning 
notwithstanding that about 1,000 
miles of cheaply made additional 
lines had been opened, from which 
much was expected as ‘feeders."4 
Since 1873 there have been better 
returns, and Lord George Hamilton 
announced to the House that for 
1876-77 the deficiency on the 
guaranteed railway interest would 
be reduced to 1,260,000l. or nearly 
goo,cool. less than in 1872-73. 
That remains to be proved, how- 
ever, and it must not be forgotten 
that the proceeds of the famine 
traffic made the yield of the rail- 
ways in the years ended March 31, 
1874 and 1875, abnormally high. 
The Government then in fact first 
paid away in freights to the com- 
panies money which it had borrowed, 
and when the latter showed a large 
profit made by such payments 
called it the result of satisfactory 
progress in the trade of the empire. 
At present the most reasonable 
inference would be that the trade 
could not support the inflated level 
of two years ago, and we fear it 
cannot be denied that the guaran- 
teed railways of India must continue 
to cost the Government a good many 
millions before they are all indepen- 
dent, and no one can tell when in 
the distant future they will return 
to the Government any of the 
money thus drawn from the general 
taxation for their maintenance. 
The principle of their construction 
was indeed a vicious and ruinous 
one, as is proved by the statement 
of Lord George Hamilton. He 
said that the Government was able 
to construct the State railways at a 
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costof 4,300/. per mile without the 
Agra bridge at Rajpootana, and 
5,3001. per mile with it, whereas 
the private guaranteed railways had 
cost 16,0001. per mile. Part of this 
excessive difference may be set 
down to the broader gauge of the 
latter, but that by no means ac- 
counts for it all. A good half at 
least is due to bad engineering and 
reckless extravagance and jobbery, 
under shelter of the Government 
guarantees. And itis partly because 
these railways have been so prepos- 
terously dear in proportion to the 
state of the country and population 
that they have cost and will con- 
tinue to cost the State so much 
money under the indiscreetly given 
guarantees. While they do so 
they must be considered almost as 
much retardant of general pro- 
sperity and development as the 
reverse.© An account of how much 
the Government pays to the com- 
panies every year for the carriage 
of troops, stores, officials, &c., would 
enable us to see more clearly what 
they are really doing on the de- 
veloped resources of the country. 
All we can at present say is that 
in the second half of 1875 — the 
last available account —the East 
Indian Railway gross traffic receipts 
were less by about 35,000/. than for 
the corresponding half of 1874, and 
that although passenger receipts 
were increasing, those from merchan- 
dise had been falling off steadily 
for three half-years. This is the 
principal railway of India, and 
might be taken as a test, but 
it is fair to say that other trunk 
lines, such as the Great Indian 
Peninsula, show last half-year an 
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increase owing chiefly to the passage 
ofthe Princeof Walesand his retinue 
over the line. The Madras Railway, 
on the other hand, barely maintained 
its position, and the Eastern Ben 
receipts showed a considerable fall- 
ing off in the last half of. 1874, 
though higher the first half of 
1875. But we need not pursve 
this point further, it being demon- 
strated that the railways like the 
canals are still a burden on the 
State and likely to continue so, and 
that calling the expenditure on them 
reproductive is therefore talking 
nonsense. 

A more generally interesting and 
conclusive inquiry, and one bearing 
most closely on our subject, presents 
itself in the general trade returns of 
the empire. What indication do they 
give of the progress it is making 
and of its ability to go on standing 
the load of fresh burdens which 
are year by year being laid upon 
it? The weight of that load is of 
course officially denied, and Lord 
George Hamilton, as the mouth- 
piece of the India Council in the 
House of Commons, claims that 
while the debt has been in some 
three years increased by 13,000,000l. 
the net charges upon the country 
have been lessened by 1,200,000l., 
but this result is due mostly to the 
windfalls of the famine traffic to 
the railways, as I have already 
pointed out. That there has been 
a reliably permanent decrease of 
its kind is simply impossible unless 
the trade returns of the country 
grievously mislead us. 

Taking these returns from 1860 
downwards in periods of five years, 
we find the following results : 


5 It is significant of the poverty of the Indian population, and by consequence of the 
folly of burdening them with means of communication too costly even for most parts of 
the United States, that the average rate received for carrying a anes one mile on 

his 


the East Indian Company's system is considerably under }d. 


too in spite of the 


enormous proportion of high-fare Government and European traffic which the annual flight 


to Simla of itself entails. 
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Years Meduntion ab: 
1860 to 1864 sega aees. 
1865 to 1869° 158,484,000/7 
1870 to 1874 161,279,000/. 

Years Merchandite, &c. 
1860 to 1864 210,733,000/, 
1865 to 1869° 279,314,0001, 
1870 to 1874 281,177,0001, 
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Between the first and second 
periods here given there is a marked 
improvement in the gross values of 
both the exports and imports, but 
between the second and third there 
isno such improvement. The ex- 
port figures are all but stationary, 
the total imports have sensibly 
declined, and when we look at the 
years in detail we find that so far 
as regards the exports the total of 
1874 was below that for 1871, 
while the totals for merchandise 
alone have never been so high as 
in 1864, 1865, and 1866, when 
India was enjoying to the full the 
prosperity due to the American war. 
The export of merchandise was 
worth some 13,000,000l. less in 
1874 than 1865. There is, therefore, 
no decided sign of a development 
of Indian trade, such as we have a 
right to expect after all the money 
that has been lavished in bringing 
the productive powers of the coun- 
try to a high pitch. Some raw 
staples which India produces are 
rising in importance, but others 
are declining or fluctuating in price 
rather than in quantity, from year 
to year. 

But if the exports give this im- 
pression, still more do the imports, 
which are after all the greatest test 
of the growing wealth and resources 
of a community. These are de- 
cidedly lower in the last quinquen- 
nium we have given than in the 
previous, and when looked at in 
detail, and taking merchandise by 
itself, cannot be said to have 
substantially and permanently in- 
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Treasure Total 
85,458,000/. 205,302,000, 
88,089,000/. 246,573,000. 
41,323,000/. 202,602,000!. 
Treasure Total 
5,113,000/. 215,846,000/. 
9,009,9001, 288,323,000/, 
7,951,0001. 289,128,000/. 
creased since 1869, when the 
highest level was touched. It is 


indeed evident that that portion of 
the import trade which depends 
on native demand is almost station- 
ary, while articles required by the 
Government for its public works 
are imported in larger or smaller 
quantities pretty much according 
as the borrowings are large or 
small. India has not applied 
such lavish amounts of capital 
to railway building lately, for 
example, because less has been 
done by the private companies, and 
so the import of iron and manu- 
factures has notably declined. While 
one year with another the import 
trade in goods is thus almost ata 
dead level, and certainly not going 
forward by leaps and bounds, the 
import of treasure has fallen off to 
an enormous degree, and is so in- 
timately bound up with the general 
question of the position of India 
economically as to make it worth 
while to examine its causes with 
some particularity. 

India has for long been an enor- 
mous consumer of the precious 
metals and chiefly of silver, so that 
she has absorbed on balances be- 
tween the years 1835 and 1866 
about 200,000,000l. ; but the great 
annual import did not begin till 
1855-56, when the large railway 
building schemes of Lord Dalhousie 
first caused a demand for wages, 
&c., which loans in London were 
able to supply. In subsequent 
years the cotton prosperity already 
alluded to gave such an impetus to 


* It should be remembered that, owing to a change in the date of making up the 
accounts, the financial year 1866-67 contains only eleven months. 
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the export trade of the empire that 
there was an enormous balance of 
trade in its favour, and the imports 
of bullion rose to 20,500,000/. in 
1863-4 and to 26,500,000l. in 1865 
-66, from which point they fell 
away as suddenly and sharply. 
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The state of this part of the im. 
port account for the past few years 
cannot be better shown than by the 
following table, extracted from the 
report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver, lately published : 


From 1868-69 to 1871-72 the surplus of gold imports into India was 16,500,000/. 


From 1872-73 to 1875-76 


” 


From 1868-69 to 1871-72 the surplus of silver in 


From 1872-73 to 1875-76 os 

It is therefore evident that Indian 
trade has, for some reason or other, 
much less favourable a hold on 
foreign markets now than it had 
some yearsago. India’s position is 
in almost every way the reverse of 
that of England, with which we 
dealt generally last month. She 
has no great foreign investments, no 
large colonies, no wide-spread carry - 
ing business, and very few native 
manufactures worthy of the name. 
The balance to be settled between 
the totals of her export and import 
trade is, in consequence, more a 
simple matter of cash than with 
most countries. If she sells a 
great deal more than she buys, her 
foreign customers must pay her the 
difference in silver or gold. Now 
at first sight an evident nearer 
approach of the two sides of the 
account to a level, as indicated 
by a cessation of larger bullion 
imports, might be taken as a sign 
that India was growing richer, and 
able to buy more; and, had we not 
studied the figures of her trade, 
that might have been the conclu- 
sion we should have jumped to, 
especially after hearing all the far- 
sounding talk about prosperity, 
progress, and what not. But we 
have seen that the figures are, in 
recent years, all but stationary, and 
that the tendency of both exports 
and imports has been rather towards 
retrogression than otherwise. In 
the net bullion import given above, 
the period of cotton-growing in- 
flation is not included, and there is 
therefore no abnormal cause for 


” 7,500,0001. 
nports into India was 23,500,000/. 
9,500,000/. 


” 
” ” 


the excess of the first period over 
the second to account for the enor- 
mous difference between the two. 
We are consequently driven to 
seek other explanations. To my 
thinking, they are not difficult to 
find. The main, if not the sole, 
cause of the stoppage of a bullion 
import in India undoubtedly lies in 
the fact that the Government of 
India has in recent years been 
compelled to pay increased amounts 
in England, while, at the same time, 
borrowing on account of India has 
not been quite so heavy. This is 
best understood by the statement 
given by the House of Commons 
Committee in their report. It points 
out that, through a slight increase 
in the import figures, the balance 
to be remitted to India has been re- 
duced somewhat of late years ; but, 
while that is so, the India Council 
have been driven year by year to 
increase their drafts for money due 
here on account of the Indian Go- 
vernment. This is how the account 
stands. 

Between 1868-69 and 1871-72 
there were remitted to India in 
treasure 40,000,000l., and in Go- 
vernment bills 29,500,000l., a total 
of 69,500,000/.; and between 
1872-73 and1875-76the remittances 
in treasure were only 16,500,000l., 
while the Government drafts had 
increased to 50,500,0001., the two 
together making a total of only 
67,000,000l, Thus, while the gross 
amount remitted has fallen off, on a 
comparison of years, 2,500,000l., 
the demands of the India Council 
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have swollen 21,000,000/. In other 
words, the position of the normal 
trade account of the empire was 
last year almost entirely neutralised 
through the demands of the India 
Council here.’ Somuchso that, were 
it not for the trade of China, by which 
a large proportion of the Council 
drafts are ultimately utilised, it 
would of late have frequently been 
almost impossible to remit at all. 
As it was, the exchange rates fell at 
one time so low that they threat- 
ened a loss of 4,000,000/. to India. 
The great increase in the amount 
due by India on account of interest 
on her debt, and on the guaranteed 
railways capital, as well as on ac- 
count of the extravagant charges 
for her army stores, &c. payable in 
England has therefore had just this 
outcome. The resources of the 
country are straitened to the ut- 
most to make ends meet, and the 
purchasing powers of the people 
must consequently be most materi- 
ally reduced. It is becoming a do- 
minant and imperative necessity that 
the exports should always largely 
exceed the imports; and whenever 
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the latter come nearer than a given 
point to the level of the former, 
commercial distress, depressed ex- 
changes, and hampered trade must 
be the inevitable result. Between 
public and private demands for 
remittance, India must owe this 
country yearly, practically, some 
19,000,000l. or 20,000,0001. at a 
moderate estimate, of which a full 
15,000,0001. is on Government ac- 
count; and she has nothing but 
her excess of exportable produce 
in the long run to pay it with. 

The extreme fall which lately 
took place in the value of silver is 
a fit enough illustration of the way 
in which this economic position 
takes effect. It has been the 
fashion to ascribe all this fall to 
panic, induced by the over pro- 
duction in America, and the bad 
management of the German Govern- 
ment intent on its ambitious 
schemes for remodelling its currency 
on the basis of the richest nations. 
But, obviously, we have only half 
the truth in statements of that kind. 
Silver has fallen in price, not from 
over supply, but from decreased de- 


* The following table, extracted from the Report of the Committee on the Depreciation 
of Silver, will show approximately the position of the Indian trade account pure and 


simple. 


It will be seen that the vaunted progress of the Empire has very little real” 


foundation, and that the margin to the credit of India tends to narrow in a dangerous 


Official Years Treasure) 


£ 
32,970,000 
36,320,000 
47,860,000 
65,625,000 
68,025,000 
65,490,000 
41,860,000 
50,875,000 
53,060,000 
52,470,000 
55,335,000 
63,190,000 
55,230,000 
54,980,000 
56,360,000 
56,210,000 


1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 . ° i 
1864 me j 7 
1865-66 . ° | 
1866-67 (11 months), 

1867-68 . ; ; 

1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 





Exports (exclusive of | Imports (exclusive of | 


degree to the level of the India Council drafts: 


Treasure) Excess of Exports 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


£ 
23,495,000 
22,320,000 
22,630,000 
27,145,000 
28,150,000 
29,600,000 
29,040,000 
35,705,000 
35,990,000 
32,925,000 
34.470,000 
32,090,000 
31,875,000 
33,835,000 
36,220,000 
38,515,000 
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mand. The investigations of the 
committee appointed to look into the 
subject proved clearly enough that 
there had as yet been no over supply, 
but it also proved very distinctly 
that India no longer took the 
quantity of the metal that it used 
to do. Leaving out the years of 
the cotton famine, we find that the 
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net absorption by India of this 
metal was about 28,500,000/. from 
the years 1866-67 to 1869-70 in- 
clusive, and for the next four years 
10,600,0001., while for the last two 
years up to March 1876 it was 
about 6,000,000/., most of which 
was absorbed in 1874-75°% under 
the operation of the famine loans. 


8 The following figures are from Lord George Hamilton's Budget speech, and give fuller 
information about the bullion and bill movements in recent years. The remarks that 
follow the figures are so utterly at variance with facts, however, that I must apologise 
for giving place to them. No man who knew the rudiments of Indian finance would 
talk of the prosperity of India in this glib fashion. Lord George had his brief, however, 
and must get the credit of having fulfilled it very well. His object was to put the best 
possible face on affairs, not to state calmly the actual truth. An ordinary reader will, 
however, easily see the missing links and contradictions of his rather specious ha- 
ranguing, as for example his admissions that the profits of private traders or companies 
tell against Indian prosperity just as the Government charges do. Thoy none of them 
indicate native development. ‘The amount of bullion retained by India during 40 years 
was remarkable, and especially so if they took the decades. The figures were as fol- 
low:—Surplus Imports.—1835 to 1845.—Gold, 3,296,799/.; silver, 20,534,669/.; total, 
23,831,468/.; Secretary of State’s bills, 19,859,640/.; grand total. 43,691,108/. 1845 to 
1855.—Gold, 10,282,393/.; silver, 15,327,009/.; total, 25,609,402/.; Secretary of State's 
bills, 29,380,214/.; grand total, 54,989,616/. 1855 to 1865.—Gold, 51,094,642/.; silver, 


100,202,612/.; total, 151,297,254/.; Secretary of State’s bills, 28,567,941/.; grand total, 
179,865,195/. 1865 to 1875.—Gold, 36,574,740l.; silver, 62,400,060/. ; total, 98,974,800. ; 
Secretary of State’s bills, 84,256,029/.; grand total, 183,230,829/. 


This import of gold 
was curious, as little gold was in circulation. It must have been imported for hoarding 
or for ornaments. If such an immense amount of a precious metal, not used for coinage, 
was thus absorbed, they might infer that a large portion of the silver imported was 
retained for the same purposes, either in hoards or ornaments. India was able to 
acquire and absorb this enormous amount of bullion from the growth of her export trade, 
In 1855-56 her exports were valued at 23,000,000/., and the home charges at 5,000,000/. 
In 1875-76 the exports were valued at 56,000,000/., and the home charges at 15,000,000/, 
This immense growth of the export trade, though partly due to other causes, was to a 
great extent the result of the growth of railways and other reproductive works. But the 
increase of the home charges was mainly due to the construction of these works; in other 
words, the growth of the purchasing power of India was the result of the increased 
expenditure in England. But there were other influences quite as potent, though not so 
apparent as Secretary of State's bills, in counteracting the Indian demand for silver— 
namely, the remittances from India to England made either by private individuals or on 
behalf of companies, the capital of which had been raised in England and invested in 
India. What the amount of these annual remittances might be it was difficult to esti- 
mate, but the amount was very large, owing to the increase of English capital invested 
in India, as well as of the number of Europeans residing in India; and this brought 
him to the real difficulty of our connection with India. India was not a country in 
which Europeans would settle or reside permanently. Yet she required certain things 
which she could alone obtain in Europe. She wanted European capital, European enter- 
_— and energy to manage that capital, while the infusion of the European element into 

er civil and military administration was essential for all purposes of good government. 
But when she had got these essentials she could not permanently retain them, for by 
a natural attraction the European, after a certain number of years’ work, returned to 
his native home, carrying with him, if a private individual, the fortune he had made, or, 
if in Government service, the pension to which he was entitled. Thus there was a per- 
ennial drain upon the resources of India, which must, he was afraid, continue as long as 
the constitution of the European and the climate of India remained as they were. This 
was the main cause of the so-called home charges and of the heavy private remittances 
from India; and those who ignored this inherent drawback, arising from the peculiarity 


of the relations between the two countries, would never understand the main difficulty of 
Indian administration and finance.’ 
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In the year ended March last 
the absorption only amounted to 
1,555,000/., and if India ceases to 
borrow it may not merely cease 
altogether to take silver, but pro- 
bably induce a drain the other 
way. The India Council has had 
to borrow 4,000,0001. this year 
already, in order to keep the ex- 
change from going to Is. per 
rupee. No wonder therefore that 
the Indian exchange fell to a low 
figure that loan notwithstanding, 
and that grave alarm was excited 
for the future of the empire. No 
more terrible proof could be given 
that it is suffering from our hurried 
and ill-advised efforts at progress 
than this constantly increasing de- 
pression in the rate of exchange. 
At this moment men’s minds are at 
ease again; the exchange has risen 
a little and clouds are passing away. 
It should not be forgotten, however, 
that this is due more to the China 
trade than to that of India, and 
also that the present is the harvest 
season, when teas, coffees, silks, 
indigo, cotton, and rice begin to 
stream towards Europe from both 
countries, causing a brisker demand 
for remittance. We must wait for 
the return tide again, and see how 
the exchanges will stand that under 
the dead weight of the continuous 
Council drafts, before deciding that 
the danger is all gone and business 
likely to beadvancing and prosperous 
—the Indian revenue unhampered 
with the necessity of borrowing so 
many millions to make good the 
loss on exchange. At present the 
publication of an advertisement 
for an extra issue of drafts is 
sufficient to send the exchange 
down to six or seven per cent., and 
that at the busy season too. The 
position is well stated in the report 
of the parliamentary committee 
above mentioned, and offers a re- 
markable contrast to the airy ease 
of Lord George Hamilton’s optimist 
history of the financial situation : 
Before the Indian Mutiny the total 
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disbursements at home ranged, very 
roughly speaking, between 4,000,000/. and 
5,000,000/, sterling. From 1860-61 to 
1866-67 they ranged between 9,000,000/. 
and 11,000,000/. Now they stand at about 
15,000,000/., and to the precise extent to 
which India must thus remit funds to the 
Home Government, she has so much less 
to receive in merchandise or silver. Her 
powers of importation are reduced to that 
extent, Tuking the receipts from the rail- 
ways, it appears that during the 10 years 
1860-61 to 1869-70 the Indian Govern- 
ment received, as a balance to be paid out 
in India, 35,000,000/, from the Guaranteed 
Railway Companies, or, on an average, 
3,500,000. a year. In the year 1870-71 
the amount received was 2,250,000l., and 
in 1871-72, 1,200,000/. Since then the 
receipts from this source have been prac- 
tically closed; nay, more than this. In 
1872-73 the railways received from the 
Government in London 530,000/., and in 
1874-75 nearly 800,000/., in place of pay- 
ing an annual average of 3,500,000/. in 
the previous period. In round numbers, 
therefore, the Government had to provide 
4,000,000/, a year more than in the pre- 
vious period, by other means. These other 
means were either drafts on India, or loans 
raised on its own account at home. In 
1874-75 about 5,000,000/. was raised by 
loans, and in that year only 10,840,000/, 
was drawn, but in the two previous years 
the drafts amounted, as has been shown, 
to between 13,000,000/, and 14,000,000l., 
and in the first 10 months of the year 
1875-76 to 12,360,000/, It appears that 
they would have nearly reached 15,000,000/., 
but for the difficulties experienced in selling 
bills in February and March. 


To this we need only add the 
significant fact that for years the 
loss on exchange alone has been 
latterly equivalent to fully ten per 
cent. additional debt charge on the 
revenues of India, and that, since 
1865 at least, the amount of the 
loss has been steadily on the in- 
crease. In that year it was only 
43,000l., and rose to close on a 
million in 1874; last year it was 
lower, thanks to the large famine 
borrowings, but for next year Lord 
George Hamilton estimates that the 
loss may reach to 2,800,000l. 
Originally it was estimated at 
2,300,0001. There is no disguising 
the fact that this extra burden is a 
trueindex of the real position of India 
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—a mark not of the fall in the 
value of silver, but of the pro- 
gressive increase of her burdens 
beyond what she is able to bear. 
Her only chance of maintaining the 
exchanges lies in borrowing—no 
currency nostrum can help her. 
A new loan raised in England acts 
for the time being in favour of 
India just in the same way as a 
great increase in her exports would 
do, but stop the loans and there 
comes instant collapse. Thus the 
country is forced upon a course in 
which there is no stopping. It 
becomes a choice of losses—whether 
the Government will consent to 
lose two, three, or four millions 
sterling by exchange or to take the 
burden of a new loan every year. 
Hitherto her financiers have chosen 
the latter alternative, with result 
that there is temporary ease and 
prospect of heavier future disaster. 
That being so, grave questions start 
up as to what we shall have to do 
not merely to stimulate the trade 


of the country, but to restore 
equilibrium between its resources 


and its burdens. The questions 
involved in the latter part of the 
rn are not strictly within the 
ine I have marked out for myself, 
but the condition of Indian trade 
cannot be well understood without 
a passing glance at them. 

Lord George Hamilton spoke with 
his fine courageous explicitness of 
the ‘great development of the pro- 
ductive powers of India,’ and no 
doubt there has been development, 
but it is development at present 
neutralised, and more than neu- 
tralised; it is development based 
on debt and supported by as needy 
and frequent recourse to the 
money-lender as any spendthrift 
could set the example of, and 
therefore it is development which 
must before long, I believe, inevit- 
ably force on us, as rulers of India, 
one of two alternatives—either we 
shall have to enter on another career 
of conquest and annexation within 
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India in order to get the revenues of 
the tributary states, which now pay 
us little, into our own hands, or 
England must presently step in and 
relieve India of some part of the 
pressure of her debt. These tribu- 
tary or feudatory states own over a 
third of the total area of India, and 
control nearly a sixth of the total 
population, yet contribute only 
725,000/, to the Imperial revenue, 
although they enjoy some of the most 
important bevefits of our rule, such 
as immunity from foreign attacks, 
freedom to trade, &c. That the Go- 
vernment of the empire can go on 
in the future as it has done in the 
past, is a sheer impossibility ; for 
the pressure of taxation upon the 
people is heavy enough to cause the 
idea of a new rebellion to find strong 
support; and every year finds us 
weaker, because nearer to a state of 
chronic bankruptcy. The danger of 
losing the great income from opium 
constantly increases, for example, 
side by side with the growing burden. 
An émeute in China would probably 
cut it off at once, and leave us face 
to face with an enormous deficit 
such as the present milder doses of 
borrowing could never fill. I am 
not writing in an alarmist frame of 
mind, but from sober weighing of the 
facts of the position, which facts 
the official intellect may, with its 
schemes of progress in the abstract, 
be too ready to ignore. 
Furthermore, and this touches 
more closely our immediate inquiry, 
the borrowings of India on the score 
of public works will have to be 
rigorously stopped. Every thousand 
pounds added on account of these 
works to the interest-bearing debt 
not only hastens by so much the 
inevitable catastrophe, but also 
helps to derange the trade balance 
of India to its hurt. The clamours 
of Indian railway directors for the 
completion of this line or that, in 
order to open up a new district for 
their profit, as well as of restless 
officials for millions to spend on pet 
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projects of irrigation and land im- 
provement, ought to be rigorously 
ignored when they involve more 
debt, and the total expenditure 
brought within the limits of income 
asfarasmay be. That will not cure 
the evil, which is now too deep, I 
fear, for such mild treatment; but 
it will at least give time for a true 
appreciation of the position, and 
let the governors of India know 
what she can really bear—a great 
step gained. Were no loans al- 
lowed to be raised for the purpose 
of eking out a loss on exchange, or 
to avert a famine, they would soon 
realise the fact—patent enough to 
all who have their eyes open—that 
India has been living these five-and- 
twenty years at least beyond her 
means, and is doing so practically 
as much now as ever. 

But if this policy is pursued it 
will have a most important effect on 
British trade with India. There 
will no longer be the same demand 


for iron manufactures or building 


materials. We shall have to forego 
a good deal of very profitable busi- 
ness, and, I fear, cannot hope to 
look for immediate compensation 
in new branches opened out. India 
is troubled with a bad trade tariff, 
the result also of her ‘progress.’ The 
duties levied are not nominally very 
high as a rule, for the simple reason 
that the population could not buy 
the goods at all were they dearer, 
but they are just as hampering to 
the development of trade in a 
poor country as high ones in a 
rich. The facts brought to light 
in the agitation which went on early 
in the present year ‘amongst the 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers is 
a very good illustration of this. 
They contended strongly that the 
five per cent. import duty charged 
on their goods in India was proving 
the ruin of their trade. What with 
this and the loss on exchange, those 
manufacturers who had been striving 
to establish an exotic kind of indus- 
try in cotton manufactures in Bom- 
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bay were able to beat the English 


makers, and must, in time, take away 
their trade. I give the following 
summary of the Manchester people’s 
argument from the Times of the 7th 
of March last : 


So far as regards India, it is pointed out 
that the productions of Indian mills are 
supplanting those of our home mills. Cer- 
tain kinds of goods that the Indian mills 
can make have been exported from this 
country to India in decreasing quantities 
year by year, while shirtings, which as yet 
India does not make, have been sent from 
here in ever-increasing quantities. Thus, 
the average exports of ‘domestics, gray T 
cloths, and drills’ from this country be- 
tween the five years 1852 to 1856 was 98 
millions of lbs., while between the four 
years 1871 to 1874 it had fallen off to 4} 
millions. In the same periods the export of 
shirtings had increased from 1,310,000 lbs. 
to 3,480,144]bs. Statistics as to Indian 
mills and productions, as well as relating to 
the effect of the Indian import duty, bear, 
however, most vitally on the question at 
issue, and are, besides, the most interesting. 
From them we learn that the capital in- 
vested in mills in India had inoreased from 
Rs, 22,085,000 in the middle of 1874 to 
Rs. 38,685,250 in November 1875. A mill 
in India of 60,000 spindles and 1,000 looms 
would cost 200,000/., and the same in Eng- 
land 100,000/. The English mill has the 
advantage in depreciation, interest, and coal, 
while the Indian mill would have the ad- 
vantage, so long as its business was con- 
fined to the home supply, in transit charges 
both ways. It would have to bear the cost 
of increased interest and depreciation to the 
amount of 12,500/. per annum as against. 
the English mill, and would be at a dis- 
advantage of 8,500/. in fuel, making together 
21,000/. The saving, however, of 15 per 
cent. in the charge for double transit would 
amount to 45,000/. ona 300,000/. production, 
so that, after all, the balance of advantage 
on the side of the Indian mill, granting 
equality of production, would be 24,000/. 
This calculation relates to coarse cotton 
goods, which Manchester appears in- 
clined to admit that India can beat her 
in making, duty or not. Shirtings, it is 
contended, are not yet quite in the same 
position. The make of an Indian mill of 
similar cost would be only 100,000l. worth 
of these, instead of 300,000/.,, and the 
balance of advantage secured by being in 
the country where the cotton is grown would 
only be about 4,500/., a sum which, pos- 
sibly, English manufacturers might be able 
to neutralise. But the 5 per cent. duty 
here comes in and imposes another burden, 
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ealeulated at 6,000/., on the English goods, 
and suffices to turn the scale in favour of 
India for even that class of cotton goods 
which she has not as yet successfully pro- 
duced. She is protected in this manufacture 
till able to stand alone. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that mills in India have in- 
creased from I1 in 1870-71 to 41 in 
1874-5, and that the imports of machinery 
to India should be steadily growing. The 
most enlightened among those in Lanea- 
shire who agitate for the repeal of the 
Indian import duty on cotton appear to 
recognise as inevitable the ultimate triumph 
of India in the competition for the supply 
of cotton manufactures to the Indian em- 
pire, but think that this triumph should not 
be assisted by artificial props such as this 
import duty, which they do not consider a 
necessity for the Indian exchequer. 

There is no doubt much force in 
what is here urged, and what ap- 
plies to a large article of import 
such as cotton goods applies almost 
equally to many others. The taxes 
impede tradeand hinder thedevelop- 
ment of exports from this country 
to India, whilst at the same time 
they give a hectic prosperity to 
exotic industries in India. Coming 


on the top of a rate of exchange 
always in an abnormal state as 
against the currency values in India, 
the usual five per cent. duties are 


particularly retardant. It appears 
‘reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that the trade of this country to 
India cannot develop very materi- 
ally under present conditions. 
Everything is against its doing so ; 
but economists tell us that things 
are very favourable for our doing a 
good stroke of business in buying 
Indian goods in India to sell else- 
where. The exchange, which re- 
tards imports to India, stimulates 
exports from it, because a merchant 
can buy in India with a metal 
which has there an exaggerated 
value compared with what it bears 
in other countries, and therefore 
obtains a larger quantity of goods at 
a cheap rate in proportion. Well, we 
hope this will prove to be so; but then 
the question must be—what can 
India sell in augmented quantities ? 
At present she produces a few staple 
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articles of great use to us and to 
other nations, but is the demand 
for them likely to increase as fast 
as the remedial operation of this 
natural law might require? That 
question is difficult to answer fully, 
but the indications of past trade re. 
turns give to some extent a favour. 
able answer. Except raw cotton 
and grains of various kinds, which 
cannot be said to have substantially 
gained ground, most of the more 
important articles of Indian export 
are finding wider markets. Jute, for 
example, and Indian tea, as well as 
dyes and seeds, are all giving signs 
of growing demand, but nowhere 
does the amount indicate that this 
demand will make further rapid 
progress, or that it can be forced. 
The most important of all the ex- 
ports for revenue purposes, and the 
most valuable, next to cotton— 
opium—is almost stationary, and the 
low estimate put upon the yield of 
the present year from it in the In- 
dian Budget is significant of the 
tendency of that branch of trade. 
For most of her staples, also, India 
has now to endure strong competi- 
tion with other countries furnished, 
like herself, with ample means of 
progress. There has been talk, for 
example, of a great coming import 
of wheat from India, and it would 
be a good thing to see, but as yet 
the trade has made no very marked 
progress, and if the United States 
get sea-way to her central corn- 
growing plains, the land-borne grain 
of India could hardly fare well in 
competition here. Calculations of 
the wonderful cheapness with which 
a given article of produce can be 
raised, are apt to be fallacious when 
put to the test of hard experience. 
On the whole, therefore, we can- 
not take a great deal of consolation, 
I fear, from this sound economic 
doctrine. India will no doubt have 
to try her best to reduce the ex- 
changes by diminished imports and 
increased exports, but the country 
is possessed of few means for doing 
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the latter with a rapidity sufficient 
to avert mischief. We in this 
country do not realise yet how diffi- 
cult it is to apply sound economic 
doctrines in all their fulness to a 
country so poor, so adventitiously 
placed, so nursed and coddled and 
squeezed and stimulated, all in the 
same breath, as India is. Nor 
do we understand the poverty of 
its resources, or the sickly way in 
which foreign capital behaves too 
often when transplanted to it. The 
history of some of our Indian banks 
in the past might teach us a les- 
son of moderation upon this point. 
As to the other remedy—the lower- 
ing of Indian imports—that is one 
which, as I have shown, the posi- 
tion of affairs would naturally and 
speedily bring about. Depressed ex- 
changes and vexatious customs tariffs 
may be left to work their natural 
results in this case with an absolute 
certainty that Indian imports will 
soon decline. Here, however, the 


borrowing policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment steps in as a disturbing 
element, and adds to the confusion 
and distress into which purblind 
financing or worse has brought the 


affairs of the empire. By the arti- 
ficial wants which the Government 
schemes create, there is set up an 
artificial import which year by year 
aggravates the situation and renders 
any balances of accounts more and 
more an impossibility.° Sooner or 
later this artificial system of creating 
progress by means of huge debts 
must be abandoned, and when it is 
the imports of India must decrease 
by some millions per annum. But 
that this decrease will itself now 
right the position I very much 
doubt. 

I should say then, to sum the 
matter up, that the prospects of an 
increase or even substantial revival 
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of our trade with India are decidedly 
not good, whatever they may be 
with the East generally, because 
the economic condition of India is 
not itself good. The country is 
poor; in some places over-crowded 
with population, and in many dis- 
tricts over-taxed. It is deeply in 
debt abroad, and the earnings of its 
reproductive works, where they have 
any, go to enrich the foreigner, 
not the native population, lessen- 
ing thereby the purchasing power 
of the latter. In past years a great 
deal of the direct business of Eng- 
land with India has been based 
upon the loan system of which I 
have said so much, by which an un- 
wholesome stimulation was given to 
the demand of the country, and that 
system now threatens to bear very 
bitter fruit. If, as will be neces- 
sary, unless in their astonishing in- 
fatuation those who govern India 
are bent on bringing the country to 
a crisis full of danger to themselves 
and to all their plans, we stop these 
loans, then with them for some 
time we must stop also a consider- 
able portion of our Indian trade. 
Without borrowing India cannot 
buy as she has done. Add to these 
considerations the fact that the im- 
port duties of necessity imposed 
hinder the growth of our vast cot- 
ton goods trade with India, usually 
amounting to from 18,000,000/. to 
20,000,000l, per annum, or near] 

two-thirds of the whole that India 
buys from us, and we shall see that 
the outlook for the future is decidedly 
not satisfactory. Far more atten- 
tion is therefore demanded by the 
situation of affairs in India than 
the English public has yet given, 
or than they can be expected to 
give when everything Indian is 
contemptuously relegated to the 
closing days of the parliamentary 





® Since 1857, well on to 100,000,000. of the total goods imports of India has con- 
sisted of such things as naval and military stores, metals, machinery, coal and coke, 
railway and telegraph materials, carriages, &c., nearly all of which must be considered 
an artificial demand which borrowings have almost entirely created. 
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session to be dealt with in the dog 
days, and amid a choke of public 
business such as usually signalises 
the industry of ministers and Par- 
liament at that trying period. If 
we do not want to lose not merely 
our Indian trade but India itself, 
we shall have to alter radically her 
whole financial administration. 

It would be impossible to dis- 
miss this subject fairly without a 
word about our other markets in 
the East, for which India is now 
only one centre, but the notes must 
be very brief, especially as we shall 
have to deal with this subject rather 
more fully when discussing the 
_condition and rivalry of Russia. 
Besides India, the largest market 
that Asia affords us is China, and 
about it we may safely say that 
there is natural room for almost 
indefinite trade expansion in cer- 
tain directions. Were it not for 
the illegal exactions to which the 
Chinese officials still subject the 
trade in, to them, our most valuable 
manufactures, the volume of it 
would be much larger now than it 
actually is. These, however, form an 
insuperable barrier to its healthy de- 
velopment ; and I fear there is little 
hope of these being substantially 
removed without another squabble, 
if not another war. Recent news 
from China betokens a strained state 
of affairs there, and recent consular 
reports have teemed with accounts 
of the increased robbery and arro- 
gance of Chinese officials. The 
insolence of the official class is still 
on the increase, and there is every 
appearance of ultimate disturbances 
which, however good for trade 
by-and-by, will not benefit it at 
present. As yet no satisfaction 
has been obtained for the murder 
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of Mr. Margary, the Chinese officials 
having merely fooled us with the 
show of an investigation ; and that 
is only one strong example of their 
common behaviour. It is needless 
to say, therefore, that while this 
strained position continues there 
can be little hope of further exten- 
sion of trade facilities with China, 
and, in point of fact, our exports 
to that country have in recent years 
sensibly declined ; and that although 
we take into account the growing 
export to Hong Kong—itself pro- 
bably a sign of the disturbed state 
of the markets strictly within Chi- 
nese jurisdiction, Some compensa- 
tion may be found for this back- 
ward condition of trade with China 
in an enlarged demand for Japan 
and for the Straits Settlements ; but 
that is also at present without sign 
of vigorous health, so that the 
hope cannot be very strongly in- 
dulged in that our Asiatic trade 
generally is presently to enter on a 
new period of expansive and pro- 
sperous development in Asia. This 
new development is likely to come, 
if at all, rather through new distur- 
bances and fresh conquests than by 
the energy of British merchants and 
the absorptive power of tributary or 
foreign nations. We have caused 
Indiaherself tooutrun her capacities, 
and must now suffer accordingly ; 
but how far the stagnation will 
spread, and how long it may last, is 
more than one dares prognosticate. 
All we can see is continued dul- 
ness, disturbed exchanges, an em- 
barrassed Government, and a pos- 
sible financial crisis, which neither 
India itself, nor other Asiatic coun- 
tries with which we trade, may for 
many a long day be able to over- 
come. 


A. J. W. 


SA 
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QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER JAMES I. 


No. II. 
FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 


By A. H. A. 


HE reign of James I. was an 
age of great lawyers. A long 

list of such names is known to 
students, and some of them, as 
Coke, Bacon, and Selden, are 
familiar to everybody. We find 
in the records of Quarter Sessions 
evidence of considerable efforts 
made at this time to improve and 
organise the administration of law, 
if not of justice. There seems to 
have been a conception of the 
duties of judges far more extensive 
than that to which we are accus- 
tomed. Besides their usual work 
in the trial of prisoners and of 
causes, they appear to have been 
employed as what we should call 
inspectors of the county justices. 


They were directed to enquire 


during their circuits into the 
manner in which the justices 
exercised their functions. They 
were to require the justices to 
furnish them with reports on 
various subjects, especially on ‘ re- 
cusants,’ alehouses, rogues, paupers, 
and so forth. Matters of county 
business, such as those relating to 
rates and assessments, were referred 
to them, and orders upon these 
affairs were frequently issued by 
them. They adverted in their 
charges to questions concerning 
the trade and manufactures of the 
district, and they gave  inter- 
pretations of law for the guidance 
of the justices, without requiring 
individual cases to be argued before 
them. James himself, who was 
not without considerable capacity 
for public business, took much 
interest in the details of this work. 
We find in a speech of Bacon's 
that the King is specially praised 
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for this,—that he constantly con- 
sulted the judges,—that he con- 
ferred with them regularly on their 
returns from their visitations and 
circuits, that he gave them liberty 
both to inform him and to debate 
matters with him, and in the con- 
clusion commonly relied upon their 
opinions. This system, though 
adopted no doubt with the view 
of extending the power of the 
Central Government, can scarcely 
have failed to be beneficial in some 
respects, especially at a time when 
the greater number of the justices 
were by no means too well edu- 
cated, and not altogether above 
suspicion of corruption. 

It had been the practice fre- 
quently to adjourn the Quarter 
Sessions, and sometimes to adjourn 
to another town for some special 
reason. It had also been usual to 
refer particular cases to two or 
more justices resident in the dis- 
trict where the matters in question 
had occurred. But the establish- 
ment of regular Petty Sessional 
Divisions, and the administration 
of justice in them, were clearly 
provided for in the following orders, 
which were sent down, with a 
letter from the Council, in June 
1605: 

Orders conceived fit to be put in exe- 
cution in these several counties of this 
realm for the better preservation of His 
Majesty’s subjects in peace, order, and 
obedience within the same. At the Court, 
Greenwich, 23rd of June, 1605. 

(1) First, that the Justices of the Peace 
resident within any county of the realm 
(except they have just cause of impediment) 
be at every quarter sessions for that county 
or part of the county in which they are 
resident from the beginning of the san.e 
sessions to the end thereof. 
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(2) That the Clerk of the Peace give a 
true certificate upon his oath at every 
assizes to the justices of the assizes, what 
Justices of the Peace resident as aforesaid 
were absent from any such quarter sessions 
of the same county holden mean between 
that and the assizes next before, or who, 
being at the same sessions, were not there 
at the beginning thereof, or held not out 
till the end, according to the tenor of the 
former article. 

(3) Item, that the Justices of Assize do 
examine the truth of the cause of such 
justices’ absence or not-attendance at any 
of the said sessions, and for such as shall 
be found to have offended therein without 
just cause or excuse, the Justices of Assize 
to advertise the same to the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for 
the time being, whereby his Lordship may 
deliver it to His Majesty and Council, that 
. such course may be taken therein as shall 
stand with justice. 

(4) Item, that upon Conference between 
the Justices of Assizes and the Justices 
of the Peace of every several county at the 
next assizes to be holden in the same, con- 
venient and apt divisions be made through 
every county and riding, and that fit 
Justices of the Peace be assigned to have 
the special charge and care of every such 
division, and these to be answerable for 
such defects as through their defaults shall 
happen therein. And every such division 
to be so made as none be driven to travel 
above seven or eight miles, that then the 
same part be assigned to the division of 
the county next adjoining. 

(5) Item, that the Justices of the Peace 
of every such division be assigned to as- 
semble themselves together onco between 
every general Sessions of the Peace near 
about the midtime between each such 
sessions, at some convenient place within 
their several divisions, to enquire of, and 
see the due execution of these things fol- 
lowing, viz. 

(6) The Statutes of Labourers, the 
Statutes concerning Alehouses and Tipplers, 
the Statutes of the Assize of Bread and 
Drink, the Statutes concerning Rogues and 
Vagabonds, the Statutes for setting of the 
Poor on Work and to bind their Children 
Prentices, but especially to bind them to 
husbandry and housewifery, and to be in- 
formed of all manner of Recusants as well 
Popish as Sectaries, Murderers, Felonies, 
and Outrages within that limit. And to 
execute the Statutes concerning Artificers, 
matters of the Peace, and all other things 
within their several divisions as aforesaid, 
appertaining to their office to deal as Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and thereupon to take 
such course that the same be dealt in and 
reformed according to the law. But 
especially such as keep alehouses without 
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licence may there be examined and pre- 
sently punished according to the law. And 
that such as having licence do abuse the 
same, or not observe these articles, be put 
down and proceeded with upon their recog- 
nisance and such like. 

(7) Item, that the Constable of the 
Hundred and Wapentake and Petty Con- 
stables and other inferior officers, touching 
matters of justice, inhabiting within any 
the limits aforesaid, be at the said assem- 
blies, to deliver their knowledges touching 
the premisses. And by warrant from the 
justices of that division to bring to the 
assemblies such as offend in remissness or 
otherwise touching rogues and idlers, or in 
keeping of tippling houses without lawful 
licence, or which do not observe the articles 
and orders prescribed unto them. 

(8) Item, that they appoint a clerk to 
keep notes of their proceedings at these as- 
semblies, 

(9) Item, that the same clerk and con- 
stables of the Hundreds inhabiting within 
every such limit certify the Justices of 
Assize at every assizes upon their oaths 
what Justices of the Peace were absent 
from any such assemblies, that the cause 
may be examined and if need be certified 
as aforesaid. 

(10) Item, that at those assemblies they 
punish by the good behaviour such as be 
common drunkards, and all eommon 
haunters of alehouses, and that they also 
take order that all idlers be dealt with and 
punished according to the laws, and that 
also at those assemblies they examine the 
negligences, disorders, and misbehaviours 
of constables, petty constables, and other 
inferior ministers, and thereupon to take 
order for proceeding against them for the 
same according to the laws. 

(11) Item, that the Justices of Assizes 
do at every assizes inform themselves as 
well by the Clerks of the Peace, Constables 
of the Hundred, as otherwise, what service 
have been performed by every Justice of 
the Peace since the assizes last before in 
apprehending of murderers, robbers, and 
thieves, in punishment of rogues and 
vagabonds, in suppressing and putting down 
of alehouses and tippling-houses, and in 
punishing such other offences and disorders 
wherewith the country is most infected, 
and who hath been negligent in doing their 
dvwies therein, and to make relation thereof 
to the Lord Chancellor, and his Lordship 
thereupon to make it known to His 
Majesty and his Council aforesaid. 

T, Ectesmerr, Canc. Sauispury. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, E. Bavcr. 

H. Norruampton,. Lenox. 

E. Worton. Dxvonsuire. 

ASHLEY. W. Knottys. 

T. Dorset. J. Harpert. 

E, Worcester, 
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This letter gives additional evi- 
dence of the well-known desire of 
James that country gentlemen 
should live at home and attend 
to county business. We are re- 
minded of the ‘ good thing’ he is 
reported to have said, to the effect 
that a country gentleman in London 
was like a ship at sea, which looked 
very small, but in his own county 
he was like a ship in a river, which 
looked exceedingly big. 

These orders lay down pretty 
plainly the ‘whole duty’ of a 
justice, and point to the establish- 
ment of a sharp system of discipline 
in enforcing its performance. That 
system could hardly have been 
maintained, but it may perhaps be 
doubted whether the practice of 
succeeding generations has not erred 
in the opposite direction. Among 
the points prescribed, the dis- 
covery of ‘recusants’ soon after 
assumed the first place. The Gun- 
powder Plot took place in the fol- 
lowing November. But, for the 
present, the regulation of alehouses 
and ‘typlers’ appeared the most 
pressing question, as it still does 
after the lapse of two hundred and 
seventy years. The orders were 
accompanied by a list of articles 
which all persons licensed to keep 
‘typling-houses’ were to be bound 
to observe. No children or servants 
were to be allowed to tipple at all. 
No one was to be allowed to tipple 
above one hour in any one day. 
No tippling was allowed during 
the time of ‘sermons or service,’ 
nor at any time after nine o’clock 
at night. No ‘carding,’ dicing, or 
drunkenness was to be permitted. 
Brewers were to sell ‘the best’ at 
6s. the barrel, and ‘ the small’ at 4s. 
Alehouse-keepers were to sell the best 
at 3d. per gallon, and the worst at 
2d. the gallon. The number of 
such houses was to be ‘as few as 
may be,’ and certificates of the 
number in each division were to 
be produced to the Judges of 
Assize. No brewer or alehouse- 
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keeper was to be a ‘retayner’ to 
any justice. 

Even before this, at Easter 1604, 
the justices of Devon had adopted 
stringent measures for ‘ abridging’ 
alehouses, which they declared were 
the ‘nursery of lawless persons.’ 
All unlicensed or ill-ordered houses 
were to be forthwith suppressed, 
and no more to be licensed ‘ than 
are of necessity ;’ for the use of 
unlawful games there, ‘and the 
abuse of God’s good creatures by 
quaffing, drinking, and gluttony, is 
found by lamentable experience to 
be the cause of manifold dangerous 
effects.’ We find many instances 
of such honses being ‘ suppressed,’ 
and sometimes the reasons are 
given at length, as in the case.of 
one Liswell, who kept an alehouse 
in the parish of St. Budeaux, in the 
high road leading from Plymouth 
to Tavistock. His house is declared 
to have been ‘the receptacle of 
many lewd and wicked persons;’ 
some convicted for murders, others 
for robberies, and many rogues, 
vagabonds, and other lewd people, 
suspected of sundry misdemeanours, 
had been harboured and had relief 
there. Readers of Westward Ho may 
remember the ‘ Rogues’ Harbour’ 
Inn, on the road between Plymouth 
and Lidford, where Salvation Yeo 
slew the King of the Gubbings. 

Towards the end of the reign we 
find mention made of a name that 
has passed into history in con- 
nection with the subject of mo- 
nopolies. Three persons were 
complained of for selling ale at 
Newton Abbott, under pretence of 
a licence from Sir Giles Mompesson. 

Cakes and ale were evidently 
obnoxious to the virtue of the 
authorities. An order of Easter 
1607 declares that church ales, 
parish ales, young men’s ales, 
clerks’ ales, sextons’ ales, and all 
revels, are to be utterly suppressed. 
Yet we find as late as 1622 that 
the war against them was still being 
carried on. 
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In June 1608 we have a letter 
from the Lords of the Council, en- 
closing new and stricter orders for 
the regulation and licensing of ale- 
houses. The letter is chiefly re- 
markable for the explanation of a 
misunderstanding arising from a 
owe in a former letter. His 

ajesty had said that the disorders 
of such houses arose from the 
negligence of ‘inferior and sub- 
ordinate ministers,’ which had been 
interpreted as intended to convey a 
general imputation upon justices of 
the peace. The Lords declare that 
this is not so, and that they are 
ever ready to represent to his 
Majesty ‘the effects and fruits of 
the service of many worthy gentle- 
men that bear that office.’ But 
they take the opportunity of ex- 
hortirg them to use great care and 
diligence in the execution of his 
Majesty’s directions, ‘as is answer- 
able to the trust reposed in you.’ 

Appended to the new orders is a 
list of parishes, hamlets, and places 
in: Middlesex in which the ale- 
house-keepers are to pay the same 
sums as are paid in cities, towns 
corporate, and market towns. This 
gives us an idea of the ‘ Metropolitan 
district’ of that age. It is in- 
teresting to observe that it included 
such rural localities as Chancery 
Lane, High Holborn, and Gray’s 
Inn Lane, ‘Shordich, Hockston, 
Finneburie, and Islington.’ 

In July 1608 there were special 
orders made for alehouse-keepers 
in Devon. In addition to the pro- 
visions in the general order we 
notice that they were prohibited 
from dressing or uttering any flesh 
to be eaten in Lent or upon any day 
forbidden by the laws, except for 
persons lawfully licensed to eat the 
same, Also that they were not to 
receive into their houses any persons 
suffering from any horrible or in- 
fectious disease, and that they were 
to inform the constables of any 
strange or suspicious person that 
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came to lodge with them. But 
they were bound to ‘ lodge, harbour, 
entertain, and utter their victual 
and drink for reasonable money to 
all wayfaring people that shall 
require the same.’ 

It is more interesting to trace 
the administration of the law in 
matters of religion. In the summer 
circuit of 1606, the judges were 
directed to cause complete lists to 
be made of all freeholders, to obtain 
from the gaolers a return of all fees 
that they received, to take an 
account of the justices of what they 
had done, and finally to cause all 
constavles to be bound over to 
inform and give evidence against 
the ‘recusants’ in their districts. 
This was the commencement of a 
period of renewed diligence in 
enquiring after these unfortunate 
objects of suspicion, a business in 
which the local authorities may 
sometimes have been more keen 
than the imperial Government. 
Already, at the Easter Sessions of 
1605, a warrant had been issued to 
search the houses of George Eve- 
leigh and Thomas Babington, of 
Ottery St. Mary, ‘upon credible 
information of great resort made to 
them in the night season and 
other unlawful times of Recusants, 
Papists, and other persons ill- 
affected to his Majesty.’ Some also 
of those that repaired thither were 
suspected of being either ‘ Semy- 
naries, Jesuites, or massing Priests, 
and to bringe with them Popishe 
bookes, vestments, and other un- 
lawful reliques.’ One would like 
to know something more of this 
Babington, and whether he has 
anything to do with the conspirator 
of 1586. Walter Yonge mentions 
in the same year that the judges 
were to try Abbington and two 
seminaries taken in his house, and 
there can be little doubt that this 
was the same individual, though it 
is curious that in Worcestershire 
Thomas Habington was suspected 
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of complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and his daughter was believed 
to be the writer of the famousanony- 
mous letter that revealed it. 

In the next calendar we find the 
names of Thomas and Agnes 
Babington as recusants—the latter 
admitted tc bail. Thomas seems 
to have been remanded from time 
to time,—the usual way of breaking 
down the spirits in such cases. In 
another calendar we find him con- 
victed of recusancy, and sentenced 
‘to confer with Mr. Doctor Hutchin- 
son, and if he do not conform 
himself to be committed,’ probably 
for an indefinite period. At the 
same time thirteen other persons 
were sentenced to remain in gaol 
for recusancy, and twelve of them 
were ‘to confer with Mr. Doctor 
Hutchinson,’ which the judges 
evidently thought added a new 
terror to the sufferings of imprison- 
ment, ; 

Gaol chaplains were not invented 
at this period. Dr. Hutchinson was 
a magistrate. One would like to 
know whether he did his spiriting 
after the manner of the gentleman 
who held the post of chaplain to 
the prison at Exeter towards the 
close of the last century. There is 
a story that one of his flock once 
asked to be allowed the consolation 
of a visit from a Roman Catholic 
priest. The chaplain sent for the 
culprit, and thus addressed him : 
‘Miserable wretch, do you think 
Father Whatshisname can save 
you? Why, it’s as much as I can 
do myself!’ 

On another occasion we find a 
person convicted of recusancy 
ordered to be imprisoned by him- 
self, and not to have access to any 
others of the recusants, and we 
shall probably not be doing him an 
injustice if we suppose him to have 
been one of the ‘seminary priests.’ 
In 1610 we find that Robert 
Venner, being committed to prison, 
confessed that he was one. At 
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Michaelmas 1606 we have a list of 
persons who had not attended their 
parish church for two months 
presented by the constables, who 
were entitled to a reward of 40s. 
for every person they convicted of 
recusancy, according to the violent 
Act of 3rd James, cap. 4, passed in 
vengeance for the Gunpowder Plot. 
And at the end of the same volume 
is a list of thirty-four recusants 
compiled by the Clerk of the Peace. 
It is noticeable how many of these 
are women. ‘There are four of the 
name of Fursdon alone. There can 
be no doubt that the female sex 
were more prone to cling to the 
ancient religion, and many husbands 
had to pay heavily for their wives’ 
recusancy. A letter to Lord Bur- 
leigh from Richard Topclyff, ‘a dis- 
coverer and taker up of Popish 
seminaries,’ in 1590, declared that 
the women were worse than the 
men in harbouring and relieving 
priests and traitors, and in readiness 
to assist foreign invasion. ‘ Of 
these patronesses of priests it is in- 
credible how great a number there 
lurketh in and about London.’ 
Walter Yonge has a story of a 
priest being arrested by a pur- 
suivant at the house of a Mr. Flear, 
near Lyme Regis. Mrs. Flear gave 
the pursuivant a hundred ‘angeletts’ 
to let him escape. The officer took 
the money, but carried off the 
priest as well. 

In the calendars after this time 
there are many instances of persons 
imprisoned for premunire. This, 
of course, generally meant refusing 
the oath of allegiance prescribed by 
the statute I have already quoted, 
and prohibited by an order of the 
Pope. It became the test of loyalty 
as well as of religion, and seems to 
have been tendered with much im- 
partiality to any who had given 
cause for suspicion by absence from 
church or otherwise. We find 
many certificates of magistrates 
and members of ‘ county families’ 
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having taken the oath either in open 
court or before two justices. At 
Michaelmas 1610, there is a list of 
such, with their signatures, and soon 
after a certificate that Sir William 
and Lady Courtenay had taken the 
oath, and another respecting Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. A warrant 
was issued for Sir William Kirk- 
ham, John Gifford of Halsberry, 
Amias Chichester, and John Coffyn, 
and all such others as the Clerk of 
the Peace could call to mind ‘ that 
do not usually use the Church and 
receive the Sacrament according to 
His Majesty’s laws,’ requiring them 
to appear at the Castle of Exeter at 
* the next sessions, and take the oath 
of allegiance. At Epiphany similar 
orders are given respecting Lady 
Kirkham, wife of Sir William, Mrs. 
Carew of Haccombe, and ‘ Mrs. 
Joan Cruse of Cruse Morchard’ 
(Cruwys of Crawys Morchard), a 
family which is said to have held 
their land from Saxon, if not from 
British, times. The proceedings 
seem to have been deferred from 
time to time, for in 1613 we find 
‘Mrs. Joan Cruse’ actually com- 
mitted to prison, not having taken 
the oath when ordered by the Lord 
Chief Baron. Sir W. and Lady 
Kirkham were indicted in 1612 for 
recusancy, and Sir William and 
Giles Kirkham (probably his 
brother) then took the necessary 
oath, but were bound over for con- 
tempt of court. On another occa- 
sion they were bound again, perhaps 
on Lady Kirkham’s account. She 
does not seem ever to have taken 
the oath, and was evidently very 
much the reverse of a Protestant. 
I had the curiosity to discover who 
this lady was. She belonged to 
an old Roman Catholic family in 
Hampshire, who have had fame 
thrust upon them in our time. 
Her maiden name was Tichborne. 
It seems not improbable that her 
father was that Chidiock Titch- 
bourne who was executed for his 
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participation in Babington’s con- 
spiracy. He left an only child, a 
daughter. 

Among the State Papers of the 
reign of James are several relating 
to these Devonshire recusants. 
There are grants made to indivi- 
duals of ‘the benefits of the recu- 
sancy’ of Amias and Gertrude 
Chichester of Arlington, of John 
Coffin, and of ‘John Jefford of 
Halsbury.’ In October 1614, the 
Earl of Bath writes to the Council 
that, on arrival of orders for dis- 
arming recusants, Sir William 
Courtenay, a deputy-lieutenant and 
colonel of a regiment, tendered his 
resignation, confessing that his lady 
was a recusant, and that he never 
received the Communion, though 
he had taken the oath of alle- 
giance. 

In December 1 609, the sheriff and 
justices received a letter from the 
Council admonishing them as to 
the discharge of their duties. 
Though containing some expressions 
of regard and confidence, it can 
hardly be considered as anything 
less than what is vulgarly called a 
‘ wigging,’ interspersed with moral 
reflections, after the usual style of 
the period. The lords begin by 
reminding the justices how large a 
portion of power and government is 
left to their care, not only in the 
execution of the laws established, 
but also ‘ concerning the observance 
of other extraordinary directions 
derived from the prerogative power 
of His Majesty by proclamation, 
letters, and commissions, or from us 
of his Council by orders and letters 
in his name.’ They think it ne- 
cessary to inform their correspond- 
ents, that ‘our long experience in 
deliberation and despatch of the 
greatest and most important causes 
that concern the State and Com- 
monwealth, hath made us better able 
to discern and judge in many things 
what course may be most likely 
to give expedition in such things 
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as do depend upon the diligence and 
discretion of subordinate ministers, 
than those that live more remote 
from the higher seats of government 
under his Majesty, from whom all 
authority is derived.’ Having thus 
reminded the justices of their rela- 
tive places, they proceed to intimate 
that in divers orders and ordinances 
there is ‘a want of good correspond. 
ence between direction and execu- 
tion.’ Though they are willing to 
admit that there are many excellent 
people in the Commission of the 
Peace, they find that ‘the rule sel- 
dom faileth which common experi- 
ence hath made so certain, that those 
duties which concern all men are 
neglected of every man.’ They 
complain that matters relating to 
the public service are often carried 
so confusedly or executed so re- 
missly as the vulgar sort of people 
will in time get a custom of dis- 
obedience. They complain that 
many directions are over 
from one to another without that 
respect which belongs to matters 
resolved upon by his Majesty. They 
therefore recommend them to elect 
three or four or more of their num- 
ber to execute the directions received 
from the Government, and to give 
an account of what has been done 
in all such matters. They declare 
that their intention in taking this 
course ‘cannot be ill interpreted of 
any but those that can interpret 
nothing well.’ They reflect that 
people who undertake public ser- 
vices must often meet with hard 
and dubious constructions of such 
as are not moved with the same 
zeal and conscience that other men 
are. And they speak of those ‘ who 
make it a conscience to possess 
public places, and attend only pri- 
vate things.’ They commend speci- 
ally to the justices the choice of 
‘fit and serviceable persons’ to be 
constables. And, reverting to their 
moralising mood, they speak of the 
care they have that the ship of this 
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Commonwealth, which hath so 
judicial and royal a master to steer 
it, may be carefully sailed by those 
that have the charge under him of 
all sorts. They then admonish 
the sheriff with some severity for 
not returning ‘ honest and sufficient 
juries,’ and for the partiality and 
corruption shown in the execution 
of his Majesty’s process. The only 
excuse they can imagine for the 
sheriffs is the ill choice of the under- 
sheriffs, whereof there are so many 
that are ‘bred in nothing but in 
craft, extortion, and corruption.’ 
They speak of great negligence on 
the part of the sheriff in not dis- 
tributing his Majesty’s proclama- 
tions and ordinances, ‘ which pass 
not lightly from the king or State, 
but upon mature and advised de- 
liberation.’ 

It seems clear that the chief 
object of this letter was to increase 
the power of the King, and en- 
hance the authority of proclama- 
tions issued by virtue of his pre- 
rogative. The Justices replied by 
appointing six of their number 
‘for the execution and despatch of 
such directions as shall be received 
concerning his Majesty’s service.’ 
It may be that this was the com- 
mencement of the practice of 
electing regular Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions. I do not find 
at this time any mention of a 
chairman, but soon afterwards there 
was an order made that the Justices 
at every Sessions should appoint 
one of their number to give the 
charge at the next sessions. 

At the Lent Assizes of 1612 
was expressly ordered by the Judge: 
that the justices in each division 
should meet at least once between 
every sessions, and once before 
every assizes, not only for ordinary 
business, ‘ but most principally to 
take course that the statute made 
in the first year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, for forfeiting 1s. for not re- 
pairing every Sunday or hoelyday 
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to some church or chapel to hear 
Divine service, be duly and with 
great care put in execution.’ In 
1613 still stricter orders were made. 
The Clerk of Assize and the Clerk 
of the Peace were to compare 
their records with the presentment 
of the Ordinary, and to draw up 
‘a perfect note’ of the surnames, 
Christian names, dwellings, and 
conditions of every party who had 
been convicted of recusancy. They 
were to enquire and inform the 
Court whether the wives and 
children of such recusants, their 
guests, servants, and tenants, duly 
resorted to church. Also whether 
. any recusants had conformed them- 
selves, and when, and how; and if 
so, whether they received the Sa- 
crament. Also whether recusants 


were confined to a limit of five 
miles from their houses, and so 
certified by the minister, and regis- 
tered by the Clerk of the Peace. 
Also whether any had refused to 
abjure, ‘or abjured and not gone, 


or gone and returned.’ Also 
whether the constables and church- 
wardens had omitted to present 
any recusants. Also ‘ whether any 
be carrier from recusant to recu- 
sant, or be holden dangerous in 
corrupting others.’ Also whether 
persons refusing the oath of alle- 
giance had been committed. And 
lastly, ‘what Jesuits or priests doe 
harbour, lurke, or runne to and fro 
in the country, and who receive 
them.’ 


In accordance with these instruc- 


tions an order was made that the 
Clerk of the Peace was to inform 
the justices of the name of every 
recusant in their neighbourhood. 
And the justices were thereupon 
to call before them the ‘ parson, 
vicar, or curate,’ and examine him 
as to whether the recnsants ever 
eame to church, or received the 
Sacrament, and, in case of default, 
to bind such recusants over to 
appear at the assizes. 
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A similar series of minute ques- 
tions, to be answered to the satis. 
faction of the Judges of Assize, 
was issued respecting the laws and 
orders for the poor, for alehouses, 
and for rogues. But enough evi- 
dence has been adduced to prove 
the prying and inquisitorial cha- 
racter of the system which it was 
intended to establish. On some 
occasions the justices remonstrated. 
In 1622 they resolved to acquaint 
the judges with the grievance felt 
by reason of the constables’ pre- 
sentments being made to the assizes, 
and to desire that the presentments 
might be transferred to them (the 
justices) as formerly. We find 
repeated orders made by the judges 
in local matters, signed generally 
by Sir H. Montague, who succeeded 
Sir E. Coke as Chief Justice, and 
by Sir Lawrence Tanfield, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. The 
name of the latter, a great man in 
his day, was merged in that of 
Cary. His daughter and heiress 
married Lord Falkland, and became 
the mother of the Falkland of the 
Civil War. His name is now kept 
alive only by Tanfield Court in the 
Temple. 

In the letter of the Council 
quoted in a previous page there is 
mention made of the corruption 
and extortion of the under 
sheriffs. These practices were 
certainly not limited to personages 
of their rank. It is beyond a 
doubt that the offence which re- 
flects eternal disgrace on the 
greatest man who ever held the 
post of Lord Chancellor, was very 
common in the reign of James I. 
These volumes contain plenty of 
evidence of the extent to which 
corruption had permeated through 
all ranks and degrees of officials. 
We find charges of extortion pre- 
ferred, and proved, against con- 
stables, rate collectors, _ bailiffs, 
‘clerks of the market,’ and other 
similar persons. We are reminded 
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of Bardolph taking money from 
Mouldy and Bullealf, to free them 
from the obligation of serving the 
King under Sir John Falstaff. That 
valiant knight, to use his own 
words, ‘misused the King’s press 
damnably.’ He had got three hun. 
dred and odd pounds in exchange 
of a hundred and fifty soldiers. 
The clerks and deputy treasurers 
cheated the ‘ maimed souldiers’ of 
the whole or part of their pensions, 
‘dishonouring the country, and 
injuring a great number of poor 
men, whose wants were meet to 
be relieved.’ In October 1604, the 
justices sent a letter to the Chief 
Justice respecting an ‘ apparator,’ 
who had been found guilty of four 
cases of extortion, and complained 
of for many others, ‘ Of this kinde 
of offenders manie complaints are 
made, but of none so much as of 
this Collacott, and we doe finde yt 
verie meete to make some example 
therein, which we humbly recom- 
mend to your lordship’s favour and 
good helpe.’ 

It may be that these offences had 
been restrained in the previous 
reign by the strong hands of Eliza- 
beth and Cecil. 1t may be that the 
growing spirit of liberty made men 
bolder in unmasking the misdeeds 
of official personages. The history 
of more than one nation makes it 
certain that the existence, or the 
exposure, of such scandals, is the 
surest symptom of coming revo- 
lution. 

Many curious offences and sen- 
tences may be picked out of these 
volumes. Sometimes we find per- 
sons sentenced ‘vremi ad mortem,’ 
the old penalty for refusing to 
plead. Four men were committed 
to prison for a year for baptizing a 
mare. Inanother place we have a 
similar offence described at length. 
Michael Jeffrye was bound over, 
one surety in 200/., and one in rool., 
for naming a ‘dogge’ John, and 
sprinkling of water upon him, and 
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signing him with the sign of the 
cross, saying that it was in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. A ‘parson’ was charged 
with being privy to making a 
child drunk in the church. An- 
other was accused of exchanging a 
good bande (bond ?) and delivering 
a counterfeit bande. Some of the 
clergy were brought into collision 
with the magistrates by claiming 
the old privileges and exemptions 
of the pre-reformation era. One 
Nicholas Gill seems to have been a 
reverend gentleman of almost pro- 
fane audacity. He was committed 
to gaol ‘for that he, being taxed 
according to the law for the relief 
of the poor of the parish of Brent, 
where he is parson, refuseth to pay, 
and being distrained for the same, 
he arrested such as took the distress, 
and used divers very great and 
contemptuous speeches of this 
whole bench, tearmynge yt an ale- 
benche, refusinge to com to the 
benche beinge sent for, with divers 
contumelious words of contempt 
and reproach, besides maney other 
mysdemeanors.’ Roger Richards, 
parson of Cotley, seems to have 
been a similar character. He was 
proved to be guilty of ‘lewd, tur- 
bulent, and unquiet courses, but 
sentence was deferred upon the 
motion of the ‘right reverend 
father Lord Bishopp.’ 

We only find one instance of that 
admirable punishment cucking, after- 
wards corrupted into ‘ ducking.’ 
From the elaborate way in which 
the sentence is set forth, and the 
locus ponitentie that is left for the 
offender, it would seem to have 
been rare at this time, although 
it is said to have survived even 
into the present century. Arch. 
bishop Trench in one of his books 
laments the disuse of the old female 
termination ster, of which ‘spinster’ 
is the only remaining example. 
He does not mention  scolster, 


which has been superseded by the 
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word scold being exclusively appro- 
priated to females. Our ancestors 
were wise enough, or gallant enough, 
to admit that a-scold, like an old 
woman, might sometimes be of the 
male sex. By the entry in the 
Sessions Book, it appears that 
Agnes Pringe was indicted for a 
Skolster. The hearing of the case 
was referred to three justices, who 
reported that, having heard her, 
her accusers, and sundry witnesses 
concerning the unruliness of her 
tongue, they had directed the con- 
stable to cucke her,except she should 
demean herself more modestly 
among her neighbours than hereto- 
‘fore. The Court ‘well approved’ 
of the order, and resolved that if 
the said Agnes Pringe was ever 
again found to offend in a similar 
manner, she should be punished by 
being set upon the ‘ cucking-stool.’ 
The ceremony in question is de- 

scribed with great gusto by Hudi- 
bras : 

There is a lesser profanation, 

Like that the Romans called ovation ; 

For, as ovation was allowed 

For conquest purchased without blood, 

So men decree these lesser shows 

For victory gotten without blows, 

By dint of sharp hard words, which some 
Give battle with, und overcome ; 

These, mounted in a chair curule, 

Which moderns call a cucking-stool, 
March proudly to the river's side, 

And o’er the waves in triumph ride, 

Like dukes of Venice, who are said 

The Adriatic sea to wed, 

And have a gentler wife than those 

For whom the state decrees these shows. 


We notice a somewhat involved 
sentence passed at the assizes in 
1603. Two men were to remain in 
gaol for a year ‘unless they pay 
rol, to their wives whom they have 
murdered.’ A relic of the system 
of penance appears in the frequent 
orders that offenders sie to come 
into the church and sonfess their 
faults publicly at the time of morn- 
ing prayer, and ask pardon of those 
whom they have offended, and then 
are to be set in the stocks until the 
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end of evening prayer. The penalty 
for drunkenness was fixed even then 
at the familiar sum of 5s., at which 
it remained until our own time, but 
to be ‘a common haunter of ale- 
houses’ appears to have been an 
indictable offence. Some persons 
were fined 3s. 4d. for being more 
than one hour in an ale-house. 

Monthly, and sometimes weekly, 
searches were made for rogues and 
vagabonds, and incorrigible rogues 
were ‘ dealt with by marking them 
in the left shoulder with a Romaine 
R.’ ‘ Marshals’ were appointed for 
the special purpose of apprehending 
such characters, and paid at the 
rate of 4d. for every rogue that they 
caught. Any amateur rogue-taker 
was paid 3d. a head, like « modern 
mole-catcher. The unfortunate 
rogues were treated like poor Tom, 
‘whipped from tithing to tithing, 
and stocked, punished, and im- 

risoned.’ 

John Knight was ordered to be 
discharged by Mr. Richard Reynell 
‘when he hath confessed to him 
who gave him the love-charm he 
used to cossen wenches with.’ A 
warrant was granted against ‘Jayne 
Rugge ’ of Woodbury, for the 
practice of witchcraft, enchantment, 
or sorcery, ‘to the great dishonour 
of God and offence of well disposed 
Christians.’ The penalty in such 
cases for the first offence was one 
year’s imprisonment, and to be set 
in the pillory once every quarter for 
six hours in a fair or market. For 
the second offence the punishment 
was death, 

Arthur Davie was sentenced to 
be hanged in chains near the place 
where he committed the felony, 
but not in view of his father’s dire!’ 
ing. Philemon Pearce was w. + 
whipped once every day,—for how 
many years does not appear. 4+ree 
men were to be ‘spared of their 
whipping’ because they promised 
to serve the king as_ soldiers. 
Richard Mutter was committed to 
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prison until two justices certified 
that William Smith was well of his 
wound, 

A ‘ciaimant’ appears in those 
days also, and is somewhat sum- 
marily dealt with. We find that 
William Machim had falsely 
usurped and taken upon him the 
name of Devereux, and untruly af- 
firmed himself to be the son and heir 
of Walter Devereux, Esq., deceased 
without issue, being brother to the 
Right Honourable Robert, late Earl 
of Essex, and by colour of this false 
naming of himself had cozened and 
abused divers of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and, being a man altogether 
ignorant and unlearned, had also 
taken upon him the profession of 
physic, to the great hurt and danger 
of the health and lives of divers and 
sundry of his Majesty’s subjects, 
‘and also had tempted and allured 
one of the daughters of Mr. Stean- 
inges, of Broad Clyst, promising 
to make her a countess, by means 
of which doubtful promises she, as 
is supposed, is grown to be a lunatic.’ 
Further, being called in- question 
for his lewd life and ill behaviour, 
he ‘ carried himself in a most con- 
temptuous manner,’ It was there- 
fore ordered that the said William 
Machim should be manacled and 
safely conveyed to the house of 
correction at Honiton, there to be 
kept at work and punished until 
further orders. Also he was not to 
be permitted to have any people 
resort unto him for any cause of 
physic, but was to be ‘utterly re- 
strained from any further practice 
therein.’ The claimant, however, 
was evidently not destitute of 
friends. He managed to escape, 
and the gaoler was consequently 
fined 201. for his neglect, and the 
constables were bound over to ap- 
pear at the next sessions. It is 
satisfactory to find, by a subsequent 
entry, that the claimant was re- 
captured. However, this was not 
the end of him, for in the year 1628 
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William Machim alias Devereux 
was again sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for one year, and to be 
pilloried once in every quarter, for 
deceiving Mistress Margaret Cople- 
ston, no doubt by a promise of 
making her a countess. 

We regret to observe that piracy 
was practised at this time by 
Englishmen as well as by Turks. 
A letter was sent to the Council 
representing that the inhabitants. 
of the haven town of Salcombe, in. 
the county of Devon, were wer 
oppressed and endangered ‘through. 
the insolence of sundry dissolate- 
sea-faring men, who often come into 
the town in great numbers, 200 
armed men at one time, and 
threaten, when they are denied 
such things as they would have, 
that they will burn the town.’ It 
was represented also that they often. 
foraged and stripped the country 
adjoining of sheep and other com- 
modities, and took from poor fisher- 
men and others their boats and 
barks. Moreover, as it is some- 
what inaccurately expressed, they 
‘murdered each other, and buried 
them in the sands by night,’ and 
committed daily sundry other out- 
rages. The authorities of the county.” 
felt quite unable to suppress them,. 
as they could always take refuge- 
in their ships lying off the harbour. . 
The justices therefore called upom 
the Council to send down his 
Majesty’s forces to subdue them. 
They give the names of some cap- 
tains or chieftains among the pirates. 
It may be supposed that their ad- 
vice was taken, for we afterwards 
find a charge of 6/. for conducting 
‘pyratts’ to gaol from Salcombe. 
It may also be inferred that the 
pirates showed fight, for there was 
a payment made to the surgeon for 
curing them. But the fair harbour 
of Salcombe still continued to be a 
favourite haunt of such characters. 
In the reign of Charles I., as we 
learn from Walter Yonge, Sir 
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William Courtenay’s castellated 
mansion of I]ton, near Salcombe, was 
robbed, and much of his plate and 
household stuff was carried away. 
‘It was done by certain pirates 
which came up in boats from Sal- 
combe, and fled the same way they 
came, without apprehension.’ 

The laws against poaching were, 
as we might expect, pretty strictly 
enforced. Salmon were protected 
as well as game, and nets and en- 
gines were frequently ordered to 
be destroyed. Weirs were pulled 
down on the Teign and the Dart. 
The use of nets for taking game 
was also prohibited, and persons 
were sent to prison for using cross- 
bows and ‘birding pieces,’ or for 
‘shooting to house-doves with hail- 
schotte in hand-gunne,’ which dan- 
gerous implements were becoming 
common. Many licences for the use of 
these weapons are entered at length 
in the books, and perhaps it may 
be allowable to quote a specimen : 

A licence is granted in open court to 

Thomas Algar, of Plympton, in the county 
aforesaid, yeoman, servant and falconer to 
Sir William Strode, knight, to shoot in 
hand-gun and birding-piece with hail-shot 
at any Crow, Chough, Pie, Rook, Ringdove, 
Jay, or smaller birds, for hawk’s meat only, 
according to the Statute in that case pro- 
vided. 
And the licensee had to enter into 
recognizances of 2o/. that he would 
not shoot at any fowl or game at 
which shooting is prohibited by the 
laws, nor within six hundred paces 
of any ‘ hernerie,’ nor within a hun- 
dred paces of any pigeon-house, nor 
within any park, forest, or chase 
of which he or his master was not 
owner, keeper, or governor. Con- 
stables were compelled to make fre- 
quent searches for guns, cross-bows, 
and ‘other engines,’ and were them- 
selves sometimes bound over to 
answer for their neglect in these 
matters. 

If the country was tolerably free 
from the scourge of war during the 
reign of James I., it was by no means 
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exempt from fire, pestilence, and 
famine. Many applications were 
made to Quarter Sessions on behalf 
of towns and villages that had been 
partially burnt. Tiverton, for ex- 
ample, was again almost destroyed 
by fire in 1612. A collection was 
ordered to be made throughout the 
county, and a hundred houseless 
poor were quartered on each of the 
three divisions. A charter of in- 
corporation was granted to it in 
1615, ‘the town having been twice 
consumed by fire, to the loss of 
350,0001. (7), through the negli- 
gence of some of its inhabitants, 
for want of government.’ Other 
places required relief on account of 
the plague. At the beginning of 
the reign there was an outbreak in 
Exeter, and in various parts of the 
county. In London more than 
30,000 persons are said to have 
died of it, and the justices of Devon 
actually put the metropolis into 
quarantine, and prohibited carriers 
from going there during the sick- 
ness. On other occasions we hear 


of the prevalence of plague at 
Otterton, Tormoham, Kingswear, 
Axminster, and other places, and 
of special rates made for their relief. 
‘ Pest-houses’ and ‘ Lazar-houses’ 


were provided at certain spots. In 
1624-5 there was a terrible out- 
break in Exeter, and the city is 
said to have been left almost des- 
titute of inhabitants. The newly- 
elected mayor refused the office, 
and retired into the country, but 
was compelled to serve by a special 
order from the king. The county 
justices held their sessions at Credi- 
ton, and ordered that any persons 
who went into Exeter, or any other 
infected place, or into the compan 
of any person coming from ve 4 
places, should be shut up in their 
houses for the space of one month. 

The rise in prices, to which I 
have before alluded, produced much 
distress, which in unfavourable 
seasons amounted to actual famine. 
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Such a season occurred in 1608. 
Orders were issued that ‘such as 
be corn-sellers do bring the same 
to the markets upon the market- 
days, there to be sold.’ The justices 
were to take special care that there 
might be no ingrossing, and that the 
poor should be first served. The al- 
lowance for the prisoners in the gaol 
was increased. It is stated that their 
number was very great in conse- 
quence of the dearth of all things, 
and the money allowed for them 
was so little ‘that divers of them 
of late have perished through want.’ 
It would appear that no allowance 
was made to a prisoner until it was 
proved that his relatives were un- 
able to maintain him, and even then 
the sum granted was as small as 
possible. At Michaelmas, in the 
same year, the making of malt was 
positively prohibited, in order that 
all the barley might be used for 
making bread. ‘The justices in 
each division were to assemble 
themselves together ‘for the re- 
formation of excessive prices of 
corn.’ A letter was sent to the 
Lords of the Council, expressing 
much alarm at the continued 
dearth. 


Right Honourable,—Whereas it pleased 
your Lordships to send directions unto us 
this last summer for the abating of the 
great price of corn at that time, and for 
preventing of further dearth. We, in dis- 
charge of our duties in that behalf, have 
used our best endeavours in the effectual 
execntion thereof in this County of Devon. 
And yet, notwithstanding the price of grain 
of all sorts at this present continueth very 
high, wheat at 8s. the bushel, rye at 6s. 8d., 
barley at 5s. 4d., and oats at 2s. 8d., and 
the bushel eight gallons: which, although 
before harvest was generally hoped would 
be much abated, yet sithence, by reason of 
the great store of rain here fallen, whereby 
we have had a very unseasonable harvest, 
the price is like to grow far higher than 
now it is, unless there be some provision 
had from other countries, of which we 
thought it our duties to advertize your 
Lordships, to the end such farther course 
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for prevention of this dearth may be taken 
as to your good Lordships may seem con- 
venient. And for our own parts we do in- 
tend henceforth in like manner as we have 
done heretofore to persevere in the due 
accomplishment of your Lordships’ former 
directions. And so, with remembrance of 
our duties to your Lordships, humbly rest 
your Lordships to be commanded. 


The prices mentioned in this 
letter agree with those entered in 
Walter Yonge’s Diary in the year 
1622. In estimating the sufferings 
of the poor it must be remembered 
that the maximum rate of wages 
for labourers was 4s. a week in 
summer and 3s. 6d. in winter. 

The woollen trade of the West 
of England was rising — rapidly 
during this reign; but its prosperity, 
like that of other manufactures, 
was varied by periods of extreme 
depression. We find constant com- 
plaints of the ‘ decay of clothing.’ 
Special Acts of Parliament were 
passed for the regulation of this 
trade in the county of Devon, and 
many orders in council were issued 
concerning it. Here is a curious 
letter from the Bench to the Lords 
of the Council— 


Our right humble duty to your honour- 
able good Lordships remembered. When 
at any time the grievances of our country 
are either brought unto or felt by us, we 
have always presumed to offer them to your 
Lordships’ grave wixdoms and considera- 
tions, who have ministered unto us relief, 
which we, with our humble thanks to God 
for you, and also to your Lordships for it, 
do retain in thankful memory, and do rest 
now assured to taste of your like honour- 
able favours, towards the people of this 
county, His Majesty's most loyal and duti- 
ful subjects. It may please your good 
Honours to be advertized that at this, our 
— assembly at the session of peace for 

is Highness’ service, not only the clothiers, 
dyers, spynsters, weavers, tookers,' and 
others living by their work of clothmaking, 
but divers others whose livelihoods depend 
thereupon (being the greatest part of the 
people of this county) made known unto us 
their general grief conceived by reason of 
the late demand of a greater custom upon 


1 Tuckers, here spelt ¢ookers, is the old Devonshire word for persons employed in 
the trade of weaving. (T7wch (German), cloth.) 
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this country kerseys and dozens than for- 
merly was paid, wherewith we perceive 
your Lordships have been made acquainted 
by some that solicit your Honours on the 
behalf of the merchants of these parts. 
And forasmuch as we conceive the same to 
concern the state of the whole country, we 
made bold to break silence and humbly to 
beseech your Lordships’ favourable con- 
sideration, thereby seasonably to avoid the 
manifold inconveniences which we evidently 
see are like to ensue. For when we look 
into the condition of this shire, depending, 
as it were, wholly upon clothiers and traffic 
by sea, if the same should any way decay, 
it is certain that those who now live by 
work and maintain good families, will, when 
they want work, become beggars, the num- 
ber whereof will be such as there will not 
be left men sufficient to relieve them, 
neither shall we be able to rule them as 

“were fit, their misery will be so great. 
And that we be not tedious to your Honours, 
vouchsafe we beseech you to accept one in- 
stance from us, whereof we received even 
now credible information. That there are 
in the town of Crediton, whereout his Ma- 
jesty received yearly two hundred and forty- 
six pounds certain rent into his treasury, 
above five hundred poor people who expect 
the success of this business, and are ready 
to go a begging if they be not relieved. 
And if so many there, in so small a circuit, 
then may your Honours easily make esti- 
mate what the number will be in the whole 
shire. We need not to amplify reasons in 
this case to you, whose wisdoms can and 
do discern more than we are able to utter. 
This goodness we doubt not to be made 
partakers of at your Lordships’ hands, that 
you will equal our condition with others of 
his Majesty's subjects, making our burden 
no heavier than theirs, and that in custom 
paying our merchants may receive like 
weight in their kerseys as others do in their 
cloths, or at leastwise in such measure and 
proportion near thereunto as they have both 
in Queen Mary’s time, and her late Ma- 
jesty’s, done. This, in all humility, we 
erave and desire of your good Lordships, 
whereby you shall add to our bonds of duty 
to pray unto God for the increase of your 
Honours in all prosperity. From the Castle 
of Exon. This 12th April, 1605. 


At this time, according to the 
estimate of Hume, nine tenths of 
the commerce of the country con- 
sisted in woollen goods. The diffi- 
culties in this business formed one 
of the principal reasons for the 
establishment of the Board of 
Trade. We find that in Exeter 
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and other parts of Devonshire 
hundreds of weavers sometimes 
paraded the streets, demanding food 
or work. At one time James had 
an idea of providing a new employ- 
ment for the people by introducing 
the culture of silk. At the Epiphany 
Sessions of 1608 many thousand 
mulberry-trees were sent down to 
Devonshire ‘ for the relief of silke- 
wormes in this countie,’ to be 
divided among such of the land- 
owners as chose to pay three farth- 
ings a piece for them. The Lord 
Lieutenant had a thousand, and 
many knights and esquires took 
five hundred each. I cannot dis- 
cover that any remains of mul- 
berry plantations now exist in the 
county. The white mulberry was 
found to be too delicate for this 
climate; but many gardens in 
South Devon contain one or two 
large trees of the black species, 
which may well be as old as the 
reign of James. It was at this 
time, no doubt, that Shakspeare 
planted his mulberry tree. 

A similar experiment has been 
tried in our own days by an enter- 
prising Frenchman, who planted a 
tract of ground near Dartmoor 
with ailanthus trees, with the view 
of introducing the ailanthus silk- 
worm. But this scheme has, un- 
fortunately, had no better success 
than that of James I. 

Under the date of February, 1621, 
we have a letter upon the subject of 
the woollen trade. It is signed by 
ten councillors, and is called a letter 
from the Council, but, as they speak 
of themselves as ‘this Board,’ it 
may be one of the earliest produc- 
tions of the Board of Trade. They 
say that they have taken notice of 
the great ‘decay of clothing’ and 
the distress fallen upon the weavers, 
spinners, and fullers, for want of 
work, And though they think that 
these complaints are sometimes ex- 
aggerated ‘by the clamorous dis- 
position of some idle persons,’ and 
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that it cannot be expected that ‘so 
great a business as the mystery of 
clothing, having relation to so many 
persons, trades, and circumstances,’ 
should always proceed in the same 
manner, and bring equal benefit to 
all parties interested in it, yet, as it 
was a matter whereon the liveli- 
hood of many poor workmen de- 
pended, they have taken certain 
steps, which they thought it right 
to communicate to the Justices. 
They had called the merchants be- 
fore them, and desired them, as far 
as possible, to buy the cloth which 
was in the hands of the clothiers. 
And they intended to take further 
means for ‘vent’ of cloth in foreign 
parts and at home. They were also 
taking steps to moderate the price 
of wool. On the other hand, the 
Justices were to require the clothiers 
to give employment to the weavers, 
spinners, and other persons out of 
work. The clothiers were not to 
be allowed to dismiss their work- 
people without informing the Board, 


as in such cases they were likely to 
disturb the quiet and government 


of those parts. And if there were 
greater numbers of poor people than 
the clothiers could employ, the Jus- 
tices were to put in execution the 
statute for raising public stocks for 
their employment. The names of 
clothiers refusing to obey were to 
be reported to the Board in London. 
The wool-growers also were not to 
be allowed to ‘ engross’ their wools, 
and keep them back in order to 
enhance the price, but were to be 
compelled to moderate their de- 
mands, so that other persons might 
thrive and not ‘want work and 
consequently meat.’ It was the 
opinion of the Board that this was 
the 


rule by which both the wool grower, the elo- 
thier, and merchant must be governed, that 
whosoever had a part of the gain in profit- 
able times since His Majesty’s happy reign 
must now in the decay of trade, till that 
may be remedied, bear a part of the public 
loss, as may best conduce to the good of the 
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public, and the maintenance of the general 
trade. 

Such was the political economy 
of the Jacobean era. The merchants 
were to buy cloth which they did 
not want. The manufacturers were 
to employ the poor, though it might 
be at a loss. The weavers were to 
work on such terms as the Justices 
might prescribe. The wool-growers 
were to sell their wools at such 
prices as might be convenient to 
other persons. And the Govern- 
ment was to interfere all round, and 
teach every man how to manage 
his own business. 

This system did not succeed in 
ruining trade altogether, but it no 
donbt retarded its recovery. We 
find repeated complaints about the 
unemployed poor, and the distur- 
bances caused by them. In a 
letter of May, 1622, the Council 
say they have been informed of 
‘ divers tumultuous assemblies and 
riots in some of those Western 
parts,’ occasioned partly by the 
‘decay of clothing’ and likewise 
‘by the practices of lewd and vag- 
rant persons that omit no oppor- 
tunity of raising tumults and dis- 
orders for their own private ends.’ 
They state that his Majesty, ‘ in his 
princely consideration of his peo- 
ple’s want, has directed a course for 
restoring the trade of clothing toas 
good and flourishing a state as these 
times will any way admit.’ They 
require the justices to see that the 
laws for the poor are strictly 
carried out, especially as to limit- 
ing them to their several parishes. 
A provost martial was to be ap- 
pointed at the general charge of the 
county, and the punishment of 
rogues, which had been much neg- 
lected, was to be strictly enforced. 

There is an entry in the early 
part of the reign of James which 
appears worth recording for its 
literary interest, though it is un- 
connected with the other subjects to 
which I have adverted. We find 
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under the date of March, 1605, ‘It 
is by some thought that four score 
or 1001. should rest in the hands 
of Mr. Lee of Northam as a remain 
of a greater sum collected for the 
charges of a ship employed at seas 
in the late Queen’s days.’ And it 
was agreed that a committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the ‘coat 
and-conduct money,’ and other 
matters, should ‘ take the account 
of Mr. Lee for the money pretended 
to rest in his hands.’ None who 
have ever read Westward Ho! are 
likely to forget how Sir Amyas 
Leigh of Burrough, in the parish of 
Northam, bore his part in the battle 
with the Armada. The spelling of 
names was of no consequence in those 
days. Mr. Kingsley himself ob- 
serves that Sir Richard Grenvile was 
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known as Granvile, Greenvil, Green- 
field, with two or three other varia- 
tions, and the name Cruwys is said 
to have been spelt nineteen differ. 
ent ways. There was a family 
of the name of Lee or Leigh, 
living at Burrough Court at that 
period. This fact was known to 
Mr. Kingsley, and upon this foun- 
dation he built the brilliant ro. 
mance that has added a new charm 
to North Devon. It seems to me 
a curious coincidence that the only 
entry in the county records that 
probably relates to the Armada 
tends to verify the fancy of the 
poet, and to prove that a Lee of 
Northam did really command a 
ship, or perhaps a squadron, of 
Bideford, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth of famous memory. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE) 


IR,—I have read, with interest 
and indignation, an article in 
the July number of your Magazine 
on ‘ Stockbroking and the Stock 
Exchange.’ My interest in the 
subject is professional. My indig- 
nation arises from the fact that the 
calling by which I have gained, as 
I think, an honest livelihood, is 
stigmatised in the pages of your 
respectable journal as a mixture of 
gambling and swindling, and the 
institution of which I am a member 
vilified in every opprobrious epithet 
which a copious vocabulary of abuse 
can furnish. 

I take advantage of the compara- 
tive leisure of a holiday at the sea 
to write this answer to some of the 
aspersions of me and my profession. 

I am well aware that in a Maga- 
zine which contains articles on so 
many and such varied subjects as 
Fraser, the editor is not responsible 
for, and would not endorse, every 
sentiment which is conveyed in its 
pages. I am glad to assume, as I 
am sure I may, that in this matter 
you are neutral, and are willin 
that the questions in dispute should 
be discussed in your Magazine 
without fear or favour. I shall, 
therefore, with your permission, 
speak of the author of the article 
I answer as ‘your writer’ and not 
as ‘ you.’ 

The only qualification I bring 
to the task I have set myself, 
is that of knowing something of 
the subject. 

Boasting nothing else, however, 
I still feel that I have some advan- 
tage over my adversary, who perhaps 
may have every other, but certainly 
has not this one. 





I am no orator as Brutus is ; 


But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt 
man, 
That love my friends. 


The failure of many South 
American and other Governments 
to pay the interest on the loans 
they have contracted in London, is 
the groundwork of the writer’s 
vituperative article in Fraser, as it 
has been the origin of many others 
in most of the principal periodicals 
and newspapers. What the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Foreign Loans reported of 
some of the witnesses may, I 
think, be more pertinently said of 
themselves, that they did not dis- 
play much fertility of resource in 
the way of practical remedies for 
the abuses they investigated. In 
fact they own as much. But cer- 
tainly they unravelled the compli- 
cated threads of many questionable 
and some fraudulent transactions, 
with wonderfal skill, patience, and 
acuteness. They were eminently 
successful in showing how the public 
had been ‘done;’ and if they failed 
at all, it was only, I think, where 
success was impossible, that is, in 
pointing out safeguards against their 
being ‘done’ again. 

The Blue Book in which their 
labour is recorded forms, conse- 
quently, a sort of quarry, whence 
the writers of periodical literature, 
eager for thoughtless applause and 
chary of conscientious work, carry 
any number of stones to throw at 
the commercial classes, and especi- 
ally at the Stock Exchange. 

The article in Fraser only differs 
from other productions of the same 
kind, in the vigour of its style, the 


' [There are phrases in this ably written letter which it would perhaps have been 
better without; but we publish it wrbatim.—Ep.] 
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single - minded heartiness of its 
abuse, the absence of everything 
that a business man can consider 
argument or proof, and the un- 
reasonable attribution to the Stock 
Exchange of all the evils of modern 
finance. 

I have little hope that any protest 
or argument of mine will avail to 
stop productions of this character. 
There is just now too large and 
sympathetic an audience for them. 
The man who has made a bad in- 
vestment of his money, or speculated 
with and lost it, is generally too 
ready to put the blame on some- 
body else’s shoulders, and in that 

frame of mind is not displeased to 
read, on the authority of Fraser, 
that the Stock Exchange is a 
‘gambling hell,’ and its members 
*betting-men who have failed on 
the turf.’ . 

Perhaps, on the whole, we are 
not worse treated in this respect 
than some of our neighbours. At 
present, no doubt, the Stock Ex- 
change stands in the foreground as 
the object of popular abuse. But it 
has not always been so, and prob- 
ably will not be so long. The army 
of disappointed litigants is as large 
and more steadily recruited than 
that of disappointed speculators. 
The lawyers, let us hope, therefore, 
will have the front place again soon, 
or at all events will help us out 
when in our tribulation we exclaim, 
* My soul is oppressed by the scorn- 
ful reproach of the wealthy, and the 
despitefulness of the proud.’ 

But I think some protest is due 
to your readers from those who, 
like myself, know these charges to 
be false, however sure they may 
feel that they will be repeated. 

The substance of the writer’s 
indictment of the Stock Exchange, 
as of others of the same kind written 
since the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Loans was pub- 
lished, is contained in the following 
extract from his paper : 

But is there any advantage in the system 
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to constitute a sufficient compensation for 
the gambling fever which has in recent 
years more and more pervaded all classes 
of society, and without the aid of which the 
whole class of bubble companies, foreign 
loans, and frauds generally, that we are 
now suffering from the collapse of, could 
never have been perpetrated? The re- 
velation which last year’s parliamentary 
committee and late criminal trials have 
made of the modus operandi by which these 
frauds were ‘placed,’ makes the aid which 
this huge machinery for speculation gives 
them painfully evident. Take a foreign 
loan hoax for example, and observe how 
easily bonds, of which not one-fiftieth por- 
tion has been subscribed for by the public, 
can get quoted at a high premium. Buying 
goes on by the persons who are interested 
in seeing the swindle succeed, and by their 
nominees. A little judicious outlay of 
capital in enabling these dummies to sub- 
scribe for bonds, and to buy in the market, 
the skilful combination of brokers’ and 
dealers’ resources, in order to keep quota- 
tions up at a premium, are all so much 
baiting of the trap for the outside public. 


The meaning of this I take to 
be that the Stock Exchange faci- 
litates the introduction and the 
sale of bad loans, such as those 
of which the Select Committee 
investigated the history : Honduras, 
Costa Rica, San Domingo, and 
Paraguay. 

We will, if you please, leave the 
modus operandi alone, as being 
difficult of explanation to your 
general readers, and impossible to 
discuss with anyone so evidently 
ignorant of business as the writer in 
Fraser. There is the less need to go 
into any particulars of our method 
of buying and selling stocks and 
shares, because I am ready to ad- 
mit that the writer’s charge against 
us, as I have put it, is substan- 
tially true. Undoubtedly our rules, 
regulations, and methods of trans- 
acting business, do facilitate the 
introduction and the sale of bad 
securities. So far from feeling this 
a reproach against the Stock Ex- 
change as an institution, it seems 
to me nothing more than the proof 
that it answers its purpose. The 
Stock Exchange was instituted and 
is kept up for the exchange of 
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stocks against money. Swept of 
all needless particulars it will be 
found that the principle of its 
existence is precisely the same as 
that of any other market. A. has 
money and wants stock; B. has 
stock and wantsmoney. The stock- 
broker steps in, and, for a consider. 
ation, exchanges B.’s stock for A.’s 
money. All the parties to this 
transaction have done what they 
wished to do, and, by the machinery 
of the Stock Exchange, have done 
it readily. A. has got rid of his 
money and owns B.’s stock. B. has 
got rid of his stock and possesses 
A.’s money. The broker has his 
commission. But now, when the 
purchase, let us suppose, proves to 
be not so good a one as the buyer 
expected, he turns round and asks 
the public to join him in a chorus 
of indignant reproach against the 
Stock Exchange, its committee, 
rules, and members. And why? 
‘Because,’ he says, ‘you have sold 
me a rotten security.’ 

The answer is plain. Our mar- 
ket is an open one, so far, at least, 
as the character of the securities 
dealt in is concerned, and you may 
buy or sell what you choose. We, 
the Stock Exchange, never asked 
you to buy a bad security. If you 
thought fit to venture your money, 
and have lost it, so much the worse 
for you and your advisers. We 
never guaranteed or made any 
kind of promise that your invest- 
ment, or any investment, should 
turn out well, or that you should 
get a return either of interest or 
principal. We afford you every 
facility for buying what you want, 
and for getting what you have 
bought, and for selling it again if 
you are tired of it. We will enforce 
all the rights for which you can 
show a contract with or through 
any of our members. Whatever 
business engagement you can prove 
with any one of them shall be 
rigorously fulfilled, on pain of his 
expulsion from among us. If, for 
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instance, you have bought for 8ol. 
a hundred pound bond of the State 
of Honduras, we will enforce your 
right to a genuine bond, with all 
the interest coupons attached. But 
our duties, responsibilities, and 
powers end there. If the Honduras 
coupons be not paid, that is no 
business of ours. You and the 
Honduras Government must settle 
it between you. 

I repeat that, undoubtedly, the 
Stock Exchange does facilitate the 
launching of bad loans, the institu- 
tion of bubble companies, and the 
sale of rotten securities. It would 
be a very bad Stock Exchange if it 
did not. The institution exists for 
the purpose of facilitating opera- 
tions in Stocks of all kinds. In 
these as in other commodities, there 
is a demand for what is good, bad, 
and indifferent in character. How 
is it possible to facilitate the passage 
of one and to stop the passage of 
another? A facile market is surely 
one in which a man can sell any- 
thing he owns, which other people 
consider worth buying, or buy any- 
thing he wants that other people 
have for sale. To attack the cha- 
racter of the market because it does 
not retard the negotiation of worth- 
less stocks, is as reasonable as it 
would be to attack the character of 
a railroad because it carries the 
fugitive thief with the same speed 
as the anxious doctor. The Stock 
Exchange is a channel, not a filter. 
It argues no fault in the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct that the water 
it conveys is often dirty. The 
people who made the aqueduct did 
not supply the water, and never 
undertook to cleanse it. 

What then, it may he said, is the 
meaning of the investigation which 
is certainly undertaken by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange 
before a new security is admitted 
for quotation in the official list ? 

I fear it must be allowed that the 
public have been misled sometimes 
by the publicity of the fact that a 
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rigid inquiry is instituted, and their 
want of exact knowledge as to its 
scope and meaning. It is much to 
be regretted, I think, that the 
precise purpose of what the com- 
mittee do in such cases was not 
made public years ago, and em- 
bodied in the rules. 

Those, however, who have read 
the report of the Select Committee, 
know now that the investigation 
undertaken by the Stock Exchange 
on the introduction of a new 
security, is in no way intended as a 
judgment on its character as an 
investment. To those who are 
acquainted with our practice a 
Select Committee was not necessary 
to prove that the Stock Exchange 
might be bound to reject, as in- 
formal, the soundest and most 
legitimate enterprise ; and bound to 
pass, as regular so far as our re- 
quirements are concerned, the 
wildest and most worthless scheme 
in the shape either of a company or 
aloan. To put the strongest in- 
stance I can think of, the several 
issues of Honduras Bonds con- 


stituted perhaps the biggest and ° 


most impudent swindle ever per- 
petrated. The fraud culminated in 
the proposed Ship Railway Loan 
for 15,000,000]. sterling. But if 
the public had subscribed for that 
loan, I know no reason why the 
committee of the Stock Exchange 
should have refused to quote it. If 
the Honduras Minister now, who- 
ever he may be, or his contractors 
and bankers, whoever they may be, 
could arrange terms of compromise 
with the existing creditors, and 
then float a loan for a service of 
balloons between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, I know no reason 
why it should be excluded from the 
Stock Exchange. I could advance 
many reasons why the public should 
not subscribe for it—hardly more, 
perhaps, than some of us, to my 
knowledge, urged against the other 
Hondaras Loans, which the public 
nevertheless insisted on taking. 
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But if the Honduras balloons 
seemed to the British investor a 
practicable scheme, and the loan 
proved popular, why should the 
public be shut off from the oppor- 
tunity of buying and selling it to 
one another freely ? 

The investigation which the com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange would 
undertake, supposing such a loan 
were brought up for settlement and 
quotation, would be circumscribed 
by these two objects, first, to estab- 
lish that the public had a bond fide 
interest in the loan, so as to afford 
prospect and opportunity of fair 
dealing, and second, to prove its 
legitimate birth, so to speak, in- 
volving the exhibition of formal 
powers, authorities, and contracts. 
With these two points established, 
its legal existence and the public 
interest in it, the Stock Exchange 
would be in a position to exercise 
its natural function in respect of 
this as of any other stock, i.e. to 
buy it for one man and sell it for 
another. 

I maintain that the Stock Ex- 
change which did, or tried to do, 
more than this—which shut out, for 
instance, the Honduras Balloon 
Loan, because it did not believe in 
balloons or did not believe in 
Honduras—would be, not a better 
Stock Exchange than ours, but a 
worse one. Worse, as every in- 
stitution must be worse, which 
assumes duties it cannot perform 
and powers it cannot sustain, and 
is obliged to advertise its own 
failures. I feel as certain as I can 
be of anything which has not 
happened in my experience, that 
the committee which presumed to 
sit in judgment on the intrinsic 
merits of each new security as it 
appeared, pronouncing sentence on 
the prospects of a new company or 
the stability of a new loan, would 
speedily be driven out of office by a 
series of ridiculous blunders, or 
would harden into an oligarchy of 
interested speculators, powerful and 
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corrupt. In either event the free- 
dom of the market would be de- 
stroyed. 

I am aware that some evidence 
was given before the Select Com- 
mittee in a contrary sense. Ad- 
missions were made, on the part of 
those who ought to have. known 
better, of a kind of collective re- 
sponsibility on the Stock Exchange 
to protect the public from bad in- 
vestments. There are men of that 
flabby order of mind that if yon will 
throw mud enough at them they 
will accept a portion of it, not 
exactly to eat, but to smear a 
neighbour's coat with. This curious 
compromise of Christian meekness 
often passes for judgment and 
moderation. I freely present those 
admissions, however, whatever they 
may be worth, to my opponent, 
knowing that those who will study 
the Report will find my view of the 
question amply supported by the 
evidence of other witnesses, of 
wider experience, more vigorous 
capacity, and a moral constitution 
sounder and more robust. 

Let me pause here for a moment, 
to draw a distinction which, al- 
though sufficiently obvious upon 
calm reflection, might easily be 
overlooked by readers in a hurry or 
a writer in a passion. I disavow 
and repudiate any responsibility on 
the part of the Stock Exchange 
collectively for the character of the 
stocks and shares which are bought 
and sold there. But I would not 
say a word to lessen the moral re- 
sponsibility of any individual or 
firm which has been actively con- 
cerned in launching a new company 
or floating a new loan. Let those 
who have sold the influence of their 
name, position, and wealth, whe- 
ther as bankers, contractors, di- 
rectors, lawyers, or brokers, to such 
Governments as Honduras, Para- 
guay, and San Domingo, or to such 
companies as the Emma Mine and 
the Lisbon Tramways, explain or 
answer for it as best they may. No 
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doubt many of them, especially 
those, let us hope, who are mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, can 
easily establish the fact that their 
connection with such schemes was 
nothing worse than a mistake. 
Those of us who have been long in 
business, and have been concerned 
in the conduct of many operations, 
are obliged, in a candid review of 
them, to admit some such errors of 
judgment. But what I protest 
against is the collection of all these 
blanders—offences, if you will— 
into one huge bundle, to throw, 
not at the bankers, contractors, 
lawyers, or directors, but at the 
Stock Exchange. 

The distinction which I draw be- 
tween individual and collective re- 
sponsibility, is one that is recog- 
nised readily enough in what I 
think is a strictly analogous case. 
It is not reckoned by any intelligent 
person a reproach to our Courts of 
Law that causes are tried there 
which never ought to be tried, that 
is, which ought not to be brought 
for trial. The Judge, I suppose, 
must decide every cause which can 
be taken before him. Justice could 
not be done otherwise. But every 
unreasonable claim pushed into 
Court, must have behind it a grasp- 
ing litigant, and an interested or 
incompetent solicitor; possibly also 
an interested or incompetent coun- 
sel. In this case the blame is fairly 
distributed, and it is only among 
ignorant persons that the faults of 
litigants and lawyers are heaped up 
into a shapeless and vulgar reproach 
against Law. 

I have heard it argued that the 
Stock Exchange is liable for the 
result of the new enterprises which 
are introduced there, because no 
new scheme can be launched except 
through this medium. As your 
writer says, ‘It deals in stocks and 
shares, buys and sells, and it is also 
the centre where the peculiar kinds 
of security there found can alone be 
successfully brought into being.’ 
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This is not strictly correct, as I 
could cite many instances of loans 
and companies which have been suc- 
cessfully introduced and negotiated, 
without any aid from the Stock Ex- 
change. But it is more nearly 
correct than most of your writer’s 
statements. And if it were alto- 
gether true, the argument which is 
deduced from it would still fail of 
its purpose. There are a dozen 
callings as essential to the intro- 
duction of a new scheme as the 
stockbroker’s, but of these I will 
only refer to one. What chance 
would there have been of gaining 

pular support for the Honduras 

oans, the Emma Mine, and simi- 
lar enterprises, without the aid of 
advertisements? I do not speak 
now of the newspaper puffs which 
were paid for by bribes, but of the 
public advertisements which were 
paid for in the ordinary way of 
business. Quickly as the aid of 
the Stock Exchange is sought by 
promoters, a new scheme must be 
made public even before it is dealt 
in. Itis safe to say that, without 
the assistance of the public jour- 
nals, any project of joint stock 
enterprise would fall dead. LIreally 
do not know whether there is any 
association of newspaper printers 
and publishers, but if there is, as 
there very well may be, what would 
they say to an attempt to fix upon 
them a moral responsibility for 
the consequences of the abortive 
schemes floated through their aid ? 
Surely their answer would be, ‘It 
is our business to sell publicity at a 
price. We guarantee nothing be- 
yond publicity.” That answer is 
either good or bad. If it is good, 
why may not a similar one be ac- 
cepted from the Stock Exchange? 
If it is bad, then at all events the 
responsibility is not all on the Stock 
Exchange, but is distributed over 
many trades and professions. 
The most serious, as also the 
most generally adopted, of the 
other charges brought by your 
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writer against the Stock Exchange, 
is the large proportion of specula- 
tive business which is transacted 
there. It is not necessary I should 
quote the strong phrases in which 
this accusation is repeated. ‘Gam- 
bling-hell’ is the substance of 
them all. 

I think, sir, when it is attempted 
to fix upon the Stock Exchange the 
blame of all the losses incurred 
there by speculative dealing, it 
would be a reasonable answer to 
urge, once more, that the members 
of that institution do not make the 
business they transact. It is ori- 
ginated elsewhere. If the business 
is speculative in its character and 
extent, it only meets the require- 
ments and reflects the tendency of 
the age. Just as it is useless to 
offer 1001. Consols to a clergyman 
who wants a Honduras Bond at 
ro per cent., so it is useless to 
suggest a rool, investment of any 
kind to the man who wants to 
make, not 4/. a year interest, but 
another rool. of capital. 

Speculation is a large word, and 
covers, not only a multitude of sins, 
but a vast aggregate of legitimate 
and useful enterprise. If specula- 
tion includes—as many strict people 
rule that it does—every operation 
outside the immediate requirements 
of one’s own business, then a 
housewife speculates when she lays 
in an extra cellar of coal because 
the price has fallen. To the extent 
of the extra cellar she speculates in 
coal. If it be answered that this 
is legitimate, because she pays for 
it, and by-and-by will use it, let us 
go a step farther, and take the case 
of the baker, who buys a hundred 
extra sacks of flour because he 
thinks the price is low, and likely 
to rise soon. He pays for it in 
bills. Here we have speculation 
with borrowed money. Is this 
legitimate or not? If you say no, 
you doom the poor baker to sell 
penny loaves all his life. A good 
arrangement, no doubt, for, those 
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who buy the penny loaves and eat 
them; but not so charming a pro- 
spect for the baker of energy and 
spirit. If you say yes, it is ob- 
viously impossible to limit the ad- 
mission to flour. Surely, what a 
man may do with articles of manu- 
facture or natural production, he 
may do with the shares of the 
railroad that carries these articles 
to market, i.e. buy them, pledge 
them, store them, and sell them ait 
a profit. The fact is that purely 
investment business merges into 
speculation, and speculation into 
mere gambling, by such fine and even 
imperceptible gradations, that it 
is impossible for the most practised 
and competent judgment to decide 
where one ends and the other be- 
gins, however widely the two ex- 
tremes are separated. 

I could wish that there were less 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, 
just as I wish that Englishmen were 
less addicted to alcoholic stimulants. 
But a Stock Exchange restricted 
to investment business would be as 
useful and as popular as a public- 
house licensed only for ginger-beer. 

I have spent more time over the 
prejudices, more or less reasonable, 
which your writer shares with the 
public, and has borrowed from 
other authors, than it is necessary 
or desirable to bestow on the ex- 
travagances which are original in 
his article. One or two of them, 
however, I must notice. 

In what purports to bean answer 
it is impossible to pass over this 
complimentary paragraph : 

The Stock Exchange has become the 
haunt of adventurers from all parts of the 
world, and is surrounded by a more repel- 
lent set of vagabonds, as the satellites of 
these, than can be found anywhere else in 
London. Betting-men who have failed on 
the turf, take to stockbroking and jobbing, 
and either enter the ‘ House,’ or gamble 
round the doors; and loafers, who have 
done no good at any legitimate trade, find 
their refuge here. Nondescripts from the 
Low Countries, Jews and Greeks from all 
parts of Europe and the Levant, gather to 
swell the total of those who are either 
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members of the House, or who job outside 
with kindred spirits within. 


But that it might appear like a 
tu quoque, which is never worth 
much in argument, I should be in- 
clined to hint that your writer is a 
rejected applicant for admission; 
the words I have quoted are so ex- 
actly what spiteful persons say of 
clubs, after they have been black- 
balled. Probably, however, if he 
had tried to enter the Stock Ex- 
change himself, he would have 
known more of the institution, if 
not of business generally, than ap- 
pears in his paper, and his words 
may be nothing worse, or better, 
than a rhetorical exaggeration at 
second hand of somebody else’s 
statement. He must excuse or ex- 
plain them himself; I only write to 
refute them, and how calumniously 
false they are will appear from the 
following rules, which I quote for 
the benefit of such of your country 
readers as are not acquainted with 
the constitution or members of the 
Stock Exchange, premising that 
these rules are rigorously en- 
forced : 


Rule 20. Every applicant for admission, 
previously to being balloted for, must be 
recommended by three members of not less 
than four years’ standing, who have fulfilled 
all their engagements. Each recommender 
must engage to pay seven hundred and fifty 
pounds to the creditors of the applicant, in 
case the latter shall be declared a defaulter 
within two years from the date of his ad- 
mission. 

Rule 21. No foreigner shall be admis- 
sible, unless he shall have been naturalised 
for a period of two years. 

Rule 23. Members are required to have 
such personal knowledge of applicants 
whom they recommend, and of their past 
and present circumstances, as shall satisfy 
the Committee as to their eligibility. 

Rule 28. No applicant for admission, who 
has been a bankrupt, or has passed through 
the Insolvent Court, or has compounded 
with his creditors, shall be eligible, unless 
he shall have paid 6s. 8d. in the pound; 
nor then, until two years after he shall 
have obtained his official discharge, or ful- 
filled the conditions of his deed of composi- 
tion, unless he shall have paid his debts in 
full: and no applicant, having more than 
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once been a bankrupt, or insolvent, or 
compounded with his creditors, shall be 
eligible for admission until he shall have 
paid in full. 


There are some sixty or seventy 
members of foreign birth, prin- 
cipally Germans, among about two 
thousand. They are remarkable, 
not so much for lack of character, 
or means, or credit, as for an eager 
pursuit of business, even at a less 
rate of profit than will satisfy those 
who boast of having been born in the 
British Islands. They are a thorn 
in the flesh which we have to bear, 
and are surely a subject, rather of 
grumbling amongst ourselves than 

-of reproach from the outside. 
Nearly all the newspapers of Eng- 
land employ a German to collect 
their news for them. Why should 
we be more exclusive, and shut him 
out of the Stock Exchange? As 
for the Jews, their presence in such 
considerable numbers is a matter 
rather of congratulation than other- 
wise. I find them in every calling 


in which patient training and skil- 
ful judgment, combined with capital 
and credit, ensure a large measure 


of success. It is strange to read, 
just as our Queen has ennobled a 
Jew Premier, that the Stock Ex- 
change is defiled by Jews. What- 
ever guilt there is in having them, 
however, is ours. Some of us are 
more afraid of their competition 
than ashamed of their companion- 
ship. They have often curtailed 
our profits, but have neither robbed 
our churches nor blasphemed our 
God. 

‘ Betting-men who have failed 
on the turf’ could not gain admit- 
tance, either as members or clerks. 
It is simply a libel, false and mali- 
cious. Little as your writer knows 
of the subject, I fear he knew this ; 
but having so often called the Stock 
Exchange a gambling-hell, he felt 
it necessary, perhaps, to pursue 
and improve upon the analogy. 
‘ Loafers’ is a word of somewhat 
indistinct application. I have heard 
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it used of persons who, not admitted 
to the Stock Exchange, frequent its 
purlieus to gather material for 
newspaper paragraphs and maga- 
zine articles. Your writer appa- 
rently uses it in a different sense, 
Probably, however, we should agree 
that a ‘Loafer’ is an undesirable 
person to do business with, or for ; 
and, used simply in this sense, I 
am bound in honesty to allow that 
there are too many ‘ Loafers,’ both 
in and about the Stock Exchange. 

Your writer further charges us 
with the deliberate admission of 
worthless characters, with the view 
of swelling the profits of the pro- 
prietors, whose dividends are made 
out of their entrance money and 
subscriptions. He is not aware, 
apparently, that the admissions are 
managed by the Committee, chosen 
by the whole of the members, and 
that the shareholders, as such, have 
no voice in the matter, either di- 
rectly, or through their managers. It 
is so obviously the interest of the ex- 
isting members to restrict, and not 
to enlarge their number, that it 
seems hard for anyone, not blinded 
by ignorance and passion, to accuse 
them of corruption for letting in 
too many. Not only does the new 
member take business which pre- 
sumably would have increased the 
income of the others, but, in so far 
as he operates at all, they have to 
deal with and trust him, and, if he 
fails, to lose by him. 

Your writer says the Stock Ex- 
change is made up of gamblers, and 
recruited from broken betting-men, 
foreign vagabonds, and loafers. But 
he has not thought it worth while 
to explain why, in proportion to 
the amount of business transacted, 
there are fewer failures, and fewer 
law-suits, than in any other pro- 
fession or calling. One would sup- 
pose that, with such agents as he 
describes, almost every bargain 
would involve a quarrel, and every 
considerable loss a bankruptcy. 
As a matter of fact, the trust 
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confided to the members is but 
rarely abused; principals seldom 
suffer loss by the failure of brokers; 
and the disputes that necessarily 
arise in the settlement of the vast 
aggregate of business are adjudi- 
cated by the committee with a 
knowledge, expedition,and economy 
hardly matched in any other court 
of reference. 

By way of practical conclusion 
to his work, your author suggests 
a remedy for the abuses he de- 
nounces. I remember, when the 
fusion of the Courts of Law and 
Equity was being mooted, one could 
buy anywhere a scheme of law re- 
form for a penny. Lawyers will 
tell you how dear they were at the 
price. Your writer’s suggestion is 
that the brokers should be dispensed 
with, and the public deal direct 
with the jobbers. This scheme has 
two merits, and only two. It is 
capable of easy statement, and 
does not need answering. Theman 
who acts as his own broker must 
be twin-brother of the one who 
is his own lawyer. We have all 
heard of the poor fellow who, when 
his house was on fire, wishing to 
save all he could, threw his looking- 
glass out of window, and rushed 
downstairs clasping abolster. We 
generally excuse him on the ground 
of his excitement; but I should 
think his method was never delibe- 
rately recommended until now. 

Your writer even threatens us 
with total abolition if we do not 
speedily reform. I wonder, sir, 
what you would say to me if I 
threatened to abolish Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. Would it not be something 
to this effect, ‘You silly stock- 
broker, if you do not like Fraser, do 
not buy it, or read it, and for you it 
is abolished’? The same answer 
will serve for all the twaddle about 
the abolition of the Stock Exchange. 
It is not established and endowed, 
like the Church ; or chartered with 
exclusive privileges, like the Bank. 
It isa purely voluntary association, 
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supported by the subscriptions of 
its members, and existing on the 
confidence of the public. Those 
who do not like it can leave it alone. 
Those who think it a bad market 
are always at liberty to find a better 
one. Or they can do without a 
market, and deal with each other. 
Or, lastly, thereis nothing to prevent 
their founding a new one. There 
was another Stock Exchange some 
years ago, called ‘ Open,’ where, 
by the way, the privilege of public 
entry, on which your writer lays so- 
much stress, was fully accorded. 
Perhaps he was interested in it, and 
writes in bitterness at its premature 
decease. The originator, I believe,. 
is now in prison. 

Your writer sums up his opinion 
of my calling in these words: ‘The 
trade is not a noble one, and there 
are few noble men engaged in it. 
It is in fact one of the lowest 
of human occupations.’ And who 
is he, sir, who throws dirt at me 
and 2,000 more in this wholesale 
fashion ? Not knowing, or wishing 
to know, his name, I cannot. call 
him, as he has called me, a Levan- 
tine Jew, a foreign vagabond, a 
broken betting-man, or even @ 
loafer. But I suppose I do him no 
injustice in assuming that he be- 
longs to the great order of journal- 
ists ; that he is one of those guides 
of public opinion generically de- 
scribed by Carlyle as ‘Able-Editors.’ 
What part have these taken in our 
commercial history during the last 
twenty years? A portion of every 
daily paper is set apart as a record 
of monetary news, and many jour- 
nals are exclusively occupied on 
this subject. The public look to 
them for information and guidance; 
often, alas, look nowhere else! And 
what sort of guidance and counsel 
have they had? With the single 
exception of the Economist—an im- 
portant and honourable exception, 
1 admit, but only one—I can hard- 
ly recall a word of warning, either 
as respects the Companies which 
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smashed up in 1866 or the foreign 
loans which defaulted in 1875. 
There was plenty of ex post facto 
wisdom ; a liberal distribution of 
blame, when the mischief was ap- 
parent; and a ready supply of 
aphorisms about investments, when 
the money was lost. There was 
even an anticipation of evil in some 
cases, where it never occurred. I 
‘could fill more than one number of 
your Magazine with the ridicule 
and contempt of English journalists 
for the buyers of United States 
Bonds, when their price was 50 or 
60 per cent. But when the firm 
of Overend & Gurney was made a 
‘limited company ; when the Bank 
of London and the Joint Stock 
Discount lent their capital to Mr. 
McHenry ; when clergymen and 
widows, the simple people who 
read and believe the newspapers, 
were handing over their money to 
Honduras and Paraguay ; when the 
Emma Mine was made attractive, 
and the Lisbon Tramways were 
launched, where were the warnings 
of the press? Shall we say that 
those who assumed the office of 
guides and advisers were imposed 
upon, like other people? It was 
‘often so, no doubt ; I wish I could 
say always, but recent disclosures 
afford damning evidence to the 
contrary. Too often they pocketed, 
with ‘ complacent infamy,’ the price 
of their stipulated praise or their 
venal reticence. 

Your writer admits the guilt of 
his order, and makes some feeble 
attempt to excuse it. ‘The sys- 
tem of the Stock Exchange,’ he 
says, ‘is to blame more than the 
men.’ What system? It is part 
of no system recognised or practised 
in the Stock Exchange to bribe the 
press. If it were, the guilt of the 
press would be none the less in 
consenting to be bribed. A more 
monstrous thing was never written 
by a sane man, than that the Stock 
Exchange is responsible for the 
corruption, not of its own members, 
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but of promoters and contractors 
who gave bribes, and press-writers 
who took them. 

The proprietors and editors of 
newspapers would not, I think, 
feel any disposition to adopt your 
writer’s defence. If it were not 
utterly false and futile, it would 
swell what was proved to be some- 
times a departmental fault, into part 
of a deliberate policy. I have no 
wish to dwell upon these offences. 
Some of them have been explained, 
some of them condoned, some of 
them punished. All of them, I 
trust, are repented of. Do we not 
already see the fruits of repentance, 
in a virtuous determination to con- 
demn everything? The startling 
integrity of the press in the city, 
like the religion of some very par- 
ticular sects, is founded in strict 
exclusiveness, and announced in a 
rigorous doctrine of damnation. 

But I would be just, even to your 
writer. I do not know him, and 
have no right, therefore, to assume 
that he was in any way touched by 
the corruption which he owns was 
prevalent in his class. I admit 
further that his may be, in a sense 
that mine is not, a ‘noble calling.’ 
The process of turning two shillings 
into half-a-crown, which is all that 
we profess to do, is not one calcnu- 
lated to arouse a moral, or even an 
intellectual, enthusiasm, like the 
work of a statesman, an artist, or 
an author. But it may neverthe- 
less be necessary as to its purpose, 
honest as to its method, and satis- 
factory as to its results. We cannot 
all live by writing articles in Fraser. 
We cannot all join Mr. Ruskin’s 
Company of St. George. There 
must be readers as well as writers, 
workers as well as thinkers. When 
Iam told that mine is the ‘lowest 
of human occupations,’ I can only 
answer that I would rather make 
good shoes out of honest leather, 
than ignorantly pander to a false 
ae cH with skilful phraseology. 

hat, sir, I maintain; is the use 
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your writer has made of his ‘ noble 
calling.’ He knew—as who could 
fail to know ?—that the public had 
suffered severe and general losses, 
and were angry. Here was his in- 
centive. He saw, what occurs in 
nearly every movement of public 
indignation, a disposition to con- 
centrate the blame somewhere, how- 
ever unfairly. Here was his oppor- 
tunity. The Select Committee of 
the House of Commons had exposed 
many nefarious transactions, in an 
able though purposeless report ; 
and some trials at law had shown 
how worthless companies can be 
floated by good names and sys- 
tematic puffing. Here was his ma- 
terial. His purpose was to fan 
into a flame the popular prejudice 
against the Stock Exchange. And 
for stock-in-trade he had—what ? 
Certainly not any knowledge of the 
subject ; nor any resolution to ac- 
quire it, and judge fairly; but 
a ready command of words and 
phrases, which I should envy him 
if he had used them to a better 
purpose. 

The result is exactly what might 
be expected under such conditions— 
an article in which the form of a 
broker’s contract is paraded as 
original information, and then he 
and his profession pelted through 
twenty pages with such phrases as 
‘gambling-hell,’ ‘ swindle,’ ‘ cheat- 
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ing,’ ‘ false pretences,’ ‘ thieves’ 
plunder,’ ‘ cogged dice,’ ‘ rascality,’ 
‘foreign vagabond,’ ‘ nondescript,’ 
and ‘loafer.’ The writer on Chi- 
nese metaphysics, immortalised by 
Dickens, was a painstaking and con- 
scientious author judged by such a 
standard as this. He did, we are 
told, study the two articles in his 
encyclopedia on China and Meta- 
physics, whereas I honestly believe 
your writer has not read through 
either the evidence in the Blue 
Book or the Rules of the Stock 
Exchange. He may have imposed 
his article on you as a good illus- 
tration of a ‘noble calling.’ To me 
it appears a gross instance of lite- 
rary prostitution. 

I have done with him, however. 
My object was to give the lie to the 
calumny that the Stock Exchange 
is a nest of thieves, and its pro- 
fession chicanery and fraud. If I 
have done that I have succeeded. 
If I have failed I hope some stronger 
champion will take up the cudgels. 

One word of protest. I do not 
think the Stock Exchange a perfect 
institution. Doubtless, its consti- 
tution and its method of business 
are capable of many improvements. 
But this is a defence, not a criticism. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES BRANCH. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 


By a Neaero.! 


T is little more than half a gene- 
ration since four millions of 
Africans were held in apparently 
hopeless bondage in the United 
States—a condition which de- 
termined their status as one of 
social subordination and inferiority 
in all Christian lands. The eman- 
cipation in the British, French, 
Danish, and Dutch colonies was 
able, it seems, to effect little 
towards improving the standing 
of the Negro. He was bound to a 
servile position until the supre- 
macy of the cotton empire of 
the West was overthrown. The 
roclamation of freedom in the 
United States gave to the Negro at 
once a position which he had never 
before occupied; and though he is 
in America numerically weak, and, 
in @ measure, personally insignifi- 
cant, still the barriers in the way 
of his progress and growth are 
rapidly disappearing. 

But it is not easy to efface im- 
pressions which have been busily 
taught and cheerfully imbibed 
during centuries. The Christian 
world, trained for the last three 
hundred years to look upon the 
Negro as made for the service of 
superior races, finds it difficult to 
shake off the notion of his absolute 
and permanent inferiority. Dis- 
trust, coldness, or indifference 
are the feelings with which, gene- 
rally speaking, any efforts on his 
part to advance are regarded by 
the enlightened races. The infiu- 
ence of the representations dis- 
paraging to his mental and moral 
character, which, during the days 
of his bondage, were persistently 


put forward without contradiction, 
is still strong in many minds. 
The full effect of the new status 
of the Negro race will not be 
sufficiently felt during the present 
generation to relieve even his best 
friends of the pity or contempt for 
him which they may be said to 
have inherited, and which, we will 
grant, has been fostered from the 
civilised world coming in contact, 
for the most part, only with the 
degraded tribes of the African conti- 
nent. 

One of the most important of the 
results which have occurred from 
the labours and sufferings of 
Livingstone has been the light 
which he has been able to throw 
upon the subject of the African 
races at home, awakening at least 
doubts in the minds of the most 
apathetic as to the truthfulness or 
fairness of the representations dis- 
paraging to the Negro’s character 
which have been for so long a time 
in unimpeded circulation. The 
whole Christian world has been 
aroused by that humble missionary 
to the importance of ‘healing the 
open sore of the world’ and 
penetrating the ‘ dark continent’ 
with the light of Christianity and 
civilisation. Catholics and Pro- 
testants—Christians of every name 
and nationality—are vying with 
each other in endeavours to pro- 
mote the work of African regene- 
ration. 

One sanguine or sensational let- 
ter from Mr. Stanley calling at- 
tention to a favourable opening 
for missionary operations in East 
Africa fell upon the British public 


1 Author of ‘ Mohammedanism and the Negro Race’ (Fraser, Nov. 1875), and Principal 
of the Presbyterian High School, Liberia. [This gentleman is at present in England.—Eb. | 
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like seed into prepared soil, and 
in a short time, a bountiful harvest 
was reaped in the shape of thou- 
sands of pounds in response to 
the more urgent than ‘ Macedo- 
nian cry.’ This prompt liberality 
shows that there are Christian men 
and women in England who are 
deeply in earnest in the work of 
disseminating the truths of the 
Gospel in Africa. 

It is evident that, at the present 
moment, there is no mission field 
in which the Christian public are so 
anxiously interested for the safety, 
welfare, and success of the mission- 
aries as the African, and there is 
none, moreover, whose successful 
working by European missionaries 
so ultimately depends upon special 
and constant study of the mental 
and moral habits of the people and 
the climatic peculiarities of the 
country. And yet in the constant 
necessity which presses upon mis- 
sionary committees at home and 
upon missionaries themselves to 
find what may hold the public 
ear, in the impatient demand for 
immediate visible results, in the un- 
ceasing strain after fresh subjects 
for exciting paragraphs, no leisure 
or repose is left for quiet thought, 
for grappling with new facts, or for 
giving due weight to views out 
of their accustomed groove of 
thought. 

We do not set before ourselves 
in the present paper the ambitious 
task of propounding or discussing 
any new theory of African Missions. 
To describe accurately or intelligi- 
bly how missions in Africa ought 
to be conducted, so as to come 
nearer than they have yet done to 
a realisation ot the expectations 
of their supporters in Europe and 
America—so as in some measure 
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to Christianise the African tribes— 
would probably be as difficult and 
impossible a task as any thinking 
man could well undertake. We 
are, for our own part, inclined to 
cut the Gordian knot by ex- 
pressing the belief that it will not 
be given to the present generation 
of foreign workers in this field 
to solve the problem—or rather 
problems—presented by the enor- 
mous work of African Christiani- 
sation. This is a privilege, we 
venture to believe, reserved for the 
‘missionaries of the future.’? 

Still it may not be altogether un- 
profitable to consider some of the 
results thus far attained, and the 
hindrances in the way of more 
satisfactory achievements. 

It is now nearly four hundred 
years since the first attempt was 
made to introduce Christianity into 
the Western portion of Africa. 
The summary of Christian Mis- 
sions on this coast may be given 
in a few words. 

The Roman Catholics come first. 
In 1481 the King of Portugal sent 
ten ships with 500 soldiers, 100 
labourers, and a proper complement 
of priests as missionaries to Elmina. 
The Romish missions thus founded 
lingered on for a period of 241 years, 
till at last in 1723 that of the Capu- 
chins at Sierra Leone was given up 
and they disappeared altogether 
from West Africa. They had made 
no impression, except upon their im- 
mediate dependants; and what im- 
pression they made on them was 
soon totally obliterated. 

Protestant missionary attempts 
were commenced by the Moravians 
in 1736, 140 years ago, and conti- 
nued till 1770. Five attempts cost 
eleven lives without visible results. 

The Wesleyans follow next. In 


* The relations of the present generation of Europeans with the African races have not 


been such as to allow them to be unbiassed workers in the African field. 


While like 


David they may receive commendation for having conceived the idea of building the 
great Christian temple in Africa, it may be only given to them to open the way, collect 
the materials, &c. ; other hands may have to rear the superstructure. 
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the Minutes of the Conference of 
1792 we first find Africa on the list 
of the Wesleyan missionary stations, 
Sierra Leone being the part occu- 
pied. In the Minutes for 1796 
we find the names of A. Murdoch 
and W. Patten set down as mis- 
sionaries to the Foulah country, in 
Africa, to which service they were 
solemnly set apart by Conference. 

The Church Missionary Society 
sent out its first missionaries in 
1804. They established and at- 
tempted to maintain ten stations 
among the aborigines, but they 
could make no progress owing to 
the hostility of the natives, who pre- 
- ferred the slave-traders to them. 
The missionaries were forced to 
take refuge in Sierra Leone, the 
only place where at that time they 
could labour with safety and hope. 

The Basle Missionary Society— 
one of the most successful on the 
coast—had their attention directed 
to Western Africa as early as 1826. 
But it was not until 1828 that 
their first company of missionaries 
reached Christianborg, near Akra, 
the place which the Moravians had 
attempted to occupy more than 
thirty years previously. 

The United Presbyterian Synod 
of Scotland commenced a mission 
on the Old Calabar River in the 
Gulf of Benin, in April 1846. 

Five denominations of American 
Christians — Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans—are represented on the 
coast—in Liberia, at Lagos, the 
island of Coresco, andGaboon. The 
first American Mission was esta- 
blished on the coast in 1822. 

Now what has been the outcome 
of these missionary operations ? 
The results thus far achieved are 
in many respects highly interesting 
and important. At the European 
settlements established at various 
points along the coast from Sene- 
gal to Loanda, and at the purely 
native stations, occupied by the 
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Niger (native) missionaries, the 
Scotch missionaries and the Ameri- 
can missionaries, some thousands 
of natives, having been brought 
under the immediate influence of 
Christian teaching, have professed 
Christianity, and, at the European 
settlements, have adopted Euro- 
pean dress and habits. Numer- 
ous churches have been organised 
and are under a native ministry, 
and thousands of children are 
gathered into schools under Chris- 
tian teachers. 

The West African Reporter, a 
weekly newspaper owned and pub- 
lished at Sierra Leone exclusively 
by natives, and itself an interesting 
evidence of the progress of civili- 
sation on the coast, gives, in its 
issue for January 4, 1876, the 
following : 


The Niger Mission and the native 
pastorate—which latter has received the 
encomiums of friendsand foes—are standing 
monuments of the (Church Missionary) So- 
ciety’s labours, and proofs of the perma- 
nenee of results thus far achieved. Bishop 
Crowther, the first Negro Bishop, the Rev. 
James Johnson of Lagos, Dr. Africanus 
Horton, the distinguished physician and 
author, and numerous others, less widely 
known but not less useful, sat under the 
instructions which have been imparted in 
the Church Missionary College at Fourah 
Bay in Sierra Leone. 


But other useful men besides 
preachers have been raised up under 
the instruction of the missionaries : 
many able and useful Government 
officials, skilful mechanics—es- 
pecially at the Basle Mission—and 
merchants, who by their intelli- 
gence, industry, and enterprise have 
risen to an equality in wealth 
and influence with the European 
merchants on the coast. 

Still these results, in their largest 
measure, are confined almost ex- 
clusively to the European settle- 
ments along the coast and to their 
immediate neighbourhood. No 
mission station of any importance 
has been established among any of 
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the powerful tribes in the interior, 
or on the coast at a distance from 
European settlements. In the 
evangelistic operations of the 
Niger Mission, we can hear of no 
central station of influence among 
any of the leading tribes. Bishop 
Crowther’s last Report of the‘ Mis- 
sion among the Natives of the 
Bight of Biafra, at Bonny, Brass, 
and New Calabar Rivers,’? after 
ten years’ labour, is not particularly 
encouraging. 

The work done at Sierra Leone 
and in Liberia cannot be regarded 
as done upon the indigenous ele- 
ments of those localities. The na- 
tive populations of Sierra Leone 
and Liberia—the Timnehs, Soosoos, 
Mendis, Veys, Solahs, Bassas, 
Kroos &c.-——are still untouched by 
evangelical influence. The visitor 
at Sierra Leone and at Monrovia 
is at once struck by the exotic 
appearance of everything. | The 
whole black population of those 
settlements who have made any 
ee in Christian civilisation 

ave been imported—in the case 
of Sierra Leone from other parts of 
Africa, and in that of Liberia 
from America. If everything ex- 
traneous or imported were taken 
away from the settlements — to- 
morrow, the regions they now oc- 
cupy would wear an aspect similar 
to that which they presented 
to Sir John -Hawkins three 
hundred years ago, without, how- 
ever, the pleasing moral character- 
istics attributed to the population 
of that un-Europeanised period by 
that great pioneer of English 
‘African slave-traders. But even 
the civilising work done in the 
settlements 1s not without - its 
drawbacks. . 
‘« In the African ‘Times for Janu- 
ary 1, 1876, the editor, after the 
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labour of half a generation in the 
cause of West African progress, 
opens the year with the following 
lament : 


Lagos has grievously disappointed our 
hopes and expectations. She is not what 
she ought to be after years of annexation to 
the British Crown. It is no cause for 
wonder, therefore, that she has not exercised 
that influence on the heathen within her 
and in the neighbouring countries which we 
looked for from her. The pro- 
fessed Christians of Lagos ought to be a 
mighty phalanx against the surrounding 
heathenism ; but we do not see that they 
have made any successful attack upon it. 


Governor Berkeley, in his Blue 
Book Report of the Settlement 
of Lagos for 1872, estimates the 
population of the entire settlement 
at 60,221, out of which there were 
only 92 whites ; and he adds; 


This settlement contributes nothing to- 
wards the promotion of religion or education. 
The Church Missionary Society, the Wes- 
leyan Society, and the Roman Catholics 
are ali represented in the shape of ministers, 
churches, and schools.* 


Sir Charles Adderley, after a 
full and careful investigation of the 
subject, says : 


Barbarism survives, for all we expend in 
lives and taxes to establish what must 
prove, after ‘all,'an ineffectual administra- 
tion of English. power in West African 
country.® 


In the West African Reporter 
(Feb. 1, 1876) we are informed 
that— 


The Timnehs of Quiah to this day look 
with wistful eyes to the Peninsula of Sierra 
Leone, the Bananas Island down to Car- 
maranca Creek, the Ribbee and Bompeh 
rivers, and their hearts are burning’ with 
revenge against the powers that’ wrenched 
these places from the hands of their an- 
cestors. Their chiefs are dissatisfied with 
the stipends they receive, as. being no 
equivalent remuneration for the occupation 
and use of their lands’by our Government; 
and they’aré only prevented from making 
any mischievous-‘move from want of power. 


3 Church Missionary Intelligencer, August 1875. “tee 


* Papers relating to her Majesty's Colonial Possessions. 


5 Colonial Policy and History, p. 218. 


Part I. 1874, p. 138. 
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The Hon. James 8. Payne, the 
new President of Liberia, in his In- 
augural Address, delivered January 
3, 1876, refers to the actual state 
of things in Liberia, which does not 
exist at Sierra Leone only ‘from 
want of power ’ on the part of the 
aborigines. He says : 


The war now raging (between the 
Americo-Liberians and the aborigines of 
Cape Palmas) has been the subject of con- 
sideration for more than three years, of 
which frequent intimations were given 
without being accredited. It has for one of 
its objects the re-possession of the territory 
at the cost of exterminating the entire 
civilised population. It is a war against 
civilisation and Christianity. Upwards of 
forty years of untiring Christian mission 
effort among them as preferred objects of 
the missions of the Presbyterian and Pro- 
testant Episcopal Missions, has made them 
rather to hate than to admire Christian 
civilisation. 


Now let us see what is the view 
taken, as a general thing, of African 
Mission protégés by intelligent pa- 
gan natives. We have several ex- 
pressions in regard to ‘ Christian- 
ised ’ natives made in our hearing 
by native chiefs in whose country 
we have travelled ; but we prefer to 
quote the criticism of the King of 
Dahomey as given to the world 
by Commodore Wilmot in a de- 
spatch to Admiral Walker under 
date of January 21, 1863. The 
Commodore was _ remonstrating 
with the King against making war 
upon the people of Abbeokuta, 
among whom were many professed 
Christians : 


He promised faithfully for my sake 
(says the Commodore) to spare all the 
Christians and send them to Whydah, and 
that his general should have strict orders 
to this effect. I asked him about the 
Christians at Ishagga. He said, ‘Who 
knew they were Christians? The black 
man says he is a white man, calls himself a 


® British and Foreign State Papers, 1863-64, vol. liv., p. 351. 


7 «Educated natives’ is often used by Europeans on the coast as a phrase of 
contempt. 


® Colonial Policy and History, p. 158. 
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Christian, and dresses himself in clothes: 
it is an insult to thewhite man. I respect 
the white man, but these people are im- 
postors, and no better than my own people.’ 

I reasoned with him no longer on this 
subject (adds the Commodore), because I 
thought his observations so thoroughly 
just and honest.§ 


Now here is a Christian Euro- 
pean of intelligence and influence 
endorsing the disparaging estimate 
of Christian Africans as given by 
a pagan African of intelligence and 
influence.’ 

Sir Charles Adderley calls at- 
tention to ‘ the strange graft of 
skill upon barbarous fanaticism 
which natives acquire who have 
been played with by dilettante 
philanthropists in distant uncon- 
cerned authority.’® 

The foreign virtues these natives 
acquire never rise above the para- 
sitical. Their culture is super- 
ficial, and its effects artificial, pre- 
senting very often an appearance 
of insincerity and absurdity both 
to the foreign observer and to the 
pagan of intelligence. Pagans of 
discernment know that the black 
man among them who ‘ calls him- 
self a Christian and dresses him- 
self in clothes’ adheres to European 
habits and customs with a reserved 
power of disengagement, as a lim- 
pet clings to a rock. These cus- 
toms seldom strike root in his 
mind, and grow up as an inde- 
pendent plant. Africans who have 
been educated even in England, on 
returning to their own country and 
among their own people have again 
adopted the native dress and habits. 
And it would show a very slender 
knowledge of human nature to ex- 
pect anything else. 

Now, why is it that the evangeli- 
sation of the tribes of West Africa, 
after so many years of effort and so 
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vast a sacrifice of life and money, 
is so backward? The first and 
most generally admitted cause is 
the unhealthiness of the climate ; 
and this cause, we may premise, 
affects injuriously all progress and 
growth in West Africa to a far 
greater extent than is generally 
supposed. No one will undertake 
to dispute at this day that the 
moral and intellectual character of 
a people is very largely dependent 
upon their physical environments. 
No great man physically or 
mentally has ever been developed 
in the inhospitable regions of Green- 
land or Tierra del Fuego. In 
some countries a high degree of 
even material progress is im- 
possible. In Brazil, for instance, 
Mr. Buckle tells us, ‘ the progress 
of agriculture is stopped by im- 
passable forests, and the harvests 
are devoured by innumerable in- 
sects. The mountains are too high 
to scale—the rivers too wide to 
bridge.’ A portion of the indomit- 
able Anglo-Saxon race from the 
Southern States of North America 
have had an opportunity recently 
of testing these statements. They 
attempted to found a colony in 
Brazil, but the obstacles presented 
by nature proved insuperable. They 
have returned to the United States.? 

Now it is well known that a belt 
of malarious lands which are hot- 
beds of fever extends along the 
whole of the West Coast of Africa, 
running from forty to fifty miles 
back from the sea-coast. In this 
region of country neither cattle nor 
horses will thrive. Horses will not 
liveatall. Sheep, goats, and hogs 
drag out an indifferent existence. 
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At Sierra Leone, Monrovia, and 
other settlements on the coast, 
fortunes have been expended by 
lovers of horses in trying to keep 
them; but with the most scrupu- 
lous and expensive care they die. 
Theexperiment of keeping them con- 
stantly housed, like human beings, 
and imposing upon them the 
regulation,‘ early to bed, and early 
to rise,’ has, we believe, not yet 
been tried.!° 

The healthfulness of a country 
or district, at any given time, may 
generally be determined by the con- 
dition of the animals. In pes- 
tilential disorders, four-footed ani- 
mals are said to be first attacked, 
from their living more in the open 
air than man, and being, therefore, 
more exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere. 


Odpijas uty mpa@rov émpxero kal kivas apyous. 
Ad’rap reir’ abroios BéAos éxerevxts équels, 
BaAa’."! 


In the elevated regions of the 
interior of West Africa, where there 
are no dense primeval forests, ex- 
tensive swamps, and _pestilential 
jungles, cattle and horses show no 
sign of ‘infection’ or ‘ poisoned 
state of the blood.’ They flourish 
in uncounted herds. And in those 
regions men are healthy, vigorous, 
and intelligent. 

The interior tribes who have from 
time to time migrated to the coast 
have perished or degenerated. 
Every child born on the coast is 
stunted physically and mentally in 
the cradle by the jungle fever which 
assails it a few days after birth. 
European infants seldom survive 
such attacks. The very tribe occu- 





* The Times, January 18, 1876. 


© In 1871, Dr. McCoy, Colonial Surgeon (of Sierra Leone), sent to the Royal Veteri- 


nary College, London, a report on the then so-called ‘loin disease’ (of horses), and the 
opinion formed thereon by the Professor of the College was that the disease arose out of 
the poisoned state of the blood, the disease being conveyed into the system by means of 
the atmosphere.—Sierra Leone West African Reporter, February 1, 1876. 
“3 On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrow fixed in man. 
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pying the country about Gullinas 
and Cape Mount have traditions 
that they came to the coast as 
conquerors, driving before them all 
the tribal organisations which op- 
posed their march. They were a 
numerous, intelligent, handsome 
people. Now, only melancholy 
traces of what they once were can 
be discovered in individuals of that 
waning tribe. ‘It is to be ob- 
served,’ says the West African Re- 
porter,’? ‘that the Mendi as he 
approaches the sea becomes more 
degenerate. Laying aside his inno- 
cent, manly exercises, he betakes 
himself to plundering.’ It would 
appear that by a process of natural 
selection the finest organisations 
die. Those most capable or ‘fit- 
test’ to endure the pestilential re- 
gions, by reason of a coarser or 
more brutal nature, ‘survive. We 
have, then, morally speaking, the 
‘survival’ of the ‘ unfittest.’ 

The steady physical, if not men- 
tal, deterioration going on among 
the descendants of re-captives at 
Sierra Leone is sometimes attri- 
buted by superficial observers to 
their having enjoyed superior facili- 
ties for European education to their 
fathers. But the same decay is 
observable among the Mohammedan 
creoles who have not deviated much 
from the customs of their ancestors. 
The Rev. S. W. Koelle, an experi- 
enced German missionary, called 
attention, some years ago, to the 
important contrast as to salubrity 
between the coast and the interior. 
In the preface to his Bornou Gram- 
mar, he says : 

The natives of dry and arid countries, as 
e.g. Bornou, Hausa, the Sahara, &c., die 
very fast in Sierra Leone ; their acclimati- 


12 February 1, 1876. 
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sation there seems to be almost as difficult 
as that of Europeans, 

In the course of thirty years 
200 Bornouese residents of Sierra 
Leone had been reduced to thirty. 
And, as we have said, those who do 
not die degenerate, and become de- 
pendent upon the tribes of the 
healthier regions. All the coast 
tribes, from Senegal to Lagos, where 
no alien influence interferes, are 
held under the sway of the interior 
tribes. Everybody now knows 
that the tribes of the Gold Coast 
are no match in intelligence, enter- 
prise, and energy for the Ashantees. 

Under such circumstances, unless 
missionary boards or committees, 
and the American Colonisation 
Society in America are content to 
repeat the sacrifices they have al- 
ready made of life and treasure, 
during another fifty years, with 
similar inadequate results, would it 
not be wisdom to try operations in 
the healthy regions of the interior, 
where ‘every prospect pleases,’ and 
‘man’ is not so‘vile’? As long 
as the malarious vegetation and 
deadly mangrove swamps occupy 
so large a proportion of West 
African territory, there will be no 
more probability of making any 
permanent moral, or even material, 
progress on the coast, or of deve- 
loping a great mind, than there is 
of improving the haunts of the 
polar bear and the reindeer.!3 Of 
course, the resources of the philan- 
thropic world in men and money 
are inexhaustible, and they have the 
power of prolonging the experiment 
indefinitely; and it may be the 
highest philanthropy to labour to 
prepare men for the ‘world to 
come’ in a country where they can 


18 Professor Draper in his Conflict between Religion and Science tells us of a civilisa- 
tion that had been accomplished in Central America resting on an agriculture that had 
neither horse nor ox nor plough. If the way could be discovered of accomplishing a 
civilisation in these days with the slender appliances which such a statement would 
imply, then there might be hope for West Africa. 
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have no reasonable hope of enjoying 
the ‘ world that now is.’ Many a 
European visiting this coast returns 
to his country never to enjoy the 
vigour of health again. For 
northern constitutions, the effect of 
aresidence in this country, gene- 
rally speaking, is similar to that 
said to have been produced upon 
the ancients by a visit to the cave 
of Trophonius—they never smile 
again. 

But another drawback to the 
success of missions on this coast is 
the inadequate, not to say con- 
temptuous, view often entertained 
by European missionaries of the 
materials with which they have to 
deal; and this may be assigned as 
one of the leading causes why no 
serious effort is made to go to the 
healthy ‘regions beyond.’ They 
come to the coast imbued with the 
notions they have derived from 
books of the ‘sanguinary customs’ 
and ‘malignant superstitions’ of 
the natives. And under the in- 
fluence of their malarious surround- 
ings they gain more in irritability of 
temper than in liberality of views, 
often acquiring greater ignorance 
of the people than they had before 
they came. We were startled some 
time ago by reading a remarkable 
description of African character, as 
given by an American missionary 
from West Africa in the course of 
an address delivered in the United 
States. He said: 

The Chinaman meets you with the stolid 
morality of his Confucianism ; the Hindoo 
with astute logic for his Pantheism. The 
missionary among those peoples is assault- 
ing strongholds, bristling with guns and 
bayonets. When I carry my torch into the 
caves of Africa, I meet only filthy birds of 
darkness, bats, owls, and evil things of 
night, that, bewildered by the light, know 
not how to blunder out, or out, blunder- 
ingly dash themselves in again."* 
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Similar to this are descriptions 
we have read from time to time in 
missionary periodicals.'5 Now, we 
earnestly protest against such utter- 
ances as not only gross exaggera- 
tions, but as to the last degree 
pernicious in their influence, as they 
are made to apply not only to the 
natives of the coast demoralised by 
their physical surroundings and by 
European vices, but to all Africans, 
and they lead young and inexperi- 
enced missionaries entirely astray 
as to the course they should pursue 
with the people. Coming to the 
coast under such teaching, they are 
induced to adopt a method of deal- 
ing with the natives, and to main- 
tain a demeanour which, in spite of 
their educational and other services, 
inspire the people among whom 
they labour with feelings of im- 
patience, if not of dislike. And it 
is not difficult to see that the mis- 
sionary entertaining such views 
must Jabour under very great sub- 
jective disadvantages. From his 
out-look the work is magnified to 
enormous proportions. The African 
mind is regarded as a great blank, 
or worse than a blank, filled with 
everything dark and horrible and 
repulsive. Everything is to be 
destroyed, and replaced by some- 
thing new and foreign. Not such 
were the views entertained of 
Africans by the Rev. J. Leighton 
Wilson, who, having been from 
childhood acquainted with Negroes 
in the United States, spent twenty 
years aS @ missionary in West 
Africa, where he had opportunity 
to visit every place of importance 
along the sea-coast, and made ex- 
tensive excursions in many of the 
maritime districts. He studied and 
reduced to writing two of the lead- 
ing languages of the country. In 


M4 Address delivered before the American Colonisation Society by Rev. R. H. Nassau 


M.D., January 21, 1873. 


8 See an article on ‘The Negro’ in the Church Missionary Intelligencer (London) for 


August 1873. 
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the record of his African experi- 
ences, he says: 

Looking at the African race as we have 
done, in their native country, we have seen 
no obstacles to their elevation which would 
not apply equally to all other uncultivated 
races of men. 

We do not expect Africans, under any 
circumstances, to possess the energy, the 
enterprise, or the inventive powers of the 
white man. But there are other traits, 
quite as commendable as these, in which, if 
properly trained, he will greatly excel his 
white compeer. Naturally, the African is 
social, generous, confiding, and, when 
brought under the benign influence of 
Christianity, he exemplifies the beauty and 
consistency of his religion more than any 
other human being on the face of the earth. 
And the time may come when they may be 
“held up to all the rest of the world as 
examples of the purest and most elevated 
Christian virtue."* 

The more slender the outfit as to 
educational training and experience 
of those who come as instructors to 
the coast, the more supercilious, as, 
of course, must be the case, is their 
bearing. Many and amusing are 
the instances encountered by intel- 
ligent Africans of the very limited 
qualifications, coupled with large 
pretensions, of not a few who are 
sent to the coast as instructors. 
While sitting on the passengers’ 
deck of one of the African mail 
steamers, a few years ago, we heard 
a young Englishman who had been 
engaged in educational work on the 
coast, and was returning home on 
leave, descanting upon the ‘ utter 
inferiority of the African ’—and, 
by the way, these men who come 
to guide the ‘ benighted’ seldom 
hesitate (such is their very high 
breeding) to indulge in most con- 
temptuous utterances about the 
race in the hearing of any member 
of it who may be a stranger to 
them. This young man—we say 
young man, though his hair was 
slightly sprinkled with grey—over- 


18 Wilson’s Western Africa, chap. xi. 
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flowing with erudition, and anxious 
to make known the extent of his 
researches in African philology, re- 
marked to a comrade, ‘ The stolid. 
ity of these Africans is astonishing. 
Their words are mostly mono. 
syllabic, and even those tribes 
whose vocabulary is the most 
copious possess no expressions for 
abstract ideas.’ Attracted by the 
Johnsonese character of the sen- 
tence, we turned towards him and 
said, ‘ Sir, the words in the sentence 
which you just uttered that convey 
any idea at all are either Roman or 
Greek. All the purely English 
words you employed are mono- 
syllabic, expressing no abstract 
thought.’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, with 
some surprise, ‘ but that only proves 
that we possessed the ability to 
appropriate and apply such foreign 
terms as we considered service- 
able—a feat which your people 
are unable to achieve.’ To this 
second outburst of almost pure 
Latin we made no reply, but turned 
away, leaving our learned pedagogue 
to enjoy the belief that, under the 
influence of his irresistible argu- 
ment, we had succumbed; but we 
noticed that he took care during 
the remainder of the voyage to 
indulge, while in our hearing, in no 
more ‘high falutin.’ 

We are not of those who depre- 
cate international prejudices ; they 
will exist, probably, until the 
millennium; for God, ‘ who hath 
made of one blood all nations of 
men,’ hath also ‘appointed the 
bounds of their habitation,’ and 
within those ‘bounds’ special and 
divergent tastes will arise among 
the nations. We remember when, 
accompanied about six years ago, on 
a tour in the interior of Monrovia, 
by Mr. Winwood Reade, we arrived 
at Boporo,'’ a town about seventy- 


” This visit is described in Reade’s African Sketch Book, vol. ii. Mr. Reade correctly 


represents the impressions of Africans on first seeing a white man. 


Vol. i. pp. 328-29. 
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five miles from the coast, where a 
white man had rarely been seen, 
how the women and children fied 
in every direction at the appearance 
of Mr. Reade; and it was not until 
we had been there several days that 
the children would venture near 
enough to speak to him. We are 
told that a charitable old woman 
who afforded Mungo Park a meal 
and lodging, on the banks of the 
Niger, could not refrain, even in 
the midst of her kindness, from 
exclaiming, ‘God preserve us from 
the pevit,’ as she looked upon him. 
These deprecatory feelings doubt- 
less arise from the erroneous im- 
pressions entertained by Africans of 
the interior of the mental and moral 
concomitants of a white skin. 
The white man, in the imagination 
of the unsophisticated African, is 
a cannibal. The Negro of the 
ordinary traveller or missionary— 
and perhaps of two-thirds of the 
Christian world—is a purely fic- 
titious being, constructed out of 
the traditions of slave-traders 
and slave-holders, who have cir- 
culated all sorts of absurd stories, 
and also out of prejudices inherited 
from ancestors, who were taught to 
regard the Negro as a legitimate 
object of traffic. And perhaps, as 
Bishop Heber has remarked, the 
‘hair and features’ of the Negro, 
‘far more than his colour,’ are re- 
sponsible for these erroneous con- 
ceptions. We entertain no resent- 
ment at such feelings on the part 
of Europeans; but as the object of 
missionary labour is undoubtedly 
success, we may venture to suggest 
that such views, cherished by 
missionaries, and allowed in a 
marked manner to influence their 
demeanour on mission ground, may 
possibly interfere with the whole- 
some results at which they aim. 
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But with regard to all the charges 
of superstition, &c., made against 
native Africans, and in consequence 
of which a hopeless ‘ incapacity of 
amelioration’ is sometimes attri- 
buted to the whole race, we may 
remark, that there is not a single 
mental or moral deficiency now 
existing among Africans—not a 
single practice now indulged in by 
them—to which we cannot find a 
parallel in the past history of 
Europe, and even after the people 
had been brought under the 
influence of a nominal Christianity. 
‘Out of savages,’ says Professor 
Tyndall, ‘unable to count up to 
the number of their fingers, and 
speaking a language containing 
only nouns and verbs, arise at 
length our Newtons and Shake- 
speares,’!§ 

Take Polygamy. 


We are told by 
Dr. Maclear that— 


Nowhere was the ancient Slavonic su- 
perstition more deeply rooted than in 
Prussia. Every native of the country 
was allowed to have three wives, who were 
regarded as slaves, and on the death of 
their husbands they were expected to ascend 
the funeral pile or otherwise put an end to 
their lives.'® 


And Mr. Lecky says: 


The practice of polygamy among the 
barbarian kings was for some centuries 
unchecked, or at least unsuppressed, by 
Christianity. The Kings Caribert and 
Chilperic had both many wives at the same 
time. Dagobert had three wives, as well 
as a multitude of concubines. Charlemagne 
himself had at the same time two wives, 
aud he indulged largely in concubines,” 


Take Slavery. Slavery and the 
trade ia slaves was almost more 
difficult to root out than paganism, 
and the inhuman traffic was in full 
activity as late as the tenth century 
between England and Ireland—the 
port of Bristol being one of its 


18 Address at Belfast, 1874, p. 52. 
1° Apostles of Medieval Europe, p. 259. . 
2° Lecky's History of European Morals, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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principal centres.*!_ Inthe canons 
of aCouncil in London in 1102, it 
is ordered that no one from hence- 
forth presume to carry on that 
wicked traffic by which men in 
England have hitherto been sold 
like brute animals.”* 

Take Human Sacrifices. Tacitus 
tells us that the old Teutons, gener- 
ally sparing in offerings, presented 
on certain days human victims to 
Wodan. The old Swedes every 
nine years, on the great national 
festival, celebrated for nine days, 
offered nine male animals of every 
chief species, together with one man 
daily. The Danes, assembling 
every nine years in their capital, 
Lederun, sacrificed to their gods, 
99 horses, 99 dogs, 99 cocks, 99 
hawks, andg9 men. The Prussians 
previous to an engagement offered 
through their high priest (Crime) 
an enemy to their gods, Pikollos 
and Potrimpos. The Goths thought 
victory impossible unless they had 
before offered a human sacrifice. 
The Saxons, after their war with 
Charlemagne, killed on the holy 
Harz-mountain all the Frankish 
prisoners in honour of their 
god Wodan.2* And what shall 
we say of those human hecatombs 
offered during a period of three 
hundred years by Christians to the 
god of the slave-trade ? 


Hearest Thou, O God, those chains 
Clanking on freedom’s plains 
By Christians wrought ? 
Them who those chains have worn 
Christians have hither borne, 
Christians have bought. 


We have referred to only a few of 
the instances we might cite, many 
of which show that human sacri- 
fices have prevailed most among 








22 Maclear’s Medieval Europe, p. 259. 


22 Influence of Christianity on Civilisation. 
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communities that had advanced in 
the path of civilisation; and we 
have quoted these instances not 
merely as a sort of tu quoque 
argument, but because so many 


careless writers are fond of dilating 


upon the ‘ malignant superstitions ’ 
and ‘sanguinary customs’ of the 
Africans, as if these things, owing to 
some essential inferiority or inherent 
disposition to wanton cruelty in the 
Negro, were peculiar to him, and as 
if, moreover, they could be at once 
abolished by a few homilies on the 
stupidity and cruelty of such cus- 
toms.*4 

Now as to the ‘ sanguinary 
customs’ of the King of Dahomey. 
Every candid mind who will take 
the trouble to read carefully the 
descriptions of intelligent travellers 
who have visited the Dahomeyan 
capital—Norris, Forbes, Wilmot, 
and even the cynical Burton—will 
find out that the accounts often 
circulated of the large numbers 
killed are gross exaggerations, and 
that the customs, far from being the 
result of a wanton desire to destroy 
human life, are ‘a practice founded 
on a pure religious basis, designed 
as a sincere manifestation of the 
King’s filial piety, sanctioned by 
long usage, upheld by a powerful 
priesthood, and believed to be 
closely bound up with the existence 
of Dahomey itself.’ It is not in the 
power of the King to abrogate the 
custom. Its gradual extinction must 
be the result of the increasing in- 
telligence of the people. 

Commodore Wilmot had the 
opportunity of witnessing one of 
the ‘ annual customs’ at the capital 
of Dahomey, in reference to which 
the King said to him : 


By Thomas Craddock. Longmans, 1856. 


23 Kalisch’s Commentary on Leviticus, Part I. 

24 Seo a letter addressed to Mr. Winwood Reade by Mr. A. Swanzy on the possibility 
of effecting important reforms in Dahomey by personal interviews with the King. 
Reade’s African Sketch Book, vol. ii., p. 510. 
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™ You have seen that only a few are sacri- 
ficed, and not the thousands that wicked 
men have told the world. If I were to 
give up this custom at once, my head 
would be taken off to-morrow. These in- 
stitutions cannot be stopped in the way you 
propose. By-and-by, little by little, much 
may be done; softly, softly, not by threats. 
You see how I am placed, and the diffi- 
culties in the way; by-and-by, by-and- 
by. 

Dr. Draper says: 

In vain the Spaniards excuse their 
atrocities on the plea that a nation like 
the Mexican, which permitted cannibalism, 
should not be regarded as having emerged 
from the barbarous state, and that one 
which, like Peru, sacrificed human _heca- 
tombs at the funeral solemnities of great 
men, must have been savage. Let it be 
remembered that there is no civilised 
nation whose popular practices do not lag 
behind its intelligence. In America human 
sacrifice was part of a religious solemnity, 
unstained by passion,” 

But not only are there exagge- 
rated tales in circulation in foreign 
countries disparaging to the Pagan 
natives of Africa, there are equally 
erroneous impressions abroad about 
the Mohammedans. There is some- 
thing lamentable—we were going 
to say grotesque—in the ignorance 
of some who assume to be authori- 
ties and guides on African matters, 
of the condition of things even a 
little distance from the coast. The 
editor of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, in what purports to 
be an examination of Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s statements on the subject, 
informs his readers that ‘in 
the waiting room of the Eus- 
ton Square Station all the Mo- 
hammedan Negroes in Africa 
who have read the Koran, even 
once, might be most comfortably 
accommodated.’ ‘ The priests them- 
selves cannot distinguish between 
“mumpsimus ” and “ sumpsimus ” 
when they jabber the Koran, and 
do not attempt to understand other 
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Arabic books.’** We read and ex- 
lained this passage to a young 
ohammedan from the interior ; 

his only reply to it was an outburst 

of uproarious laughter, and he 
could not, for a long time, suppress 
his merriment at what seemed to 
him an extraordinary lack of in- 
formation on the part of one of the 
‘ people of the book ’ as to the con- 
dition of things in Africa. Not 
by such weapons is Africa to be 
penetrated. The work requires 
earnestness and accuracy of infor- 
mation. The day is past for such 
summary disposition of important 

and perplexing questions. ll 

efforts which ignore the importance 

of accurate information of the 
people and the country must utterly 
fail, as being behind the times. 

Sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine ictu 

Conjecit: rauco quod protenus aere re- 

pulsum, 

Et summo clypei nequidquam umbone 

pependit.”” 

Only a few hours’ travel from 
Sierra Leone—if he would ven- 
ture to visit the coast—would take 
the writer of the paragraph quoted 
above to a Mohammedan town 
where he would be able to count 
hundreds of Arabic volumes read 
and understood by their owners, 
and where he would find little boys. 
who have read the Koran through. 

In January 1873 the present writer 
visited, in company with Governor 
Pope Hennessy of Sierra Leone, 
the Mohammedan literary institu- 
tion at Billeh onthe Great Scarcies 
River, about 60 miles NE. of Free- 
town; and in an interview with 
Fode Tarawally, the venerable head 
of the institution, we had an 
opportunity of examining his 
library. By order of the Governor, 
the Arabic Writer to the Govern- 
ment took down the names of the 


28 History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, chap. xix. 
*6 Church Missionary Intelligencer, August 1874, p. 247. 
27 Virgil’s Zineid, Book Il. 543-545. 
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principal works. In the list sub- 
mitted were the titles of eighty-nine 
volumes, among which we noticed 
the following: Commentary of 
Jelaladdin on the Koran, Commen- 
tary of Beidhawi, Traditions of 
Bukhari, Law Book, by Khalil 
Ishak (2 vols.), Rizalat of Imam 
Malik, Medical Treatise, Metrical 
Guide, Grammar, Rhetoric, Prosody, 
Makamat of Hariri, Ancient His- 
tory, &c., written by Arabs. There 
were also volumes of Prayers, 
Poetry, Rhetoric, History, com- 
posed by Mandingo and Foulah 
authors. The library of this dis- 
tinguished Sheikh, who is con- 
sidered the most learned Mohamme- 
dan in this portion of West Africa, 
embraced well-nigh all the branches 
of human knowledge and research 
—theology, medicine, history, as- 
tronomy, grammar, &c. He en- 
tered into an interesting discussion 
on the respective merits of the dif. 
ferent commentaries on the Koran, 
and seemed to give the preference 
to Beidhawi. Among his co-reli- 
gionists, complete confidence is 
placed in the exactness of his 
traditional information, and on all 
doubtful questions his opinion is 
final. One of his sons composed, 
calamo currente, an acrostic poem in 
Arabic on the name of Governor 
Hennessy.”* 

At a town not far from Billeh, a 
Foulah boy, not more than fourteen 
years old, was introduced to us as 
a Hafiz—one who knows the Koran 
by heart. We tried him on several 
long chapters, and he recited them 
verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, 
without the slightest hesitation. 
But he was only one of a number 
of such youths, whom we met in 
subsequent travels in the interior, 
who could recite not only the 
Koran, but many of the standard 
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Arabic poems. Are there many 
youths in Christian lands who 
could recite even one book of the 
Bible from memory ? 

Every traveller who enters the 
Mohammedan regions of West and 
Central Africa with sufficient basis 
of information to understand what 
he sees and hears is forced to admit 
that the man makes a great mistake 
who approaches the Negro Muslims 
with the idea that they are 
* benighted Africans.’ 

Mohammedanism in Africa, in- 
stead of being treated in the off- 
hand and contemptuous manner 
adopted by some, who seem to have 
gathered all their knowledge of the 
religion from the Arabian Nights, 
ought to be appreached with ear- 
nestness and respect; for there is 
much in it which Christians may 
profitably study, and from which 
they might glean important lessons. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith remarks in 
his Lectures on Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism that ‘ Christians 
have something at least to learn 
from Mohammedans which will 
make them not less but more 
Christian than they were before,’” 
and no one who has seriously studied 
the subject will deny the truth of 
the remark. In the pending con- 
troversy, for example, about reli- 
gious and secular education, Chris- 
tians might profit by the example of 
Mohammedan communities where 
the one involves and is inseparable 
from the other. Their education 
is religious and their religion edu- 
cational. The example set by them 
in the constant and unremitting 
study of their sacred book, the 
Koran, is not unworthy of imitation. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson again, in his 
laudable efforts in behalf of temper- 
ance, might appeal to the effective 
Mokammedan legislation on the 





8 See a Paper read by Governor Hennessy before the Society of Arts, April 29, 1873. 
and Reade’s African Sketch Book, vol. i., p. 312, foot-note. 
2 Mohzmmeid and Mohammedanism, preface to first edition, p. xi. 
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subject, and gather encouragement 
from the practical exemplitication 
in all Mohammedan countries of 
the ultimate result of his theories. 
The advocates of a ‘ beneficent 
Erastianism’ might study Islam 
with profit. The Mohammedans 
have certainly attained, though on 
a lower ground, a degree of re- 
ligious unity not yet witnessed in 
the Christian Church. At all 
events those who are engaged in 
missionary work in Mohammedan 
countries would not lose anything 
by heeding the thoughtful and com- 
mon-sense advice of Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire : 


Il y a aujourd'hui dans trois parties du 
monde plus de cent millions de musulmans, 
et voila douze cents ans passés que leur 
religion régne sur une bonne partie de 
l’Asie, de l'Afrique et méme de |’Europe. 
A moins de traiter avec une légéreté 
aveugle cette portion considérable de l’hu- 
manité, qui a cependant 4 peu prés les 
mémes idées que nous sur Dieu et sa provi- 
denee, il faut bien prendre au sérieux un 
fait aussi vaste et aussi durable. Le 
Mahométisme n’est pas prés de disparaitre ; 
et pour faciliter les rapports qu’on a né- 
cessairement avec lui, il faut tacher de le 
comprendre dans tout ce qu'il a de vrai 
et de bon, et de ne pas l’exclure, malgré ses 
défauts trop réels, de cette bienveillance 
universelle que recommande la charité 
Chrétienne.” 


Growing out of the general mis- 
understanding of the people, the 
first and constant effort of the 
missionaries is to Europeanise them 
without reference to their race 
peculiarities or the climatic con- 
ditions of the country, and this 
course has been attended with 
many serious drawbacks, pre- 
venting any healthy or perma- 
nent result. The missionary, often 
young and inexperienced, and havy- 
ing no model before him but that 
which he has left at home, endea- 
vours to bring things in his new field 
as nearly as possible into conformity 
to that. Everything is new and 





% Mahomet et le Coran, p. 213. 
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strange to him, and nearly every- 
thing he regards with contempt for 
being so un-European; and with 
the earnest vigour and sanguine 
temper which belong to youth he 
oe a crusade against the 

rmless customs and prejudices of 
the people--superseding many cus- 
toms and habits necessary and use- 
ful in the climate and for the people 
by practices which, however useful 
they may be in Europe, become, 
when introduced indiscriminately 
into Africa, artificial, ineffective and 
absurd. The ‘ thin varnish of Euro- 
pean civilisation,’ which the native 
thus receives, is mistaken for a 
genuine mental metamorphosis, 
when as a rule, owing to the im- 
prudent hurry by which the con- 
vert’s reformation has been brought 
about, his Christianity, instead of 
being pure is superstitious, instead 
of being genuine is only nominal, 
instead of being deep is utterly 
superficial, and not having fairly 
taken root it cannot flourish and 
become reproductive. And here 
we cannot do better than quote 
from the utterances of a native 
clergyman of ability who, educated 
on the coast under missionary 
teaching, has felt the drawbacks of 
the system. He says: 

In the work of elevating Africans, foreign 
teachers have always proceeded with their 
work on the assumption that the Negro or 
the African is in every one of his normal 
susceptibilities an inferior race, and that it 
is needful in everything to give him a 
foreign model to copy ; no account has been 
made of our peculiarities—our languages, 
enriched with the traditions of centuries ; 
our parables, many of them the quintessence 
of family and national histories ; our modes 
of thought, influenced more or less by local 
circumstances ; our poetry and manufac- 
tures, which, though rude, had their own 
tales to tell; our social habits and even the 
necessities of our climate. It has been 
forgotten that European ideas, tastes, 
languages, and social habits, like those of 
other nations, have been influenced more or 
less by geographical positions and climatic 
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peculiarities; that what is esteemed by one 
country polite, may be justly esteemed by 
another rude and barbarous; and that God 
does not intend to have the races confounded, 
but that the Negro or African should be 
raised upon his own idiosyncrasies. The re- 
sult has been that we as a people think more 
of everything that is foreign, and less of that 
which is purely native, have lost our self- 
respect and our love for our own race, are 
become a sort of nondescript people, 2nd are 
in many things inferior to our bretaren in 
the interior countries. There is evidently 
a fetter upon our minds even when the 
body is free; mental weakness, even where 
there is physical strength, and barrenness 
even where there appears fertility.*! 


Such is the able and pathetic 
protest of a highly intelligent 
native well known as a hard worker 
for the improvement of his peo- 
ple in the right direction. And 
as the natives advance in intelli- 
gence and culture they will see 
things more and more as Mr, John- 
son sees them; their views on 
social questions will diverge in 
important particulars from those 
of their European teachers. We 
regret to notice that there has been 
an outcry, among some who should 
rejoice, against those marking fea- 
tures and really moral and bene- 
ficial results of the contact of the 
native mind with European culture. 
The objectors to such deprecatory 
utterances from intelligent natives 
seem blind to the embarrassing 
social problems which must spring 
up among a distinct race from 
the new conditions. But it ought 
to be evident to them that there 
is no solution to be found in sneer- 
ing at the aspirations and yearnings 
of the people and in scorning their 
‘instincts.’ If there is danger for 
the fature of West Africa it does 
not arise from the new aspect 
which things are assuming, and 
will more and more assume, among 
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the enlightened natives, but from 
the insufficiency of the agency 
employed to cope with the new con- 
ditions and to direct and organise 
the forces evolved. 

The attempt to Europeanise the 
Negro in Africa will always be a 
resultless task. This is the feeling 
of the most advanced minds of the 
race. If it were possible—which, 
happily, it is not—to civilise and 
Christianise the whole of Africa 
according to the notions of some 
Europeans, neither would the peo- 
ple themselves nor the outside 
world be any great gainers by it ; 
for the African would then fail of 
the ability to perform his specific 
part in the world’s work as a dis- 
tinct portion of the human race. 
The warnings of history on this 
subject are numerous : 

Neither Greek science nor Roman culture 
(says the Rey. Stopford Brooke) had power 
to spread beyond itself. ‘ The 
fact was that Rome did not try to civilise 
in the right way. Instead of drawing forth 
the native energies of these nations, while 
it left them free to develop their own 
national peculiarities in their own way, it 
imposed upon them from without the 
Roman education. It tried to turn them 
into Romans. Where this effort was un- 
successful, the men remained barbarous; 
where it was successful, the nation lost its 
distinctive elements in the Roman elements, 
at least till after some centuries the over- 
whelming influence of Rome had perished. 
Meantime they were not Britons nor Gauls, 
but spurious Romans. The natural growth 
of the people was arrested. Men living out 
of their native element became stunted and 
spiritless,** 

The same mistake is being com- 
mitted in Africa, and, probably, 
from the same leading cause 
assigned by Mr. Brooke for the mis- 
take of the Romans, viz.: ‘The 
Romans considered the barbarous 
Western nations incapable of cul- 
ture.’ 


*! From a letter addressed to Rev, James Johnson, native pastor of Sierra Leone (now 
of Lagos), to Governor Pope Hennessy, dated December 24, 1872, and published in the 
Negro newspaper, January 1, 1873. 

2 Sermons on Christ in Modern Life, p. 58. 
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There is a solidarity of humanity 
which requires the complete de- 
velopment of each part in order to 
the effective working of the whole. 
To make the African a parasite 
upon the European would be no 
gain to mankind. The problem, it 
appears to us, which the imagina- 
tion, the wisdom, and the Christian 
charity of the missionary world 
has to solve is how to elevate the 
African, or enable him to elevate 
himself, according to the true Chris- 
tian standard, upon the basis, as 
Mr. Johnson suggests, of ‘his own 
idiosyncrasies.’ Any progress made 
otherwise must be unreal, unsatis- 
factory, precarious, and unperma- 
nent. 

If the African is a part of 
humanity there need be no fear— 
if his progress be normal—that he 
will not eventually come into tho- 
rough harmony with the laws of 
humanity, rejecting whatever may 
be the result of any distortions or 
eccentricities in his individuality. 
Weare unwilling for one moment 
to admit the idea that Africans 
cannot acquire those trusts and 
convictions and that moral and 
spiritual development essential to 
human peace and guidance in this 
world, and to life everlasting in 
the world to come, without being 
cast in the European mould. We 
believe that Africans can attain to 
a knowledge of science, receive 
intellectual culture, acquire skill 
to develop the resources of their 
country, and be made ‘wise unto 
salvation,’ without becoming Euro- 
peans; for ‘God is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation 
he that feareth Him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.’ 

Some of the best European 
thinkers deprecate any effort to 
cause the African to part with his 
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special characteristics. A distin- 
guished American writer says: 


When the epoch of the civilisation of the 
Negro family arrives, in the lapse of ages, 
they will display in their native land some 
very peculiar and interesting traits of 
character, of which we, a distinct branch of 
the human family, can at present form no 
conception. It will be—indeed it must be 
—a civilisation of a peculiar stamp: per- 
haps, we venture to conjecture, not so much 
distinguished by art as a certain beautiful 
nature, not so marked or adorned by science 
as exalted and refined by a new and lovely 
theology—a reflection of the light of heaven 
more perfect and endearing than that which 
the intellects of the Caucasian race have ever 
exhibited. There is more of the child, of 
unsophisticated nature, in the Negro race 
than in the European.** 


With this corresponds the view 
of Governor Pope Hennessy as 
stated in his reply to Mr. Johnson’s 
letter quoted above. He says: 


Fortunately, the injurious influences to 
which you refer have left almost untouched 
and uninjured the great mass of your race, 
It is only along the coast that the degene- 
rating effect is seen. Dr. Livingstone bears 
testimony to the high intelligence and 
honourable character of your countrymen, 
as he has met them in the heart of Southern 
Negroland. Dr. Barth and others have 
done this for Central Nigritia. The many 
chiefs and messengers who have come to 
me from the northern valleys of the Niger 
have been in themselves witnesses of the 
same fact. In these times, when sceptical 
and irreverent enquiries have become the 
fashion in what are called the leading 
nations of Europe, it is satisfactory to 
know that your race is distinguished by a 
child-like capacity for faith. By keeping 
your race pure, you will preserve that all- 
important characteristic. As a student of 
history and a clergyman, you cannot have 
failed to see that mixed races are in this 
respect inferior to your own.** 


Another drawback—and the last 
we shall notice at present—to the 
success of missions on the coast is 
the pernicious example of Euro- 
pean traders and other non-mis- 
sionary residents. From the time 
of the discovery of the Negro 


*} Alexander Kinmont, quoted by Dr. W. E. Channing in his Works, vol. vi. 
“ Published in the Negro newspaper for January 1, 1873. 
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country by the Portuguese to the 
present, Europe has sent to the 
coast as traders some of its vilest 
characters. 

They (Europeans) spread themselves 
(says a leading article in the Times of De- 
cember 21, 1872) over the world, following 
everywhere the bent of their own nature, 
doing their own will, following their own 
gain, too generally being and doing nothing 
that a heathen will recognise as better than 
himself. These preach something, and 
have their own mischievous mission. They 

reach irreligion and the views that go with 
it. Their gospel does its work and reaps 
its fruit. 

No stone should be left unturned (says 
the Standard, August 27, 1874) to convince 
both Mussulman and Brahmin, Caffre and 
New Zealander, Fantee and Ashantee, that 
Christianity is the religion of the best. men 
whom Europe boasts of, and that the leaders 
of science and philosophy, of government 
and society, profess the same faith as is 
preached to them by the humble missionary. 

The settlements along the coast 
where it has been thought fit to 
establish and keep up missionary 
operations are commercial sea-ports, 
with all the disadvantages attaching 
to such localities. The population 
consists of a heterogeneous crowd— 
Government officials, transient mer- 
cantile agents, traders from the 
interior, and permanent native 
merchants, all intent upon worldly 
gains. Mohammedans or Pagans 
coming from the interior, and 
forming the larger part of the 
floating population, do not get the 
most favourable view of Chris- 
tianity. But such a view as they 
get they carry back to their 
country. The intelligent interior 
natives—with hardly an exception 
—with whom we have conversed 
in travels between Sierra Leone 
and the head waters of the Niger, 
look upon the religion and books of 
the white man as not intended to 
teach men the way to heaven, but 
how to become rich and great in 
this world. 
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It is unfortunate for the English 
and other European languages that 
in this part of Africa they have 
come to the greater portion of the 
natives associated with profligacy, 
plunder, and cruelty, and devoid 
of any connection with spiritual 
things; while the Arabic is re- 
garded by them as the language of 
prayer and devotion, of religion 
and piety, of all that is unworldly 
and spiritual. 

The Church Missionary Society 
has wisely devoted a great deal of 
time and money in reducing to 
writing some of the leading lan- 
guages of West and Central Africa. 
The indigenous tongues will be far 
more effective instruments of con- 
veying to the native mind the 
truths of the Gospel than any 
European language. The Rev. 
James Johnson—himself an adept 
in his native tongue, the Aku—in 
a speech delivered at a recent 
meeting of the Lagos branch of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, made the sagacious remark 
that ‘as the African Church failed 
once in North Africa in days gone 
by, so it will fail again unless we 
read the Bible in our own native 
tongue.’** 

We need not mention that one 
of the most pernicious elements in 
the demoralisation of the coast 
tribes is ardent spirits. It is a 
very fortunate circumstance for 
Africa that the Mohammedans of 
the interior present so formidable 
and impenetrable a barrier to the 
desolating flood which, but for 
them, would sweep across the 
continent. The abstemiousness of 
Islam is one of its good qualities 
which we should like Africans to 
retain whatever may be the future 
fortunes of that faith on this con- 
tinent. The Negro race in their 
debilitating climate do not possess 


* Reported in the African Times, January 1, 1876. 
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the hardihood of the North Ame- 


rican Indian or of the New 
Zealander; and, under the infiu- 
ence of that apparently inseparable 
concomitant of European civilisa- 
tion, they would, in a much shorter 
time than it has taken those 
nations, reach tue deplorable dis- 
tinction of being ‘ civilised off the 
face of the earth.’ And Mr. 
Galton, by a much easier process 
than he proposed, would have an 
opportunity of introducing his 
‘hardy and prolific Chinese’ pro- 
tégés to take the place of the ‘ lazy, 
palavering savages,’ who, according 
to that accomplished traveller, now 
‘cumber the ground’ of a whole 
continent.*® 

And we cannot help thinking 
that it would be a step in advance 
in the intercourse of Kuropean 
Governments with the pagan tribes 
along the coast if their agents 
were discouraged in the injudicious 
practice of giving ardent spirits as 
presents to the chiefs—a practice 
inaugurated by Europeans in the 
days of the slave trade. The 
intelligent correspondent of the 
Daily News refers to the practice, 
as he saw it at Cape Coast in 1873, 
as follows : 

At the end of the speech (Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s), it was announced by the inter- 
preter that the ‘usual present’ would be 
made to the kings. This present consisted 
of a certain quantity of gin, which, accord- 
ing to immemorial usage, appears on these 
occasions to have been issued to the chiefs. 
It would clearly not have been possible to 
have broken through the rule at that mo- 
ment; but as meeting after meeting subse- 
quently took place at which the chiefs 
begged for more gin, one began to doubt 
the advantages of the system.?? 

Commodore Wilmot states in an 
official despatch that during his 
visit to Dahomey he distributed 
rum to the people in the way of 

dash,’38 


% The Times, June 5, 1873. 


* 
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We may remark, in conclusion, 
that, in view of the great work to 
be done in Africa and the inna- 
merable hindrances, it will be seen 
that a profound conviction of the 
exclusive truth of the Gospel and 
an earnest zeal for the conversion 
of souls—though necessary and 
indispensable—are not the only 
qualifications needed by the mis- 
sionary. The Christian missionaries 
in Africa should not only be well 
trained, highly educated, and large- 
minded men, but they should be 
men of imagination, logical power, 
and philosophic spirit, understand- 
ing how to set most effectively to 
work in clearing away what is 
really evil, in order to lay a durable 
foundation and erect a permanent. 
superstructure of good. They 
should be men who understand 
that it is useless to pour new wine 
into old bottles, and who will be 
content to prepare the soil by the 
painful and judicious husbandry of 
years, if not of generations. 

The following weighty words of 
Dean Stanley are suggestive and 
reassuring for the future of mis- 
sionary work: 


Above all, it is now beginning to be felt 
that education is in itself a powerful, almost 
indispensable engine for the introduction of 
the Gospel. From time to time the truth 
has been recognised that Christianity de- 
pends for its due effect on the condition of 
those who receive it. It was recognised by 
Gregory the Great when he warned the 
hasty missionary who first planted it 
amongst our Saxon forefathers, that we 
must move by steps, not leaps. It was 
recognised by Innocent III. when he 
warned the first evangelisers of Prussia 
that they must put new wine into new 
bottles. It was recognised by the Moravians 
in their simple phrase that they must 
teach their converts co count the number 
Three before they taught them the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


Epwarp W. Biypen. 


*? Ashantee War, by the Dai/y News — Correspondent, p. 52. 


% British and Foreign State Papers, 1 


3-1864, p. 325. 
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CAUSE AND OBJECTS OF THE CRIMEAN WAR.! 


By Francis Witut1am NEWMAN. 


HE readers of this Magazine will 

be aware that the Editor and his 
coadjutors have warmly supported 
the judgment and sentiment, which 
is at length clearly national, strongly 
adverse to the Ottoman rule over 
certain provinces of South-Kastern 
Europe. Just now, the European 
Christians subject to Turkey chiefly 
draw out our sympathies, and es- 
pecially the cruelly outraged Bulga- 
‘vians. That for them something 
effectual may presently be done, and 
will be done, if England give an 
earnest moral support to Russia, is 
regarded by the nation at large, and 
by the freest-minded of our writers, 
as beyond doubt. It may not be at 


all logical or consistent with the 
extreme views professed by the 
members of the Peace Society, to 


desire the aid of Russian, German, 
or Austrian arms ; though evidently 
mere words will be unavailing; but 
most of us will thank the Peace 
Society that in this crisis they 
have so vigorously opposed the 
principle of English support to Tur- 
key, and have striven to moderate 
all needless and erring jealousy of 
Russian power. This article is not 
written against that part of their 
conduct. But they are not satisfied 
with trying to strengthen the hands 
of Russia now. They, over and 
above, assume the position of ac- 
cusers against England collectively 
and the Ministers of England in the 
matter of the Crimean War. They 
take up the quarrel of Mr. John 
Bright against the England of 1853, 
and diligently teach to the new 
generation the Quaker version of 


those events. In twenty-three 
years, the youths of twenty-three 
(an age at which few read political 
documents) are become men of forty- 
six; in short, are passing into the 
seniores. Very few beneath the age 
of forty-five remember anything of 
the right or wrong of the Crimean 
War. They know that the Sultans 
have not been able to enforce their 
own just and wise edicts in favour 
of the Christians; that loans to 
Turkey (introduced by Lord Pal- 
merston’s initiation and promotion) 
have been damaging to the lenders 
and wasted by the borrowers, and 
that the problem of uniting Turks 
and Christians into constitutional 
equality is,- after trial, insoluble. 
Hence, all the younger men are 
open to believe the perpetually 
repeated assertion from the Quaker 
side concerning the Crimean War. 
Only this party has cared to agitate 
the subject at all. They have had 
the field to themselves. The Peace 
Society now constantly advertises 
Mr. Henry Richard’s pamphlet 
(written in 1855) which is named 
at the foot of this page, and en- 
forces its conclusions in the Herald 
of Peace on numberless occasions. 
They pretend that the increased 
expenses of our military establish- 
ments are a legacy of the Crimean 
War, which (they say) inflamed us 
with a war spirit ; and this passes 
as fact. Yet all elder men ought to 
know that Mr. Warner’s persistent 
preaching of ‘long range,’—that is, 
of cannon which should carry five or 
six miles,—was gradually converted 
into fact. Simultaneously the im- 





" History of the Origin of the War with 
Documents. By Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
Street, London. 


Russia; drawn up from the Parliamentary 
Office of the Peace Society, 19 New Broad 
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provement of the old musket went 
on. The Prussian needle-gun was 
very effective in 1848 ; since which, 
all the Governments have been 
driven, quite independently of the 
Crimean War, to adopt modern 
rifles, and at vast expense remodel 
their ordnance. By omission of such 
facts, and of the whole history of 
Russian encroachment, and pre- 
eminently by omitting the history of 
Nicolas,? whose fair words cannot 
be wisely interpreted except under 
the light of his acts, history is 
falsified, individual statesmen are 
dealt with unjustly, and the whole 
English nation is slandered. Really 
slandered, though Mr. Henry Ri- 
chard is not only an eminently 
good man, but is in the opinion of 
the present writer a wise man. 
Nevertheless, there is a fanaticism 
for peace, as truly as a fanaticism 
for war, which often hinders good 
men from seeing a cardinal side of 
the question. 

Mr. Richard intends to tell all 
the facts of the case, and thinks he 
begins at the beginning, when he 
starts from the dispute between 
France and Russia about the Holy 
Places. But this is not at all the 
beginning needed, if anyone is to 
jadge fairly of the transactions. 
With the English people at large, 
the beginning was, the Emperor 
Nicolas’s invasion of Hungary: 
with our statesmen, the history of 
Russian aggression began from 1814, 
as soon as Napoleon I. was defeated. 
During our great Continental war, 
the troops of the amiable Alexander 
I. had been admitted into Warsaw 
as a military aid; but thencefor- 
ward he kept his place by force. 
On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, who, to win his alliance, 
offered to confirm him in the Duchy 
of Warsaw, Alexander used the 
offer to extort the consent of his 
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allies. Austria and Prussia had 
best reason to resent this act; but 
England and France were also indig- 
nant at it. To win over the Poles, 
Alexander granted at the moment a 
liberal constitution; but in 1817 he 
destroyed this by a simple coup 
d'état, and thenceforward reigned 
arbitrarily. The stupid savagery 
of his brother Constantine made 
the life of the Poles miserable; so 
that in 1830, after that French 
revolution which brought Louis 
Philippe to the throne, they re- 
volted, at first with success. But 
Nicolas, the new emperor, by his 
vast resources crushed them— 
Europe remaining passive—and 
treated their leaders with cruel 
rigour. He proceeded to persecute 
the Catholic religion of the Poles. 
The persecution, being adopted by 
policy, was systematic ; in general 
probably not beyond what in the 
early part of the last century might 
have been thought reasonable by 
every power; but his scourging of 
nuns made his nanie infamous. 
Other Russian sovereigns had torn 
Poland to pieces for the crime of 
injustice to ‘ Dissidents’ or dis- 
senters from the Catholic religion of 
Rome; Nicolas by his intolerance 
displayed how flimsy was that pre- 
tence, and forfeited all right to 
expect deference as a champion of 
Dissidents in Turkey. He had 
already assumed this character. 
When Mr. Canning, in 1827, made 
the Treaty of London in the interest 
of insurgent Greece, and (as a con- 
sequence, unforeseen and unin- 
tended) the battle of Navarino was 
fought, which annihilated the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet, Nicolas immediately 
changed his position from that of a 
mediator to that of an open enemy. 
The crisis was extremely difficult 
tothe Sultan. The Servians during 
the Greek struggle of seven years 


* The Emperor Nicolas always signed himself Nicolas in our Blue-books, which alone 


is correct Greek—NucoAas, not NsxoAas. 
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had revolted, and were not yet 
pacified. Albania and parts of 
Anatolia were disaffected by the 
severe conscription; indeed, the 
Sultan had needed to raise a great 
army against his own bodyguard 
the Janissaries, and numbers of 
Moslems were disaffected by the 
slanghter of these troops—a dread- 
ful deed, to which the Sultan was 
driven by their mutinous spirit and 
high pretensions. Christian Europe 
was alienated by the cruel massacres 
in Scio (1822). The Sultan’s new 
troops were but half trained in 
European discipline, and all was in 
a state of transition; his infantry 
‘had not yet even boots of tanned 
leather ; and his flect had just been 
destroyed ; his artillery was of the 
worst kind. Even so, the Turkish 
cimetar proved very formidable. 
The Pasha of Varna, perhaps in 
despair, accepted a bribe from Rus- 
sia, who, not without arduous fight- 
ing and terrible loss, was at length 
victorious in 1829. The terms of 
peace which Nicolas imposed upon 
the Sultan were so severe—so evi- 
dently directed to destroy the inde- 
pendence of Turkey—as to elicit 
from Lord Aberdeen—lover of 
peace as he was—a remarkably 
strong remonstrance, which was 
given to the public first in 1854. 
The severity of this humiliation 
soon bore its bitter fruit. In the 
crisis at which great pecuniary pay- 
ments were demanded of the Sultan 
by Russia, the more distant Pashas 
despised him, and several of them 
withheld their tribute. At first, 
the greatest of these was the Pasha 
of Bagdad, against whom after 
about two years a war was under- 
taken. Plague and inundation 
coming upon Bagdad gave victory 
to the Sultan; but scarcely was it 
achieved, when it transpired that 
the Pasha of Egypt was rebellious. 
In 1832 a new war from this quarter 
was visibly arising. All the Arab 
tribes of Mesopotamia were brought 
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up by the Pasha, and the commu- 
nication with Bagdad across the 
desert was stopped. The exhaus. 
tion of the Sultan was so great, 
that for several years no consider- 
able effort could be made. All 
Syria fell beneath the Pasha of 
Egypt, and at length in a decisive 
battle the Sultan’s army was beaten. 
The Emperor N zolas saw his op- 
portunity. He had crushed the 
Sultan, and had so laid his plans 
as to secure that Turkish inde- 
pendence should be nominal. In 
1840, he offered to the Sultan his 
military aid to subdue the refractory 
Pasha of Egypt. It is remarkable 
that in 1853 he claimed credit with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour (Feb. 21), 
saying: ‘I, and J only, hastened to 
the assistance of the Sultan, when 
his dominions were threatened by 
the Pasha of Egypt.’ But the 
English Ministry of that day (1840) 
looked on such aid as an utterly 
ruinous obligation, and in the recess 
of Parliament suddenly entered on 
the Syrian war—a policy attributed 
to Lord Palmerston peculiarly, who 
then was Foreign Secretary. Our 
fleet and marines, with a few Turk- 
ish troops, drove Ibrahim Pasha out 
of Syria, and threatened attack on 
Alexandria also, hereby forcing his 
father, Mohammed Pasha of Egypt, 
to make peace with the Sultan. 
No other justification of this war 
was talked of, except that it was 
necessary to save the Sultan from 
owing his throne and his safety to 
the gift and grace of Nicolas. 
It was purely a war of surprise to 
the nation and the Parliament, and 
nearly flang us into conflict with 
France. Whatever may be said 
against our Ministers, it is clear 
that the Emperor was aiming solely 
to make the Sultan his mere satrap, 
even if Quakers cannot see it. 
Five years passed, and in 1845 
the Emperor came in person to 
London, in order to converse pri- 
vately with the Duke of Welling- 
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ton and Sir Robert Peel on the 
affairs of Turkey. He then de- 
posited with our Ministry a paper 
on the subject, which was made 
a great secret in the successive 
Cabinets, until it was published in 
1854. The questions which, if 
discussed at all, it would have 
opened, were too dangerous for any 
English statesman to touch; so 
they all pretended not to under- 
stand it; a conventional course for 
which no Quaker will much blame 
them: but in reality they kept 
their eyes open, though painfully 
aware how arduous was the task of 
checking Russian ambition. Upto 
this time, the English public took 
no alarm. 

But in 1848 the revolutions in 
Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna, and in 
all Germany effectually roused the 
English mind to a new and intense 
interest in foreign affairs. It is 
necessary to dwell a little on these 
events, if we would understand 
why the English felt to the centre 
of their hearts that Russia must 
be checked in her course of violent 
ambition. In that wonderful year 
1848 petitions were carried up to 
Constantinople from the two Danu- 
bian principalities for enlarged and 
more liberal local institutions. The 
Sultan at once and willingly granted 
the request, and the delegates re- 
turned with joy. But on hearing 
this, Nicolas sent an army and 
occupied Moldavia; the Sultan 
replied by occupying Wallachia 
with an army under Fuad Pasha. 
But he had to avert war by a great 
humiliation. Nicolas insisted on 
his retracting his concessions and 
banishing the most eminent of the 
delegates! Even so, his army re- 
mained in Moldavia, and presently 
made it a sallypost for war against 
Transylvania, because of great 
events in Hungary. At the end 
of that year, some acquaintance 
with the Hungarian commotions 
leaked out in England, though the 
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details were not understood by us 
clearly until February or March 
of the next year. The Austrian 
dynasty, having attained dominion 
in many kingdoms by royal mar- 
riages, had annihilated constitu- 
tional rule by perfidy and violence 
in every one of them except in 
Hungary, where, defeated or tem- 
porarily successful in a long series 
of perfidious and sanguinary wars, 
it was in every single reign 
glaringly unfaithful to vital points 
of the coronation oath, and regard. 
less of the protests of the Hun- 
garian Parliament. The grievances 
had united the vast majority of the 
nation ina determination to insist 
on a faithful fulfilment of the con- 
stitutional law and of the personal 
contract, which, before the coro- 
nation, every king had to sign; 
and from (atlatest) 1843 onward the 
patriots by steady peaceful pres- 
sure moved towards their strictly 
constitutional goal. Ferdinand of 
Austria, then their King, was of 
an intellect manifestly imperfect. 
An Austrian ministry worked the 
State-machine without responsi- 
bility ; for the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment could not call them to account. 
The Hungarians insisted on a re- 
sponsible ministry. At last in 
1848 the revolution in Vienna 
itself brought more liberal Aus- 
trians into power and terrified the 
dynastic unscrupulous ‘ Camarilla;’ 
so that the King was permitted by 
his Austrian advisers solemnly to 
accept from the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment the cardinal laws of Reform, 
April 15. All Hungary was in 
jubilee, and Ferdinand became 
highly popular. But before this, 
the Austrian Camarilla of the 
palace, with the Palatine (or Vice- 
roy) of Hungary, the Archduke 
Stephen,—whose official duty was 
to protect Hungary and its con- 
stitution from usurpations by the 
King,—had been perfidiously plot- 
ting a bloody reaction. On the 
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very day on which the Austrians 
had first yielded (March 15) Jel- 
lachich was appointed by them 
Ban (Duke ?) of Croatia, who forth- 
with began to organise revolt 
against Hungary, so openly that 
the Emperor’s Austrian advisers 
could not resist the remonstrances 
of Count Batthyanyi, the new Pre- 
mier of Hungary, but publicly 
denounced Jellachich as a rebel. 
The Archduke Stephen exhorted 
the Hungarian Diet to raise an 
army against him; yet the Aus- 
trians secretly supplied him with 
money, arms, and officers. At the 
same time they raised levies of 
-Servians at Belgrade, stimulated 
the Austrian Serbs to rebel, who 
burnt Hungarian villages and per- 
petrated indiscriminate slaughter. 
Presently an edict from Austria 
reinstated Jellachich in all his dig- 
nities, and forbade the Hungarian 
levies ; Jellachich crossed the Drave 
with an army into Hungary, de- 
claring there should be no peace 
until a ministry at Vienna ruled 
over Hungarian affairs. He was 
nevertheless ignominiously de- 
feated by an extemporised Hun- 
garian army, and despatches from 
him were intercepted, in which 
he thanked the Austrian Ministry 
for supplies of money and material 
of war. Captive officers fighting 
for the Croats and Serbs were 
found to bear the Austrian com- 
mission. Jellachich, when defeated, 
took refuge with an Austrian 
army, and immediately a Royal 
Rescript (October 3) illegally dis- 
solved the Hungarian Parliament, 
forbade all municipal action, super- 
seded the judicial tribunals, de- 
clared Hungary to be under mar- 
tial law, and appointed Jellachich 
Civil and Military Governor of 
that country, with discretionary 
power of life and death, and an 
expressly unlimited despotism. Out 
of this scandalous tissue of bloody 
and perfidious usurpation the war 
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of Hungary against Austria arose, 
Yet it did not aim-at separation ; 
in the earlier stage it aimed only to 
re-establish legality; the war was 
at first carried on in the name of 
King Ferdinand. But when the 
King understood that things had 
reached this crisis, he had enough 
intellect to become restive to his 
ministers. Hereupon they induced 
him to abdicate (though the docu- 
ment was never shown), and set up 
his nephew, a youth of eighteen, 
as emperor and king over Hun- 
gary, without cognisance of its 
Parliament or any constitutional 
ceremony. 

The Austrians invaded Hungary 
from nine points, and poured in 
150,000 men; yet the war was 
disastrous and ignominious to them, 
In the month of March 1849 the 
Hungarians defeated them in seven 
great battles in the open field. 
They were driven into full retreat 
for Vienna; but the Emperor 
Nicolas had engaged to support 
them, if necessary. He knew that 
by giving his aid effectually he 
would make Austria his humble 
servant ; therefore, without the 
least remorse at taking up so dis- 
gracefully bad a cause, he interfered 
with all his might. The English 
Government, early in the struggle, 
was Officially requested by the 
Governor of Hungary to resume 
the character of Mediator, which, 
with Holland, it had borne in 1710, 
when the Two Maritime Powers 
negotiated the peace of Szatmar 
between Hungary and Austria ; but 
our Ministers were afraid that it 
might implicate us in a war with 
Russia, and therefore refused. 
France followed the example of 
England, the Germans wished 
success to Austria, and Turkey did 
not dare to recognise the belligerence 
of Hungary, even when she was 
victorious over Austria. Hence 
Hungary was disabled from pur- 
chasing arms of the Turks, upon 
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whom it is to be feared that the 
heavy hand of both England and 
France was then laid, sternly to 
forbid it as a breach of Inter- 
national Law. Nothing but arms 
were wanted by Hungary to add 
100,000 staunch men to their army ; 
but they had no great workshops, 
and arms could not be made fast 
enough. Despair seized many of 
the Hungarian officers, when it 
became notorious that Russia was 
hastening to the aid of Austria ; 
and Gdérgey, the general-in-chief, 
fancied himself patriotic in act- 
ing the traitor. By this circum- 
stance alone the Russian arms 
were victorious and Hungary was 
crushed. 

These events made a profound 
impression on the English nation. 
As soon as it was known that 
Russia was about to send her 
armies to the aid of Austria, meet- 
ings of sympathy with Hungary 
became universal ; but our Ministry, 
however clearsighted as to Russian 
designs, were timid in the extreme. 
In a formal despatch Lord Palmer- 
ston stated that he had no word of 
remark to make. A debate took 
place in Parliament concerning the 
Russian intervention, and the same 
noble lord delivered what was 
called his Hungarian speech, in 
which he reflected strongly on 
Austrian unwisdom, but did not 
allude at all to Russia, that is, to 
the real question before Parliament. 
It can hardly be doubted that the 
Ministry was paralysed by dread of 
a Russian war; but by this very 
timidity they brought the war 
nearer. Even in 1848, when the 
Russian army occupied Moldavia 
(the Sultan’s territory), whence it 
advanced into Transylvania to assist 
the Austrians, Lord Palmerston 
would not protest, but accepted the 
Russian ambassador’s false pre- 
tence, that the general had acted 
without orders from St. Petersburg. 
How any Quaker can imagine that 
the noble lord desired a war with 
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Russia, it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

But the English nation took these 
events deeply to heart, and when 
at length in the autumn of 1851 
Kossuth, the chosen Governor of 
Hungary, came to England, he was 
received with honours fully royal. 
Rich and poor vied in the display 
of sympathy. The rich men of the 
City of London, of Birmingham, 
of Manchester, of Edinburgh, of 
Glasgow, were eager to welcome 
him. Only Whig and Tory officials 
and those who had a deep stake in 
Austrian funds, shunned or insulted 
him. Our people, however vague 
their knowledge, knew that Hun- 
gary was a united people contend. 
ing bravely and successfully for 
hereditary law and liberty against 
a perjured Crown, but crushed in 
the middle of their success by the 
Russian invasion. Germany at that 
time had no central authority. Few 
German princes dared to utter 
publicly any word displeasing to 
Russia. Austria was virtually a 
Russian dependency, for she had 
become so hated in Hungary that 
Nicolas could at any moment rouse 
Hungary to insurrection by a few 
moderate promises. Thus the in- 
direct power of Russia was felt as 
far as the Rhine. With exiles from 
the Continent it was a familiar 
remark : ‘The next great war will 
be a general war against Russia, 
without which there can be no 
security for law or freedom.’ Such 
was the ferment of intense indig- 
nation through England at that 
time. Not much short of r4o 
municipalities sent solemn invita- 
tions of compliment to the Hun- 
garian leader; but all this was 
suddenly interrupted by a startling 
event—the Prince President’s coup 
d’ état in France. 

The establishment of despotism 
in France was a violent check to all 
hopes of an early recovery for 
Hungary or Italy. Napoleon had 
already set his heel on Rome. 
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Three emperors had successfully 
crushed liberty ; and England began 
to tremble for herself. Early in 
1852 a strange panic ran through 
London. French colonels and at 
least one general were eager for an 
invasion of England. French exiles 
insisted that Louis Napoleon was 
planning to reconcile the French to 
his usurped power by wiping off 
the disgrace of Waterloo. Rumour 
reiterated that an armament at 
Cherbourg was preparing for an 
expedition against our shores. An 
utterance of the Earl of Ellesmere 
was given to the public, that if the 
French army entered London at 
-one end, the Guards would march 
out at the other. Eminent 
foreigners were astonished at the 
cowardice and dismay of the 
Londoners. One of them said to 
the present writer, ‘ We think that 
if a French army landed here, not 
one would escape with his life but 
as prisoner of war.’ Yet even 
Parliament was frightened, and 
without any dissent voted 600,000!. 
to build a fleet of screw steamers 
(an entirely new thing) for defence 
against Louis Napoleon, Joseph 
Hume himself going round to im- 
plore the members not to talk or 
delay, and especially not to irritate 
Napoleon while our defences were so 
imperfect. The fleet was built with 
all speed against France, but its first 
use was to sail in conjunction with 
the French fleet against Russia. 

It cannot be doubted that the 
Emperor Nicolas saw with satis- 
faction the violent suspicion of 
France which had come over us, 
and made sure that an alliance of 
England and France against him 
was impossible. Another acute 
statesman saw events from his own 
point of view, and distinctly fore- 
knew the conduct of Nicolas. Kos- 
suth had gladly accepted the in- 
vitation of the American Republic 
to visit their soil, and went through 
all the principal states, féted by 
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them and haranguing them. His 
object was to secure, that in any 
new war of Hungary against 
Austria they would acknowledge 
Hungary as belligerent, and would 
insist on a right of commerce with 
her on equal terms as with other 
belligerents. On May 14, 1852, in 
an elaborate speech on the Condition 
of Europe—his last speech in 
Boston—Kossuth avowed that an 
attack from Russia on Turkey im- 
pended, it might be this year or 
even this month. So in his speech 
on Russia and the Balance of 
Power, at Syracuse, in New York 
State. Russia aims, he says, partly 
at direct conquest and partly at 
sovereign preponderance. ‘ Pro. 
tectorate’ is her first step to con- 
quest. She has started the idea of 
Pansclavism, or the union of all 
Sclaves under Russian protectorate. 
If she can achieve this, they really 
fall under her dominion; and a 
slight knowledge of geography 
shows that such a mass _ united 
under one man’s despotic will must 
make the independence of Europe a 
mockery. Nicolas, having made 
Austria dependent on him, has got 
his opportunity against Turkey. 
The war was imminent and in- 
evitable, for Russia could not afford 
to wait, since she knew Turkey 
was growing stronger every day, 
Servia being contented, the Turks 
in closer mutual union, and the 
armaments better equipped and 
trained. The great vigour which 
they presently exhibited in the 
Crimean War, and the astonishing 
excellence of their artillery, fully 
justified his panegyric. Servia 
offered 20,000 men to aid the Porte, 
but Austrian armies forced her to 
keep them at home for her own 
defence. 

English Ministers saw as clearly 
as Kossuth the intentions of Nicolas, 
but they bad no such right of free 
speech. The recent publication of 
Lord Palmerston’s life and letters 
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enables us now to state as positive 
fact that of which it was always un- 
reasonable to doubt. In this matter 
we may be allowed to quote some- 
what freely from his letters, when 
they will illustrate our topic. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, our ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, behaved with 
great politeness to the Emperor, 
but he certainly kept his eyes open. 
In the autumn of 1852 Nicolas and 
Francis Joseph held several secret 
meetings, in which Sir Hamilton 
believed that some concert against 
Turkey had been planned. It was 
soon after. the Aberdeen Ministry 
was formed in 1853 that Nicolas 
began to unbosom himself to Sir 
Hamilton. Their secret conver- 
sations were not intended to see the 
light, yet were published, in con- 
sequence of a challenge from St. 
Petersburg, about fourteen months 
later. Sir Hamilton had already 
notified to his Government that 
Nicolas had ordered the march of 
144,000 men to the frontier of the 
Danubian provinces, a fact which 
doubtless aided him to interpret the 
smooth phrases of the Emperor ; but 
Mr. Richard (and the Quakers in 
general perhaps) accept these phrases 
as veritable truth. A diplomatist, 
however clearsighted he may be, 
thinks it his duty to be polite, and 
dares not be exactly honest, where 
honesty would be accounted insult. 
Sir Hamilton nevertheless dis- 
charged his difficult duty irre- 
proachably. Only Lord John Rus- 
sell seems to have gone beyond the 
mark in trying to soothe the Em- 
peror by an extravagant compliment, 
which Mr. Richard again interprets 
as literal truth, Hach Foreign 
Secretary (at first Lord John Rus- 
sell, presently Lord Clarendon) 
evidently thought only how to avoid 
complicity in spoliation, when the 
Emperor offered to England Egypt 
and Candia as their share in the 
division of Turkey. A positive re- 
fusal to accept had to be accom- 
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panied with courtly compliment, 
not with open indignation; but 
Quakers, accustomed to blunt 
truth, apparently cannot under- 
stand this posture. 

Equally remote from Lord Aber- 
deen’s thought was war to assist 
Turkey. Singlehanded, he thought 
us unequal to conduct a. conflict 
with Russia to a stable peace. 
Alliance with France appeared im- 
possible. The French army in Rome 
was an offence to us, and Lord 
Aberdeen hated the idea of a French 
army in Constantinople. Besides, 
French armies only recently had 
terrified us with a threat of in- 
vasion. We abhorred Louis Na- 
poleon for his perfidious and bloody 
coup d'état, and he had very re- 
cently been so misbehaving himself 
at Constantinople as to draw forth 
from our Government censures and 
protests. This Prince had heen 
elected President of the Republic 
by favour of the French clergy, to 
whom he made secret promises. 
He repaid them by restoring the 
Pope to the throne from which he 
had fled, and sustaining him on it 
by French arms, and yet failed to 
earn their gratitude. He further 
tried to win them by striving for a 
supremacy of the Latin Church in 
the Holy Land. 

Of this Mr. Richard gives a 
careful account, showing how im- 
perious was the French ambassador 
Lavalette, what new concessions he 
demanded for the glorification of 
the Latin Church, to the displeasure 
of the Greek patriarch, and how he 
sent a French ship of war to Con- 
stantinople, and further threatened 
that a French fleet should appear 
off Jaffa and a French army oc- 
cupy Jerusalem and appropriate all 
the sanctuaries. By doing this, he 
unawares played the game of Russia, 
and gave her the plea that if the 
Porte was to be pressed so hard by 
France, Russia must press and 
threaten also, in order’ to keep the 
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balance even. Besides, by forcing 
English Ministers to take part 
against France, it made an appear- 
ance to the Emperor Nicolas as if 
we were quietly and effectually 
playing into his hand. In fact, our 
Ministry totally disapproved of his 
doctrine that Russia and England 
should settle the affairs of Turkey 
between them, regarding Austria as 
absorbed in Russia, France as vir- 
tually hostile, and Prussia out of the 
question. It is justly claimed as 
highly honourable to the British 
Ministry that so ample a secret cor- 
respondence should have nothing 
that the country can blush to avow. 
‘Would that in other things we were 
as blameless! That we were too 
complimentary in our substantial 
rejection of the Emperor’s overtures 
is the worst that can be said. It is 
believed that Nicolas, thus failing 
with us, addressed himself soon 
after to Louis Napoleon, but with as 
little success. 

Colonel Rose, the deputy of our 
ambassador at Constantinople, took 
alarm at Prince Menchikoff’s in- 
sulting tone and new demands, after 
the quarrel of Russia and France 
about the holy places was settled. 
He therefore summoned Admiral 
Dundas to bring up the British fleet 
from Malta to a shorter distance, 
Besika Bay; but the Admiral re- 
fused to obey, and our Ministry 
justified his refusal. Lord Palmer- 
ston seems to have regretted this; 
but he was at that crisis Home 
Secretary, and bore no further re- 
sponsibility for foreign affairs than 
did every member of the Cabinet ; 
but he cordially approved alike of 
Lord John Russell and of Lord 
Clarendon in the post of Foreign 
Secretary. On May 22, 1853, before 
the Russian army had crossed the 
Pruth, he wrote the following to 
Lord Clarendon; ‘ The Russia Go- 
vernment has always had two 
strings to its bow—moderate lan- 
guage and disinterested professions 
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at Petersburg and London; active 
aggression by its agents on the 
scene of operations. If the aggres- 
sions succeed locally, the Petersburg 
Government adopts them as a fait 
accompli which it did not intend, 
but cannot in honour recede from. 
If the local agents fail, they are dis- 
avowed and recalled, and the lan- 
guage previously held is appealed to 
as a proof that the agents have over. 
stepped their instructions... .. 
although no human being with two 
ideas in his head could doubt that 
they had acted under specific in- 
structions.’ Thus it is clear that he 
understood the subtle hypocrisy of 
their entrance into Transylvania, 
though he would not tell Parliament 
so. The whole Ministry, indeed, 
understood Nicolas, but they were 
very slow to be convinced that some 
overt act was needed to show him 
that their remonstrances were not 
feigned and hollow. 

The English fleet at length an. 
chored in Besika Bay on June 15. 

Mr. Richard goes so far as to 
say that this was as bad as the 
occupation of Jassi by the Rus- 
sians! Our fleet simply came 
nearer to Constantinople that it 
might be closer to the Sultan at 
call. The Sultan had a perfect 
right to invite it, even into the 
Golden Horn. We had a right, 
moreover, had it been against his 
will, to go to the outside of the Dar- 
danelles. But let Lord Palmerston 
reply to Mr. Richard. On July 12 
he wrote: ‘The Russian Govern- 
ment has been led on step by step 
by the apparent timidity of the 
Government of England. Reports 
artfully propagated that the Bri- 
tish Cabinet declared it would have 
la paix a tout priz have not been 
sufficiently contradicted by overt 
acts. The result has been that the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, not con- 
tent with bullying Turkey, threatens 
and insults England and France, 
and arrogantly pretends to forbid 
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the ships of war of those Powers 
from frequenting the waters of 
another Power, over whose waters 
Russia has no authority whatever, 
and who has invited their ships 
into those waters specifically to 
protect it against Russian aggres- 
sion. It is the robber who declares 
that he will not leave the house 
until the policeman shall first have 
retired from the courtyard.’ Such 
being the plain and certain state of 
facts, Mr. Richard wonderfully 
sides with the Russian pretence. 
Lord Palmerston, at the Home 
Office, cannot have read the de- 
spatch sent out to the admirals, 
written by Drouyn de Lhuys, French 
Foreign Secretary, and counter- 
signed by Lord Clarendon. In due 
time it saw the light in a Blue 
Book, and alas! it informed the 
admirals that they were not sent 
out to fight against the Emperor of 
Russia, but to save the Sultan from 
religious enthusiasm, and from fatal 
aueiliaries. Probably this duplicity 
was the critical fact which impli- 
cated us in the war. ‘ Religious 
enthusiasm’ was the diplomatic 
phrase for Turkish patriotism, which 
of course took a religious colour; 
but concerning this Lord Palmerston 
writes a little later (November 1) : 
‘I take the fanaticism which has 
been aroused [in the Turks] to be 
the fanaticism which consists in a 
burning indignation at a national 
insult, and a daring impatience to 
expel an invading enemy. I have 
no partiality for the Turks as 
Mahometans; but I am well con- 
vinced that there are a vast number 
of Christians under the Govern- 
ments of Russia, Austria, Rome, 
and Naples, who would rejoice to 
be as well treated, and to enjoy as 
much security for persons and pro- 
perty, as the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan.’ Mr. Richard may 
seem to know nothing of the cruel 
persecutions, religious and political, 
which at that time were going on 
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under the express cognisance and 
command of these four Christian 
— Very aptly, also, Lord 

almerston wrote on September 21 
to Sidney Herbert: ‘What is it 
that the Emperor wants? Why 
will he not plainly tell us? Does 
he want merely what all of us want, 
viz. that the Christians in the 
Turkish Empire shall be safe from 
oppression, vexation, and injury? 
If that is what he wants, let him 
begin by himself setting the example. 
Let him, by evacuating the Prin- 
cipalities, relieve the Christian in- 
habitants of that part of the Turkish 
Empire from the complicated and 
various miseries which the occupa- 
tion of their country by a Russian 
army inflicts upon them.’ A short 
space later, when the Turkish vic- 
tories expelled the Russians, the 
Christian population eagerly wel- 
comed the Turks as deliverers. In 
the war of 1828-9, the Principali- 
ties suffered great oppression from 
the Russians. Unhappily, it is not 
only Mussulman rule which is 
truculent, bigoted, and unjust. Lord 
Palmerston warmly approved the 
principle of putting any Christian 
population which was oppressed by 
Turkey under the joint protection 
of the Five Great Powers; but for 
Turks to confer a Protectorate by 
treaty to the ‘quibbling and petti- 
fogging Government’ of Russia, 
was merely to give it a pretext for 
constant interference with a view 
to ultimate conquest. 

Mr. Richard is angry that the 
Turks, finding the Emperor obsti- 
nate in holding the two Danubian 
Principalities in his cruel grasp— 
provinces which it was their official 
duty to protect—at length declared 
war a quarter of a year later, 
against the advice of the English 
ambassador. If Napoleon I. had 
claimed to protect the Irish Catho- 
lics from the Protestant rule of 
England, and, failing to extort from 
us a treaty by argument, had occu. 
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pied the city of Bristol as ‘a material 
guarantee’ to enable him to nego- 
tiate to advantage, we all know 
beforehand that Quakers would bid 
us submit to it. But as it would 
be unreasonable for them to scold 
us for acting on our own principles, 
not on theirs, so it would be mon- 
strous in us English to censure the 
Turks for accepting the war which 
Nicolas forced upon them. No 
doubt our ambassador was angry 
at it; the more so if, as Mr. Richard 
believes, his influence had aroused 
their war spirit; but that had be- 
come elear to them before October, 
which Lord Palmerston wrote to 
Lord John Russell as early as July 
7, that the course which Nicolas 
‘had pursued, from his first over- 
tures for a partition of Turkey, 
and especially the violent, abusive, 
and menacing language of his last 
manifesto, seem to show that he 
has taken his line, and that nothing 
will satisfy him but complete sub- 
mission on the part of Turkey. 
We ought, therefore, not to disguise 
from ourselves that he is bent on a 
stand-up fight.’ Indeed, as said 
above, he began negotiations 7 
sending 144,000 men to the Turkis 
frontier. 

But we do not yet touch the 
bottom of diplomacy. The Turks 
had had abundant warning that 
Austria would take part with Rus- 
sia, though they had not read the 
secret correspondence. Seeing then 
that England and France vacillated 
and were quite untrustworthy, they 
found no escape from the double 
war, and in self-defence determined 
to rouse Hungary against Austria 
if it came upon them. This, above 
all things, the English Cabinet 
dreaded; for the doctrine was tra- 
ditional with them, that a strong 
Austria was a necessary defence 


against Russia. Unhappily they 
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had been blind in 1848 and 1849 to 
the fact that Austria could not be 
strong while Hungary was in en- 
mity with her, and that their first 
duty was to mediate and reconcile 
the combatants, ere too late. Per- 
haps future time may disclose that 
the Baron Stockmar and Prince 
Albert were the fatal impediment 
to this righteous, wise, and obvious 
course: but the Coalition Ministry 
persevered in the policy of the Whig 
Ministry, of keeping down Hungary 
under the foot of Austria. Lord 
Stratford by his spies had dis- 
covered the intended alliance of the 
Sultan with the Hungarians, who 
are the ‘ fatal auxiliaries’ denounced 
in the letter to the admirals. Thus 
the fleet was sent, not really to 
defend the Sultan, but to dangle 
before his eyes the hope that we 
might possibly defend him; lest, if 
he despair of being helped by us, 
and Austria make sure that we 
should not fight, Austria become 
an open ally of Russia, and Turkey 
ally herself to Hungary. Lord 
Stratford went so far as to break 
through all constitutional proprie- 
ties, and getting an audience of the 
Sultan without any cognisance of 
the Sultan’s ministers,’ extorted 
from him a promise that if Kossuth 
should arrive at Constantinople 
when summoned by the Seraskier 
to sign the treaty, the Sultan would 
forthwith imprison him. While the 
protection of our fleet was a sham, 
our ambassador nevertheless intro- 
duced the admiral and officers in 
solemn divan to the Sultan, as ‘ sent 
to protect him from unjustifiable 
aggression.’ By this duplicity our 
Ministry brought the war on them- 
selves. When the massacre at 
Sinopé by the Russian ships took 
place, indescribable shame possessed 
both the Western Powers. From the 
beginning they had only damaged 


* For this assertion the writer is personally responsible, knowing the fact through 
Kossuth’s private communications with the Turkish minister. 
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the Turks. They had hindered their 
saving Wallachia in the first in- 
stance from the p of Russia; 
they had held the hands of the 
Turks from expelling the invader ; 
they had pressed on the Sultan a 
Vienna note which contained words 
of dangerous import. The Turks 
saw the danger, and desired to 
make small verbal changes, to 
which the English and French am- 
bassadors saw no possible objection, 
but Russia fiercely rejected the 
changes as of cardinal importance ; 
thus demonstrating that the Turks 
were right (though Mr. Richard is 
blind to the argument), and that 
their allies, in eagerness for peace, 
were leading them into a trap. 
When they tried to do without our 
aid, by allying themselves with 
Hungary (as they had a perfect 
right to do, if Austria joined the 
war against them) we vehemently 
forbad them, Finally we sent two 
fleets ostensibly to defend them, and 
did not defend them. 

The two Western Powers were 
fully conscious how dastardly it 
would seem after this to withdraw 
and leave Turkey to her fate,—per- 
haps to be divided between Russia 
and Austria, to say nothing of other 
contingencies ; but the nearer they 
came to war, the more anxious were 
they to be quite sure that they had 
done everything in their power to 
avert it. As a last effort, the Em- 
peror of the French, on January 29, 
1854, wrote with his own hand a 
simple, respectful, almost a touch- 
ing letter to the Emperor Nicolas, 
in the earnest desire to obviate so 
great a calamity. Mr. Richard to- 
tally omits to mention this very 
important letter. Not to impute 


this to an unfair purpose, one is 
forced to suppose that partisanship 
of Russia blinded him. He tells 
us that Nicolas is proved by the 
secret correspondence to have de- 
sired earnestly the friendship and 
alliance of England. No one doubts, 
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or ever doubted, that he desired to 
make England his accomplice in 
partitioning Turkey, into which he 
tried to entice us. Our very com- 
plimentary refusal persuaded him 
that he would never have to meet 
armed opposition from us: he 
plunged boldly on under this con- 
viction; hence, when it broke 
upon him that our compliments 
meant nothing or little, he was 
highly incensed, and was too proud 
to recede. Louis Napoleon plainly 
sets forth the sense of shame 
which then oppressed the two 
Western Powers. ‘France and 
England (says he) had not thought 
it necessary to send troops to the 
assistance of Turkey; their flag, 
therefore, was not engaged in the 
conflicts which took place upon the 
land. But at sea it was very dif- 
ferent. There were at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus 3,000 guns, pro- 
claiming loudly to Turkey that the 
two leading maritime Powers would 
not allow her to be attacked by sea. 
The affair at Sinopé was for us as 

ainful as it was unexpected... . 
The Turkish vessels were destroyed 
in spite of the assurance [given them 
by us ?] that there was no wish [in 
your Majesty’s heart] to commence 
an aggressive war, and in spite of 
the nearness of our squadrons. It 
was no longer our policy which re- 
ceived a check: it was our military 
honour. The sound of the cannon- 
shot at Sinopé reverberated pain- 
fully in the hearts of all those who 
in Social and in France respect 
national dignity... . But the 
Emperor of the French proceeds 
with the most delicate respect to 
point out how a peaceful conclusion 
may still be reached. ‘ What could 
be simpler than to declare that an 
armistice shall now be signed ; that 
things shall resume their diplomatic 
course; that-all hostilities shall 
cease; and that the belligerent 
forees shall return from the places 
to which motives of war have led 
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them? Thus the Russian troops 
would abandon the Principalities, 
and our squadrons the Black Sea. 
Your Majesty, preferring to treat 
directly with Turkey, might appoint 
an ambassador, who could negotiate 
with a plenipotentiary of the Sultan 
@ convention which might be sub- 
mitted to a conference of the Four 
Powers. Let your Majesty adopt 
this plan, upon which the Queen of 
England and myself are perfectly 
agreed: tranquillity will be estab- 
lished and the world satisfied. 
There is nothing in the plan which 
is unworthy of your Majesty; no- 
thing which can wound your ho- 
nour; &., &c. ...’ It is difficult 
to understand how, after reading 
this letter, anyone can doubt that 
both of the Western Powers were 
sincerely anxious to evade the war, 
or that the Emperor of Russia 
could not even in that stage have 
receded from it with dignity ;—but 
a fanatical pride forbade it, and 
goaded him on. Mr. Richard im- 
putes fanaticism to the Turkish 
nation for bravely doing their duty 
in expelling the invader: the Eng- 
lish public, he also says, ‘ was at 
that time the prey of a fanaticism no 
less fierce and far more inexcusable 
than that of the Turks. A frantic 
and irrational hatred of Russia per- 
vaded the public mind and was 
fanned by the press, the platform, 
and, alas! by the pulpit.’ He is 
very wrong in saying a ‘hatred’ of 
Russia ; nay, but a deep conviction 
that the Russian Emperor was the 
deadly and dangerous enemy to all 
constitutional freedom and all se- 
cure national law. It is well that 
Mr. Richard confesses the unani- 
mity of England; which was quite 
unexampled in this century. The 
nation was beforehand in the firm 
conviction that Russia must be 
checked in her career of aggression. 
It was quite unable to push the 
Cabinet on; but when the war at 
length was entered, the nation 
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shrank from no sacrifices, was 
steady and immovable both when 
the worst mismanagement at Bala- 
clava pierced our hearts, and when 
Lord John Russell, dismayed to 
find that the alliance of Austria, 
which he had fondly hoped to gain 
by pernicious concessions, could no 
way at all be won, recommended to 
make peace on the Russian terms. 
In adversity equally as in the 
opening of the war, our nation was 
calm and persistent ; no part of the 
community grumbled at the war- 
taxes. It was no fanaticism, no 
irrational frenzy, but a fixed con- 
viction, a sound instinct of danger. 
We wanted to make it our last war 
with Russia ; and certainly for two 
generations we have had no super- 
fluous war-spirit. On the univer- 
sality of it Lord Palmerston writes 
(in a private letter) thus, January 
24, 1856, on the eve of the con- 
clusion of peace: ‘ The British na- 
tion is unanimous in this matter. 
I say, unanimous; for I cannot 
reckon Cobden, Bright and Co. for 
anything. Even if the Govarnment 
were not kept straight by a sense 
of our public duty, the strong feel- 
ing which prevails throughout the 
couritry would make it impossible 
for us to swerve.’ Such was the 
noble and brave constancy of 
our nation which the Quakers 
think they now have a right 
to insult; of which also most of 
the younger generation, ignorant of 
the facts, learn to be ashamed when 
they hear the perpetual cry that 
‘twenty to twenty-five years ago we 
were fanatical and frenzied’ raised 
by men who pass like condemnation 
on every war, defensive as well as 
offensive: men who, however wise 
and good and estimable in most 
things, hold up as a Divine truth 
the intolerable paradox that if a 
troop of pirates were to land on 
our shores and slay, plunder, burn, 
and ravish indiscriminately, our 
duty would be to suffer it unresist- 
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ingly, and on no account to meet 
violence with violence. They fur- 
ther pretend that the Crimean War 
has gained nothing. It has cer- 
tainly gained too little—first, be- 
cause of the astonishing errors and 
mismanagements which we com- 
mitted ; secondly, by reason of the 
very reprehensible perfidy of the 
Russian Government, in repudiating 
in 1870 the terms by which it was 
glad to buy peace in 1856. 
conduct teaches nations to distrust 
one another, and drives them to 
exact extreme material guarantees 
when solemn engagements (épxo¢ 
golbepie) cease to bind. Yet per- 
aps, after all, a Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea can no longer harm 
Europe, who is now fortified in the 
East by a strong German Empire 
and by an Austria reconciled to her 
subjects. Hungary now at length 
esteems Austria, not as a dangerous 
foe, but as a valuable bulwark 
against the Sclaves. But in short, 
from 1814, when Napoleon was 
sent to Elba, until 1856, when 
peace was imposed on Russia, 
everything went on worse and worse, 
without even hope of improvement, 
in Spain, Sicily, Italy, Hungary, 
Germany (except so far as a sternly 
sagacious Prussia moderated), and 
finally in Russia herself. But from 
1856 to this day everything has 
become gradually better in all 
these countries; or, at least, there 
is rational hope of improvement, 
even for Spain and Sicily.‘ Poland, 
alas!—which the Western Allies 
did not dare to befriend in the 
Crimean War—has perished; and 
the great experiment of making 
Turk and Christian equal before 
the law has signally failed in 
Turkey. Mr. Gladstone confessed 
that by espousing the Sultan’s 
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cause in the Crimean War we in- 
curred a responsibility towards the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, inas- 
much as we necessarily aided to 
sustain Turkish rule. But it is 
utterly untrue that we entered the 
war solely to sustain Turkish rule: it 
was to sustain the great principle 
that the frontier lines of every Power 
are under the guarantee of the col- 
lective Powers. The Quaker doc- 
trine teaches that every ambitious 
Power is to be allowed to encroach 
on its neighbour when it can and 
as it pleases, whence must come 
universal confusion and a new Dark 
Age. The opsect of the English 
people in the war was to forbid 
Russian aggression; that Turkey 
was then the State to be protected 
was a mere accident. Ministers, of 
course, used the diplomatic formula, 
‘ protection of Turkey,’ as less offen- 
sive and irritating to Russia than to 
inscribe on their flag that the re- 
pression of Russia was their object, 
which must have made the resump- 
tion of amity more difficult. Yet 
Lord Palmerston in Parliament, on 
August 7, 1855, said that ‘the 
objects of the war were wider than 
could depend on the decision of 
the Turkish Government. The 
protection of Turkey was a means 
to an end. Behind the protection 
of Turkey was the greater question of 
repressing the grasping ambition of 
Russia, and preventing the extinction 
of political and commercial liberty. 
TheGovernments of Franceand Eng- 
land had as great, or even greater, 
interest than Turkey in the condi- 
tions of the future peace of Europe.’ 
History furnishes no instance in 
which an ambitious Power, success- 
ful in conquest, has been arrested 
by anything but disasters in war. 
Ancient Rome, Germany, Spain, 


‘ It is urged by our assailants that our Crimean War strengthened Turkey against 
her Christian subjects: as if the secondary results of any wise conduct could always be 
desirable. The emancipation of the Russian serfs, an unforeseen result, is a set-off 
against things unforeseen on the other side. But in the Danubian Principalities Russia 


had three times been worse than Turkey. 
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Austria, France, England, Russia, 
and the Slave Power of America, 
all needed severe lessons by un- 
successful war. Van Amburgh 
found that lions were unsusceptible 
of moral training until their skulls 
were well battered with an iron 
rod. Such is every ambitious 
conquering Power. Russia has 
learned not to encounter European 
war; and she has now a most im- 
portant and difficult task in taming 
the Independent Tartars. Now 
also we may need her to protect 
the Asiatic Christians, whom we 
cannot reach, from possible Turkish 
bigotry. Here lies one danger of 
‘the present. If Christendom seem 
to the Asiatic Turks to be making 
crusade against the Crescent, no 
moral power will remain in the 
Sultan to restrain the fanatical 
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hatred of Christians which may be 
aroused in Asia. Above all there. 
fore we must show that we are not 
coming to the rescue of Bulgaria 
or Montenegro because the people 
are Christians (indeed, of the 
Montenegrin Christianity the speci- 
mens are not encouraging); nor 
are we bent on acting against 
Ottoman rule barely because the 
Ottomans are Moslems. The more 
judicial the proceedings of the Six 
Great Powers, the more beneficial 
will be their operation. Nay, it 
may be hoped that at this crisis the 
basis may be laid for an Inter. 
national Tribunal which shall medi- 
ate authoritatively in the future quar- 
rels of European States. If this end 
can be won, the present affliction 
may become an auspicious beginning 
of a wiser and happier conjunction. 


*.* The initials—L.-A.—of the Author of ‘ Barbados’ in our August Number were 


accidentally omitted at the end of the article. 
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